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IRCRGDUCnQir 


'Bob   National  Workshop  in  Agricultural  Marketing  held  at  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege July  13-20,  1956  was  the  eighth  in  a  series,  sponsored  by  the  Leuad-Grant 
Colleges  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Tkieee  workshqps  have  had 
the  general  purpose  of  i]i^>roving  the  professional  ccHi9>etence  of  workers  in  ag- 
ricultural marketing  and  of  facilitating  coordination  of  their  efforts  through 
opportunity  for  exchanging  views  on  objectives,  methods,  and  programs.  In 
both  these  ways  they  have  contributed  to  ceirrying  out  more  effectively  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  19k6. 

The  19^  Workshop  had  as  its  topic  the  review  and  appraisal  of  research 
relating  to  agricultural  marketing  and  the  application  of  that  research,  and 
consideration  of  research  needs  in  the  years  ahead.  Hecurly  200  research,  serv- 
ice and  extension  workers  particix>ated  in  the  undertaking,  in  general  sessions, 
and  in  seven  cgppraisal  groixps  that  concentrated  izpon  the  several  facets  of  the 
subject.  In  addition,  four  series  of  seminars  provided  specific  training  in 
advanced  research  techniques,  and  one  was  devoted  to  ways  of  iia^roving  the  ad- 
ministzution  of  research. 

The  elglhth  Workshop  differed  from  those  preceding:  (l)  in  that  its  sub- 
ject embraced  all  agricultural  marketing  research  -  the  six  preceding  were  each 
devoted  to  a  particular  segment  of  marketing  work;  (2)  in  that  it  focused  spe- 
cifically upon  research  -  the  three  preceding  also  z«vlewed  service  and  exten^ 
slon  activities  within  the  segment  of  marketing  work  under  study;  (3)  in  the 
addition  of  training  seminars  to  the  program  -  a  vhdlly  nev  departure.  Organ- 
ization of  this  Workshop  also  differed  in  that  extension  and  service  workers 
not  wishing  to  participate  full  time  were  pezmitted  to  come  for  the  last  three 
days  only. 

Tbie   report  of  the  Workshop  has  been  ccn^iled:  (l)  for  use  by  those  who 
attended,  as  a  record  of  the  meeting;  and  (2)  for  the  Information  of  others 
concerned  wlldi  agricultural  marketing,  as  a  summary  of  ideas  that  emerged  frcm 
the  discussions.  The  report  includes  the  addresses  presented  in  general  ses- 
sions and  the  reports  sulmiitted  by  the  secretaries  of  the  several  appraisal 
groxxps.  In  addition,  it  gives  outlines  of  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  the  sem- 
inars. It  also  includes  the  roster  of  participants  and  other  information 
regarding  the  conduct  of  the  Workshop. 
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PROGRAM 

PERIOD  I 

Frl.,  July  13 

8:00^:00  a.m.         General  Session Great  Hall,  Memorial  Ifiiion 

Chairman  -  Karl  A.  Fox 

Qead^  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
Iowa  State  College 

Purpose  and  Plan  of  the  Workshop  - 
Harry  C.  Trelogan 

Director^  Marketing  Research  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

9:13-9:30  a.m.    General  Session ..Great  Eall^  Memorial  Iftiion 

Chainran  -  Barnard  Joy 

Assistant  to  the  Administrator 
Agricultuxral  Research  Service 

Presentation  of  Local  Workshop  Plans  and  Arrangements  - 
Geoffrey  S.  Sbepherd 
Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
Iowa  State  College 

9:30-11:4^  a.m.  Seminars  and  i^raisal  Grot^  Staff  Committees 

1:00-3:00  p.m.  Appraisal  Groc^  Meetings 

4:^5-5:^5  p.m.  Toar  of  Iowa  State  College  TV  Station* 

6:00-9:00  p.m.  Dinner South  Ballroom^  Memorial  Union 

Chairman  -  G.  W.  Browning 

Associate  Director^  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Welcome  -  James  H.  Hilton 

President^  Iowa  State  College 

Framework  for  Appraising  Marketing  Research  - 
Karl  A.  Fox 
Iowa  State  College 


*    Tours  assemble  on  West  Terrace  of  IMion  Building, 
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Sat. ,  July  Ik 

8:00-8:4^  a.m.    General  Session South  Ballroom,  Memorial  Iftilon 

Chairman  -  R.  M.  AlescaiuLer 

Assistant  Director,  Oregon  Agricultural  Eatperiment  Station 

MEirketing  Research  ^praisal  frcan  the  Parmer's  View  Point  - 
Robert  B.  Taylor 

Administrator,  Oregon  Wheat  Ccanmission 
Pendleton,  Oregon 

9:00-11:^5  a.m.  Appraisal  Group  Meetings 

1:00-3:00  p.m.  Seminars  and  Staff  Committees 

3:00-6:00  p.m.  Group  Recreation  and  Picnic  -  Ledges  State  Park* 

Sun.,  July  15 

3:00-6:00  p.m.  Tour  of  an  Iowa  Farm* 

Mon. ,  July  l6 

6:00-8:^5  a.m.  General  Session South  Ballrocmi,  Memorial  tftiion 

Chairman  -  Alex  Black 

Assistant  Director,  Penna.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Marketing  Research  T^praisal  from  the  Point  of  View  of 
A  Food  Trade  Representative  - 

C.  W.  Sadd 

General  Manager,  Cooperative  P  &  C  Family  Foods,  Inc. 

Syracuse,  New  York 

9:00-11:^5  a.m.   Appraisal  Group  Meetings 

1:00-3:30  p.m.    Seminars  and  Staff  Committees 

3:^5-^:^5  P^m*    Tour  of  Institute  for  At<Miic  Research 
(Advance  registration  required) 

4:^5-5:^5  p.m.    Tour  of  Iowa  State  College  TV  Station* 

No  formal  dinners  scheduled  for  tonight 


*  Tours  assemble  on  West  Terrace  of  Itoion  Building. 
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Tues.,  July  1? 

8:00-8:45  a.m.         General  Session Great  ffall ,  Ffemorlal  Union 

Chairman  -  Dorothy  Dickina 
Director  of  Home  Econonics 
Mississippi  State  College 

Marketing  Research  Appraisal  from  the  Consumer's 
Point  of  View  - 

Mrs.  Katharine  Alderman     (Hcane  Maker) 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

9:00-11:^5  a.m.  Appraisal  Group  Ifeetings 

1:00-3:30  p.m.  Seminars  and  Staff  Ccfflanittees 

k:k3"3'.k^  p.m.  Tovr  of  Iowa  State  College  TV  Station* 

PERIOD  II 

6:00-9:00  p.m.  Dinner New  Dining  Roan,  Friley-Hughes  Hall 

Chairman  -  Floyd  Andre 
Dean  of  Agricialture 
Iowa  State  College 

Ten  Years  of  Stepped  Up  Msurketing  Research  - 
Earl  L.  Butz 
Assistant  Secretary,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Wed.,  July  l8 

8:00-11 :30  a.m.   General  Session Gallery  Room,  Memorial  lAiion 

Chairman  -  Gwynn  Gamett 

Administrator,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Presentations  of  Appraisals  of  Progress  in  Marketing 
Research  by  Consultcints  to  Appraisal  Grotips  I,  II,  and  HI 

12:45-3:00  p.m.   General  Session Gallery  Rocan,  Memorial  IMion 

Chairman  -  Roy  E.  Huffiaan 

Head,  Depeurtment  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
Montana  State  College 

Presentations  of  Appraisals  of  Progress  in  Marketing 
Research  by  Consultants  to  Appraisal  Groups  IV  and  V 
3:30-4:30  p.m.    Itour  of  Iowa  State  College  Boar  Testing  Station 


*  Tours  assemble  on  West  Terrace  of  Iftiion  Building. 
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Thiars;,  Jiily  19 

8:00-10:13  a.m.   General  Session South  Ballroom,  Memorial  Ibiion 

Chairman  -  Niels  Borholm 

Head,  Department  of  Economics 
University  of  Kiode  Island 

Presentation  of  Appraisals  of  Progress  in  Marlseting 
Research  by  Consultants  to  Appraisal  Groups  VI  and  VII 

10 : 30-11  :k3   a.m.  Meeting  of  Extension  Workers South  Ballroom 

Meeting  of  State  Department  of  Agriculture 

Workers Boom  201 

Appraisal  Groizp  Meetings 

1:00-3:30  p.m.    Appraisal  Group  Meetings 

(Extension  and  Service  workers  meet  jointly  with 
Research  workers) 

3:^5-^:^5  P»ia.    Tour  of  Institute  for  Atomic  Resesurch 
(Advance  registration  required) 

4: 45-5: 45  p.m.    Tour  of  Iowa  State  College  TV  Station* 

6:00-9 :00  p.m.    Dinner Great  Hall,  Memorial  Union 

Chairman  -  M.  A.  Anderson 

Associate  Director,  Iowa  Agricultiiral  Extension  Service 

How  Farm  People  Accept  New  Ideas  - 
J.  M.  Bohlen  and  G.  M.  Seal 
Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
Iowa  State  College 

Fri.,  July  20 

8:00-9:15  a.m.    Appraisal  Groizp  Meetings 

(Research,  Extension  and  Service  jointly) 

9 : 30-3J.  :00  a.m.   General  Session South  Ballroom,  Memorial  IMion 

Chairman  -  Omer  W.  Herimann 

Deputy  Administrator,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Simmiary  of  Workshop  Contributions  to  Maxketing  Research  - 
Herman  M.  Southworth 
Asst.  to  Deputy  Adm. ,  Agricxiltural  Marketing  Service 

Review  of  Workshop  Contributions  to  Inrproved  Marketing 
Service  Programs  - 

George  H.  Chick 

Chief,  Division  of  Markets 

Maine  State  Department  of  Agricultxire 


*  Tours  assemble  on  West  Terrace  of  Union  Building. 
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Frl.,  July  20  (continued) 


Review  of  Workshop  Contributions  to  Improved  Marketing 
Extension  Programs  - 

Maurice  C«  Bond 

Director  of  Extension,  Cornell  Iftiiversity 


Ad  Hoc  Sessions 

Mon. ,  July  l6 

Memorial  IMion 

k:k^  p.m.  Teeu^hing  i^icultural  Marketing Pine  Room 

Leader  -  A.  L.  Larson 

Oklahoma  A  &  M  College 

3 th3  p«m.       Dairy  Marketing  Research Room  6h 

Leader  -  Hugh  L.  Cook 

University  of  Wisconsin 

3ih^  p*m.       Developing  New  Market  Fiacilities ••  Cyclone 

Leader  -  R*  D.  Donaldson  Cellar 

Penna.  State  Uiiversity 

6:00  p.m.       Motivation  Research;  Why  Does  A  Consumer 

Purchase  What  She  Does? • Pine  Room 

Leader  -  J.  D.  Shaffer 

Michigan  State  l&dversity 

Tues.,  July  17 

3:^5  p.m.        Fruit  and  Vegetable  Marketing  Research Pine  Roan 

Leader  -  A.  H.  Harrington 

State  College  of  Washington 

3 :^5  P*m.        Livestock  Marketing  Reseeurch Room  ^9 

Leader  -  Jack  D.  Johnson 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

3:4^  p.m.       Poultry  and  Egg  Marketing  Research Cyclone 

Leader  -  A.  L.  Ovens  Cellar 

IMiversity  of  Rhode  Island 

Wed. ,  July  l8 

3:15  P»m.       What  Private  Research  Agencies  are  Doing  and 

How  They  Can  Help  Us  Pine  Room 

Leader  -  Phillip  B.  Dwoskin 

Marketing  Research  Division 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
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Ad  Hoc  Sessions  (continued) 

Wed.,  July  l8 

5:30  p.m.       Films  and  Graphic  Materials  for  Presentation 

of  Results  of  Marketing  Research » Pine  Room 

Leader  -  Rosalind  Lifquist 

Marketing  Research  Division 

Agricialtui-al  Meirketing  Service 
Featuring  -  Captain  R.  C.  Bentley 

lova  State  College 

Thurs. ,  July  19 

3:45  p.m.       Problem  Surveys  -  Would  Extension-Research 

Cooperation  Fill  a  Gap? Pine  Room 

Leader  -  W.  H.  Dankers 

University  of  Minnesota 

Appredsal  Groups 

Appraisal  Group  I Gallery  Room 

Consultant  -  F.  A.  Kutish,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Econonics 
Iowa  State  College 

Chairman   -  Samuel  J.  Gilbert,  Federal-State  Agricultural  Statistician 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Secretary  -  John  0.  Gerald,  Market  Organization  and  Costs  Branch 

Marketing  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Meurketing  Service 

tferketing  information  and  statistics  and  outlook  analysis.  -  Research 
relating  to  needs  for  marketing  information  by  farmers,  marketing  firms  and 
consimiers;  to  uses  made  of  it;  to  methods  of  obtaining,  c(»ipiling,  analyzing, 
summarizing,  and  disseminating  marketing  information  and  developing  outlook 
forecasts;  to  the  acciuracy  of  information  and  forecasts  supplied. 


Appraisal  Group  II Council 

Chamber 
Consiiltant  -  D.  Barton  DeLoach,  Chief,  Market  Organization  and 

Costs  Branch,  Marketing  Research  Division,  Agricultural 
Meirketing  Service 

Ch£drman   -  Martin  D.  Woodin,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Econcmics 
Louisiana  State  University 

Secretary  -  N.  T.  Pritchard,  Market  Organization  and  Costs  Branch 

Marketing  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
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Appraiseil  Groiips  (continued) 


Pricing  and  the  organization  of  markets*  -  Research  irelating  to  margins 
ai^  their  composition;  marketing  channels;  buying  and  selling  practices  and 
the  organization  of  exchange;  the  competitive  structure  of  markets;  inter- 
regional ccrapetition;  institutionsLL  arrangements  eiffecting  marketing. 

Appraisal  Group  III Cyclone  Cellar 

Consulta^nt  -  Eric  Thor,  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Ifoiiversity  of  Florida 

Chaiiman   -  John  G.  McNeely,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Texas  A  &  M  College 

Secretary  -  Robert  K.  Bogardus,  Treuisportation  and  Facilities  Branch 

Marketing  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Efficiency  of  marketing  operations.-  Research  relating  to  the  design  aiKi 
operation  of  facilities  and  equijanent,  work  methods  and  organization,  manage- 
ment of  operations  in  the  firm,  operating  costs  and  returns  and  their  measure- 
ment, economies  of  scale. 

Appraisal  Groi:^  IV. Rocan  39 

Consultant  -  E.  R.  Keihl,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 
University  of  Missouri 

Chairman   -  Starley  M.  Hunter,  Federal  Extension  Service 

Secretary  -  Harold  T»  Cook,  Biological  Sciences  Branch,  Marketing 
Research  Division,  Agricultioral  Marketing  Service 

Product  qiiality;  Its  measurement,  and,  the  maintenance  and  iaagprovement  of 
quality  in  marketing  channels.  -  Research  relating  to  the  identification  and 
measurement  of  quality;  consumer  interest  in  quality;  the  formulation  of  grade 
standards  and  development  of  testing  procedures;  the  extent  and  causes  of 
losses  through  deterioration,  contamination,  and  spoilage  and  ways  of  prevent- 
ing and  controlling  such  losses;  and  to  the  econcanic  aspects  of  quality  iden- 
tification and  grading  and  quality  improvement  programs. 

Appraisal  Group  V Room  6h 

Consultant  -  Shelby  A.  Robert,  American  Dairy  Association,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Chairman   -  R.  E.  Seltzer,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 
University  of  Arizona 
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Appraisal  Groups  (continued) 

Secretary  -  Robert  M.  Walsh,  Chief,  Jferket  Development  Branch 

MEu:keting  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Market  development.  -  Research  relating  to  the  expansion  of  demand  through 
prcanotion  and  merchandising,  potential  demand  for  new  or  improved  products  or 
services,  product  developnent  and  market  testing,  consumer  preferences  and  huy- 
ing  behavior  artd  the  motivations  underlying  it.  Domestic  and  foreign  market 
outlets  will  be  considered. 

Ai^raisal  Group  VI Room  244 

Consultant  -  G.  E.  Brandow,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Chairman   -  Walter  J.  Wills,  Professor  of  AgriciiLtural  Marketing 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Secretary  -  Herbert  C.  Kriesel,  Statistical  and  Historical  Research  Branch 
Agricultural  Economics  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Public  policies  and  programs  affecting  market  prices  and  distribution. - 
Research  relating  to  the  extent  of,  need  for,  and  effects  of  public  regulation 
of  markets  and  marketing  agencies,  organizations,  and  institutions;  to  the 
public  provision  of  marketing  services  and  provision  and  operation  of  markets 
and  market  facilities;  to  the  appraisal  of  existing  or  proposed  price  support, 
surplus  removal,  distribution,  subsidy,  diversion,  sales  promotion,  marketing 
agreement,  and  similar  programs. 

Appraised.  Groirp  VII Pine  Room 

ConsxiLtant  -  Raymond  G.  Bressler,  Jr. ,  Director,  Giannini  Foundation 
of  Agricultural  Econcxaics,  lAiiversity  of  California 

Chairman   -  L.  W.  Schruben,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Kansas  State  College 

Secretary  -  Winn  P.  Pinner,  Asst,  Chief,  Market  Organization  &  Costs  Branch 
Marketing  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

General  objectives  and  balance  in  marketing  research.  -  Over-all  appraisal 
in  texTOS  of  objectiveness,  ccanprehensiveness  and  balance  in  coverage  of  the 
field,  efficiency  with  which  the  work  is  organized  and  conducted,  cumulative 
acconplishment,  effectiveness  of  results  in  application. 
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Seminars 

Seminar  I Room  6k 

Leader  -  Charles  E.  French^  Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Econooiics 
Purdue  University 

Statistical  and  mathematical  techniques  for  input-output  analysis.  - 
Linear  prograiamingj  the  Coho-Douglas  and  alternative  functional  representa- 
tions; analysis  of  operation  involving  discrete  rather  than  continuously 
variable  inputs. 

Seminar  II. .  Council  Cham'ber 

Leader  -  Richard  H.  Foote,  Statistical  and  Historical  Research  Branch 

Agricultural  Economics  Division^  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Statistical  analysis  of  economic  relationships.  -  Single -equation  and 
muLti-eqimtion  analysis  of  time-series  data;  the  development  and  testing  of 
structural  models;  dealing  vith  nonlinear  relationships. 

Seminar  IH Gallery  Room 

Leader  -  Earl  E.  Houseman,  Chief  Statistical  Officer,  Statistical  Clearance 
and  Standards,  Agricultural  Marlseting  Service 

Use  of  survey  and  experimental  techniques  in  marketing  research.  -  Con- 
sumer and  trade  surveys,  continuing  panels,  and  controlled  experiments  as 
methods  of  measuring  consumer  preference  and  acceptance,  studying  consumption 
patterns,  and  testing  the  effectiveness  of  prcffiiotional  and  merchandising  ef- 
forts; sampling,  design  and  interpretation,  problems  associated  vith  experi- 
mental and  survey  approaches,  potentialities  for  motivation  research. 

^e.Tni nar  IV. >>>>»•. •.>>.•••***.•••> •>>..*.....  noooi  ^y 

Leader  -  >fe:x  E,   Brunk,   Professor  of  hferketing.  Department  of  Econnmi  cs 
Cornell  University 

Methods  of  research  on  operational  problems  of  firms.    -  Methods  Engineer- 
ing,   cost  accounting,   development  of  synthetic  m^odels,   analysis  of  economies  of 
scale,   estimation  and  comparison  of  costs  and  retiims. 

Seminar  V. Pine  Room 

Leaders  -  George  F.   Dow,   Associate  Direct-or 

Jfeiine  AgricxiLtural  Experiment  Station 
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S<?mi nars  (continued) 

-  Harry  C.  Trelogan,  Director,  Marketing  Research  Division 
Agriciiltural  Marketing  Service 

Administrative  methods  and  techniques  in  the  development  and  operation  of 
marketing  research  programs.  -  Determination  of  progi^am  objectives,  selection 
of  problons,  consultation  with  industry,  use  of  advisory  committees,  staff  par- 
ticipation in  program  development,  appraisal  of  proposed  projects,  adequacy  of 
information  on  going  research,  encouragement  of  creative  approach  among  research 
personnel,  integrating  basic  and  applied  research,  preparation  and  presentation 
of  budgets,  organization  of  staff,  recruitment,  training,  and  supervision, 
supervision  of  contract  research,  organizing  cooperation  among  disciplines,  or- 
ganizing interagency  and  interinstitutional  cooperation,  maintaining  industry 
cooperation,  delineation  of  work  between  agencies  and  organizational  units, 
adequacy  and  eicpense  of  commmi cations  between  researchers,  regional  research, 
reporting  results  of  research,  operating  fiscal  controls. 


Ttie   following  consnittee  was  responsible  for  planning  and  conduct  of  the 
Workshop : 

Geoffrey  S.  Shepherd,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa 

Maurice  C.  Bond,  Director  of  Extension,  Cornell  Ifaiversity 
Ithaca,  New  York 

Aubrey  J.  Brown,  Head,  Department  of  Agricult\ii*al  Economics 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky 

George  H.  Chick,  Chief,  Division  of  Markets,  Maine  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Axogusta,  Maine 

William  C.  Crow,  Liaison,  Commissioners  of  Agriculture 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriciature 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

D.  Barton  DeLoach,  Chief,  Market  Organization  and  Costs  Branch 
Marketing  Research  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
U.  S.  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Raymond  C.  Scott,  Assistant  Director,  Division  of  Agricultural 
Economics  Programs,  Federal  Extension  Service 
U.  S.  Depeurtment  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 
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The  Cormi  ttee  was  assisted  "by: 

Barnard  Joy,  Assistant  to  the  Administrator  for  Research  Advisory 
Ccramittees,  Agricultural  Research  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.   -  Cons\iltant 

Rosalind  Lifquist,  Market  Organization  suid  Costs  Branch,  Bferketing 
Research  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washingtcai  25,  D.  C.  -  Consultant 

Herman  M.  Southworth,  Assistant  to  the  Deputy  Administrator,  Meirketing 
Research  and  Statistics,  Agriciiltural  J&rketing  Service,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriciilture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.  -  Consultant 

Harry  C.  Trelogan,  Director,  Marketing  Research  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  -  Consultant 

Arthur  W.  True,  Assistant  to  the  Director,  Marketing  Research  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricultiire 
Washington  25,  D,  C.  -  Executive  Secretary  of  Planning  Committee 

-  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Workshop 
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WORKSHOP  PURPOSE  MP  PLAN 

Harry  C.  Itelogan 

Director,  Marketing  Research  Division 

AgriciAltioral  Marketing  Service 

The  8th  National  Agricultural  Marketing  Workshop  comes  at  a  jimcture  in 
the  development  of  our  work  that  seems  propitious  for  reflection  and  evalua- 
tion. The  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  19^6,  enacted  as  Title  II  of  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act,  had  among  its  stated  objectives  to  bring  to 
marketing  a  scientific  approach  by  providing  for:   (l)  "continuous  research 
to  improve  the  marketing,  handling,  storage,  processing,  transportation,  and 
distribution  of  agricultural  products;  and  (2)  cooperation  among  Federal  and 
State  agencies,  producers,  industry  organizations,  and  others  in  the  develop- 
ment and  effectuation  of  research  and  marketing  programs  to  improve  the  dis- 
tribution processes."  Now  that  10  years  have  elapsed  since  the  legislation 
was  passed,  the  time  is  appropriate  to  stop,  look,  and  listen  as  we  go  for- 
ward with  the  work.  This  is  the  reasoning  behind  the  theme  adopted  for  this 
Workshop,  namely,  "AgriciiltiiraJ.  Marketing  Research  and  Its  Use — Appraisal 
and  Prospect." 

In  terms  of  the  workshops  themselves,  this  occasion  represents  a  point 
of  departure  that  involves  a  considerable  change  in  tact  from  those  that 
have  preceded  it.  Our  first  workshop,  held  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
in  19^9>  had  as  its  purpose  "to  improve  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of 
agricultural  marketing  research  by  providing  for  persons  who  are  planning, 
supervising,  and  conducting  such  research  the  opportunity  to  clarify  the 
objectives,  improve  the  methodology  and  increase  the  usefulness  of  such 
research  through  group  thinking  and  an  exchange  of  ideas  and  experiences." 
The  subject  matter  was  a  generalized  review  of  agricioltural  marketing 
research  with  six  work  groups  discussing  broad  areas  of  the  field.  A  sizable 
portion  of  those  attending  were  leaders  responsible  for  this  expanding 
marketing  research  activity.  Deans,  directors,  administrators,  and  heads  of 
departments  were  prominent  among  the  group.  Accordingly,  they  looked  at  the 
problems  as  supervisors  would  with  broad  purposes  and  objectives  in  mind. 
Methods  and  techniques  of  research  were  discussed  but  hardly  in  satisfactory 
detail. 

The  83  participants  were  enthusiastic  about  the  potentialities  of  the 
workshop  approach  for  helping  those  engaged  in  the  work  to  improve  the 
general  level  of  performance  through  exchange  of  views  and  ideas.  They  pro- 
posed that  three  subsequent  workshops  be  planned  to  permit  greater  scrutiny 
of  particular  segments  of  marketing  research  with  greater  emphasis  upon 
methods  and  techniques  for  conducting  research.  They  recommended  that  the 
general  pattern  of  roughly  half  the  time  spent  in  general  sessions  and  half 
in  work  group  discussions  be  continued  but  that  some  representation  from 
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Extension  and  Service  workers  be  included  to  obtain  the  points  of  view  of 
those  vising  or  disseminating  the  results  of  marketing  research. 

The  next  three  workshops  responded  to  these  proposals.  Attendance  was 
made  up  primarily  of  those  who  actxAally  did  the  research.  The   subject  matter 
and  work  groups  were  designed  to  bring  together  scientists  from  a  wide  array 
of  disciplines.  While  agricultural  economists  tended  to  be  most  numerous,  a 
liberal  intermixture  of  home  economists,  technologists,  biologists,  engineers, 
marketing  specialists  and  statisticians  was  included.  Exchange  of  ideas 
among  these  researchers  led  to  better  understanding  of  terminology  and  dif- 
ferent types  of  research  methods,  of  areas  of  mutual  interest,  and  of 
opportiinities  for  joint  research.  Each  succeeding  workshop  turned  out  to  be 
larger  than  the  preceding  one  and  included  more  Extension  and  Service  workers 
as  well  as  people  engaged  in  marketing  research. 

At  the  end  of  this  series,  a  new  series  of  workshops  was  recommended 
with  the  proposal  that  Extension  and  Service  subjects  and  personnel  be 
included  on  a  more  equal  basis .  This  was  believed  desirable  as  these  acti- 
vities were  being  segregated  to  a  greater  degree  in  the  administration  of 
the  legislation  and  the  workshop  offered  an  excellent  torvm  for  the  workers 
to  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  activities  of  their  counterparts  in  the 
respective  groups.  It  was  also  proposed  that  the  workshops  be  held  in  dif- 
ferent regions  to  give  workers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  attend.  Except  for  the  workshop  held  in  the  Far  West,  attendance 
has  continued  to  grow,  evidently  reflecting  a  greater  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  those  engaged  in  the  marketing  work  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
for  advancing  professional  knowledge. 

The  Plan 

While  the  basic  pattern  for  the  workshops  has  been  maintained  through- 
out, each  one  has  been  a  new  experience  in  terms  of  both  subject  matter  and 
arrangement.  Each  one  has  also  brought  forth  criticisms  and  suggestions  for 
alternate  ways  of  achieving  the  objectives.  This  year  the  pattern  has  been 
altered  to  a  greater  degree  than  heretofore  in  the  effort  to  respond  to  some 
of  the  more  persistent  suggestions.  The  changes  reflect  an  endeavor  to 
devote  more  time  to  research  methodology  and  group  discussions  and  to  permit 
a  greater  number,  especially  of  Extension  and  Service  people,  to  attend  for 
a  shorter  length  of  time . 

To  achieve  these  ends,  this  workshop  will:   (l)  Have  less  time  allotted 
to  formal  lectures  or  presentations  that  have  been  used  in  the  past  to  open 
each  day's  discussions;  (2)  include  for  the  first  time  seminars  dealing  with 
advanced  methods  and  techniques  of  research;  and  (3)  in  view  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  workshop  in  which  the  points  of  view  of  administrative  leaders 
of  research  are  particularly  inrportant,  provide  seminars  treating  topics  of 
interest  to  research  administrators. 
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The   workshop  will  be  divided  into  two  fairly  distinct  periods.  The 
first  will  include  the  seminai-s  and  the  appraisal  disciissions.  The  second 
will  be  devoted  primarily  to  reporting  the  results  of  the  appraisal  group 
discussions  and  to  consideration  of  the  dissemination  of  research  restilts. 
This  is  designed  to  let  Extension  emd  Service  workers  get  the  essence  of 
the  previous  discussions  and  to  contribute  to  the  phases  of  appraisal  in 
which  they  are  most  interested  without  staying  throughout  the  whole  workshop. 

The  seminars  on  methodology  are  not  intended  to  teach  the  methods 
scheduled  for  review.  Rather,  they  anticipate  that  those  attending  each 
seminar  are  already  familiar  with  the  method  so  that  time  can  be  devoted 
primarily  to  an  examination  of  the  application  of  the  method  to  different 
types  of  problems  and  to  recent  advances  or  refinements  that  have  been 
made  in  it.  The  seminars  are  imder  the  leadership  of  men  who  are  acknow- 
ledged leaders  of  the  types  of  work  involved.  These  leaders,  together  with 
selected  associates,  have  planned  in  advance  for  the  systematic  presentation 
and  discussion  of  the  subject  matter. 

The  seminars  on  administration  are  likely  to  assume  the  characteristics 
of  group  discussions  devoted  to  a  series  of  selected  topics  that  have  been 
divided  between  them.  Most  of  you  will  have  the  opportunity  to  select  both 
a  seminar  and  an  appraisal  group  of  your  choice.  Those  who  have  accepted 
leadership  of  the  appraisal,  groups,  however,  will  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  attend  seminars. 

For  each  appraisal  group  a  staff  committee,  made  up  of  the  chairman, 
secretary,  and  consultant,  plus  one  or  two  others,  has  been  asked  to  devote 
its  time  to  guiding  and  directing  the  discussions  in  more  orderly  and 
systematic  fashion  than  might  otherwise  occvir.  The  appraisal  group  staff 
committees  will  meet  each  day  simultaneously  with  the  seminars.  This 
arrangement  is  intended  to  conserve  time  in  appraisal  groups  and  thereby 
afford  time  for  most  of  those  participating  in  each  appraisal  group  to 
attend  seminars. 

At  the  start  of  Beriod  II  the  consultant  for  each  appraisal  group  has 
been  asked  to  present  a  talk  on  the  subject  considered  by  his  appraisal 
group.  The  consultant  is  given  wide  latitude  to  express  his  own  views  and 
his  talk  will  be  part  of  the  workshop  report.  Although  it  is  expected  that 
his  talk  will  draw  heavily  upon  views  that  have  been  expressed  within  the 
group  he  represents,  he  is  not  required  to  express  the  consensus  of  the 
group.  The  written  report  of  the  group  for  inclusion  in  the  published  work- 
shop report  will  be  prepared  independently,  under  the  general  direction  of 
the  chairman,  with  the  secretary  taking  major  responsibility  for  the  actual 
writing.  You  will  note  that  opportunity  is  provided  in  Period  II  for  review 
and  revision  of  the  written  report  of  each  appraisal  group  after  the 
consultant  has  presented  his  talk  and  the  general,  session  has  reacted  to  it. 

As  in  the  past,  provision  has  been  made  for  dinners  that  will  provide 
some  diversion  from  the  immediate  discussions  of  the  appraisal  groups  and 
seminars  and  for  a  number  of  ad  hoc  activities.  The  ad  hoc  activities 
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include  opportunities  to  become  familiar  with  the  host  institution,  including 
its  facilities,  personnel,  and  hospitality.  Time  has  also  been  set  aside  for 
ad  hoc  groups  to  meet  to  discuss  topics  not  formally  schedioled  that  are  of 
interest  to  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  getting  together  for  a  mutually 
beneficial  session.  As  soon  as  your  desires  for  ad  hoc  meetings  on  particu- 
lar subjects  are  made  known,  the  arrangements  for  these  meetings  will  be 
announced. 


The  Purpose 

The  general  theme  or  topic  of  this  workshop  is  "Agricultxiral  Marketing 
Research  and  Its  Use- -Appraisal  and  Prospect."  In  a  sense,  this  represents 
a  reversion  back  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  original  workshop.  It  reflects 
the  thought  that  the  time  is  appropriate  to  assess  what  has  been  done  since 
the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  was  passed  10  years  ago  and  what  needs  to  be 
done  to  adequately  carry  out  the  responsibilities  that  have  been  entrusted 
to  us.  For  this  purpose  we  are  pleased  to  have  with  us  a  number  of  adminis- 
trative leaders  of  our  research  joining  with  those  who  are  actioally 
conducting  the  work. 

In  approaching  this  theme,  I  anticipate  that  each  appraisal  group  will 
exercise  considerable  independence  with  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  dis- 
cussions, the  methods  of  assessment,  and  the  ingenuity  employed  to  make  best 
use  of  the  limited  time  available.  The  different  types  of  subject  matter 
assigned  to  each  appraisal  group  will  necessarily  require  variations  in 
method  of  assessment.  Moreover,  nothing  coiild  be  more  deadening  than  to 
have  a  series  of  reports  that  followed  a  vmiform  or  routinized  pattern. 

Whatever  the  approach  adopted,  each  appraisal  group  needs  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  basic  objective  of  research  under  the  Agricultxiral  Marketing 
Act  is  to  seek  solutions  to  problems  encountered  in  marketing  farm  products . 
In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  have  available  to  us  adequate  reseeirch  tools 
and  the  know-how  to  use  them  properly.  The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to 
appraise  the  research  itself  and  not  the  marketing  functions  or  services  to 
which  research  is  applied.  In  other  words,  we  need  to  answer  the  questions 
that  may  be  raised  about  the  adequacy  and  performance  of  the  researchers  in 
the  markets . 

I  anticipate  that  there  may  be  some  disagreement  about  the  definitions 
of  marketing  and  about  the  objectives  of  marketing  research.  It  behooves  us, 
however,  to  try  to  visualize  what  was  intended  in  the  legislation  under  which 
most  of  our  work  is  done  and  to  appraise  our  work  in  the  light  of  the  objec- 
tives, directives,  and  problems  cited  in  that  legislation.  Among  the  types 
of  questions  that  will  probably  merit  consideration  in  the  appraisal  are  the 
following: 

(l)  What  do  we  know  now  that  we  didn't  know  10  years  ago?  Has  this 
knowledge  been  compiled  in  ways  to  make  it  most  useful? 
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(2)  To  what  degree  has  research  in  the  area  under  discussion  provided 
ideas,  information,  or  statistical  data  that  can  be  tised  intelli- 
gently in  a  private  enterprise  system  of  marketing? 

(3)  How  much  is  the  research  actually  being  used  by  private  firms, 
regulatory  or  service  agencies,  or  others  associated  with  our 
marketing  system? 

(k)     What  may  be  regarded  as  the  outstanding  successes  and  the  most 
notable  failures  in  the  research  that  has  been  undertaken  and 
what  guidance  can  be  obtained  from  these  observations? 

(5)  Do  the  designs  of  experiment  and  the  results  of  reseeirch  bear 
upon  the  stated  objectives  of  the  projects?  (Or  do  we  need 
another  Leonard  Salter  to  come  along  and  point  out  the  inconsist- 
ency between  (a)  objectives,  (b)  research  resvilts,  and  (c) 
conclusions  or  recommendations  in  research  publications?) 

(6)  V/hat  advances  have  been  made  in  the  methods  and  techniques  of 
research,  particularly  from  the  standpoint  of  improving  its  scope 
and  validity  as  well  as  its  potential  usefulness  for  the  clientele 
it  is  intended  to  serve?  What  fiirther  advances  are  needed? 

(7)  Does  the  research  in  the  area  under  discussion  treat  one  or  more 
of  the  objectives  listed  for  attention  in  Section  203  of  the 
Agricultiiral  Marketing  Act  of  19^6?  (Or  has  the  research  departed 
from  the  basic  assignment  in  the  legislation? )  Is  our  legislative 
authorization  adequate  to  provide  for  work  that  will  make  the 
greatest  contribution? 

(8)  Are  there  gaps  in  the  research  that  are  not  adequately  treated 
and  therefore  should  receive  more  attention  in  the  future? 

(9)  Is  the  research  forward  looking?  Are  we  solving  yesterday's 
problems  or  are  we  anticipating  the  problems  that  will  need 
solution  tomorrow?  Is  the  research  as  dynaraie  as  the  market? 
Is  the  research  that  was  needed  yesterday  still  needed? 

(10)  What  constitutes  basic  research  in  this  area?  Are  we  doing  any 
of  it?  Shovild  we  do  more? 

(11)  Is  some  of  our  research  done  only  in  the  spirit  of  art  for  art's 
sake?  Or  should  we  be  reminded  of  John  Ruskin's  observation, 
"Remember  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  world  are  the  most 
useless—peacocks  and  lilies  for  instance." 
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(12)  Is  research  being  adeqiiately  reported?  Cotild  we  be  accused  of 
conducting  a  mutiml  admiration  society  writing  reports  designed 
to  appeal  to  our  learned  colleagues,  rather  than  to  practical 
farmers  and  market  operators?  Let  us   be  mindfiil  of  Viscount 
Morley's  observation,  "Success  depends  on  three  things — who  says 
it,  what  he  says,  how  he  says  it;  and  of  these  three,  what  he 
says  is  the  least  important." 

With  respect  to  procedures,  I  have  no  set  alignment  to  suggest  to  the 
appraisal  group  staff  committees .  Some  ideas  have  already  been  presented 
and  some  advance  work  has  already  been  done,  particularly  by  way  of  preparing 
bibliographies  and  ciu:rent  lists  of  projects  of  research  relevant  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  each  appraisal  group.  Some  thoxights  have  been  expressed  with 
respect  to  parceling  out  review  responsibilities  among  the  appraisal  group 
participants.  These  need  not  be  followed  assiduo\isly.  They  may  serve  as 
points  of  departure  but  the  fact  remains  that  any  appraisal  group  should  at 
least  take  cognizance  of  the  publications  that  have  appeared  in  the  field 
being  covered  in  the  discussion.  This  does  not  necessarily  require  a 
systematic  review  of  each  publication.  Rather  it  offers  the  opportunity  for 
judicious  selection  of  items  to  be  scrutinized  in  greater  detail  as  examples 
of  successes  or  failures,  or  of  particiilarly  useful  or  useless  activities, 
or  of  leads  for  paths  that  merit  further  exploration. 

The  very  thought  of  appraissil  incorporated  in  the  theme  of  this  work- 
shop suggests  that  we  aren't  entirely  satisfied  or  complacent.  It  suggests 
that  we  need  to  examine  our  work  to  find  the  inherent  weaioiesses,  as  well  as 
to  recognize  the  strengths  that  can  be  detected.  It  implies  that  we  need  to 
check  our  conipasses  and  be  conscious  of  the  direction  in  which  we  are  going. 
For  this  purpose  we  need  to  examine  the  horizon  and  ascertain  whether  a 
change  of  course  is  in  order. 

To  do  this  job  effectively,  I  suggest  that  all  of  us  may  have  occasion 
to  reckon  with  our  own  biases,  prejudices  and  habits  of  thought.  We  may  need 
to  adjust  our  perspectives .  We  may  do  well  to  listen  attentively  to  the 
points  of  view  expressed  by  others  coming  from  a  little  different  habitat 
than  our  own  or  enjoying  a  different  vantage  point  for  reviewing  the  scene. 
To  underscore  this  point  will  you  bear  with  me  while  we  show  a  film  that  has 
been  drawn  from  ptire  research  in  psychology  which  is  not  intended  to  reflect 
on  anything  in  particular  but  which  might  inspire  some  thoughts  or  provoke 
some  discussion. 

In  closing  this  phase  of  the  discussion,  let  me  express  the  hope  that 
10  years  of  marketing  research  has  not  led  us  to  the  point  where  the 
following  quotation  applies: 

Give  me  the  old  enthusiasms  back. 
Give  me  the* ardent  longings  that  I  lack, — 
The  glorious  dreams  that  fooled  me  in  my  youth, 
The  sweet  mirage  that  liired  me  on  its  track, — 
.  And  take  away  the  bitter,  barren  truth. 

Ah,  yes,  success,  I  fear,  has  come  too  late  I 
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FRAMEWORKS  FOR  APPRAISING  MARKETING  RESEARCH 

Karl  A.  Fox 
Iowa  State  College 

Ten  years  ago  lacking  a  month  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  19U6  was 
approved.  Our  reverence  for  terminal  zeros  being  what  it  is,  it  is  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  ccaiduct  a  decennial  review  of  our  activities  under 
this  charter  and  appraise  the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  of  the  founding 
fathers  have  been  achieved.  It  is  even  more  fitting  that  we  appraise  the  ex- 
tent to  which  marketing  research  meets  our  own  criteria  of  relevance  and  suc- 
cess. 

I.  Objectives  of  Marketing  Research 

As  with  other  historical  documents  and  figures,  many  of  us  entertain  a 
naive  notion  as  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  and  its 
sponsors c  To  paraphrase  a  line  from  a  recent  play,  "House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee not  born  yesterdayl"  Nevertheless  it  is  lively  and  entertaining  to 
criticize  the  sponsors  of  inarketing  research  on  the  basis  not  of  what  th^ 
said  but  of  what  we  think  they  thought. 

In  195U  Willard  Cochrane  stated, "Congressmen  voted  for  an  increase  in 
funds  for  marketing  research  in  the  hope  that  such  research  might  solve  the 
price-income  problem  in  agriculture,  TRe  collective  hope  of  Congress  would, 
however,  seem  to  run  first  in  terms  of  one  theme  and  then  in  terras  of  another. 
First  theme:  if  we  investigate  this  great,  sprawling,  con^Dlex  marketing  sys- 
tem sufficiently  we  may  find  an  inportant  new  market  for  farm  products,  an 
iirportant  source  of  demand  that  has  been  overlooked  -  a  voracious  maw,  if  you 
please,  down  vjhich  farm  products  may  be  poured  endlessly  without  cost  to  the 
government  and  with  price  enhancing  consequences.  Second  theme:  the  marketing 
spread  between  farmer  and  consumer  is  too  wide—  too  mach  of  the  consumer's 
food  dollar  goes  to  middlemen—  and  perhaps  a  part  of  this  spread  can  be  cap- 
tured for  the  farmer, 

"Now  the  first  of  these  hopes  is  grounded  in  ignorance  and  make-believe, 
,  •  •  .  The  second  hope  is  more  like  a  mirage.  .  .  •  They"  (the  proponents  of 
increased  marketing  research  in  the  Congress  of  I9U6  and  in  the  Congress  and 
the  Administration  of  19$h)   "are  looking  for  miraclesj  they  are  looking  for 
surplus-removing,  price-raising  panaceas,  which  I  for  one  don't  think  exist. "V 

The  crudest  and  most  brutal  criterion  for  measuring  the  success  of  mar- 
keting research  is  what  happens  to  the  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 
On  this  point  W.  E.  Folz  has  commented,  "The  farra-to-consumer  spread  is  com- 
puted by  such  a  method  that  when  prices  rise,  the  farmer's  share  of  the  con- 
sumer dollar  invariably  increases}  when  prices  decline,  it  invariably  decreases. 
Since  the  problem  of  securing  an  adequate  return  for  the  farmer  is  most  acute 
during  periods  of  declining  prices,  the  use  of  ,  »  •  (this  n^asure)  ,  ,  .,  , 


„/  Cochrane,  Willard  W,,  "Agricultural  Economics  in  the  Decade  Ahead"  Journal 
of  Farm  Economics,  Proceedings  Number,  December  195U,  pp.  817-819, 
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places  a  statistical  handicap  on  the  research  program  at  the  outset, "V  On 
this  basis  we  were  licked  before  we  started?  the  farmer's  share  has  declined 
steadily  from  the  near-record  level  of  52  percent  in  I9I46  to  Ul  percent  in 
1955.  We  are  even  worse  off  than  the  character  in  Stephen  Crane's  poem,  which 
begins,  "I  saw  a  man  pursuing  the  horizon," 

If  we  search  for  bald  statements  of  these  alleged  objectives  in  the  Ag- 
ricultural Marketing  Act  itself  we  meet  with  only  partial  success.  Section 
202  reads  in  part  as  follows;  "The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  a  sound, 
efficient,  and  privately  operated  system  for  distributing  and  marketing  ag- 
ricultural products  is  essential  to  a  prosperous  agriculture,  .  ...  It  is 
further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  promote  .  .  ,  .  a  scientific 
approach  to  the  problems  of  marketing,  transportation,  and  distribution  of  ag- 
ricultural products  similar  to  the  scientific  methods  which  have  been  utilized 
so  successfully  during  the  past  eighty-four  years  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products.  .  •  ."  The  Act  details  a  wide  range  of 
specific  objectives,  for  example  "that  marketing  methods  and  facilities  may  be 
inproved,  that  distribution  costs  may  be  reduced  and  the  price  spread  between 
the  producer  and  consumer  may  be  narrowed,  that  dietary  and  nutritional  stan- 
dards may  be  inproved,  (and)  that  new  and  wider  markets  for  American  agricul- 
tural products  may  be  developed  •  •  •  .  .  with  a  view  to  making  it  possible 
for  the  full  production  of  American  farms  to  be  disposed  of  usefully,  economic- 
ally, profitably  and  in  an  orderly  manner."  The  last  clause  lends  some  sup- 
port to  the  quest  for  a  "voracious  maw",  but  the  phrase  about  the  price 
spread  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  farm  pii.ces  will  be  enhanced  by  its 
reduction. 

Among  the  founding  fathers,  none  could  be  more  knowledgeable  than  Congress- 
man Hope,  In  1951  he  gave  a  lecture  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  auditor- 
ium in  which  he  discussed  the  history  and  background  of  Title  II  and  ejqsressed 
his  opinion  as  to  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  carrying  out  the  program 
contemplated  under  that  title.  While  he  points  out  that  one  of  its  progeni- 
tors, the  late  Congressman  Fulmer  of  South  Carolina,  was  indignant  at  the  size 
of  the  market  spread,  he  goes  on  to  say,  "I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
concern  which  was  expressed  by  Mr,  Fulmer  was  directed  just  as  much  to  the 
high  price  which  the  consumer  had  to  pay  as  it  was  to  the  low  price  ^ich  the 
farmer  received," 

Congressman  Hope's  address  laid  chief  enphasis  upon  a  featvire  of  the  Act 
that  I  for  one  had  conpletely  forgotten.  He  said,  "The  overall  purpose  of 
Title  II  was  to  improve  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. This  was  to  be  achieved  in  three  principal  ways:  (1)  to  bring  to- 
gether into  a  single  agency  all  administrative  wiits  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture dealing  with  the  distribution  of  agricultural  products,  whether  in 
the  fields  of  research,  service  or  regulation,  (2)  to  carry  out  marketing  re- 
search on  a  scale  where  it  ultimately  would  be  comparable  with  production, 
(3)  to  separate  marketing  activity  programs  from  those  dealing  with  price 
supports,  production  controls,  and  government  purchasing  programs." 


"/  Folz,  William  E,,  "Regional  Research  -  A  Critical  View",  Proceedings  of 
the  Western  Farm  Economics  Association,  July  195^,  p.  I38. 
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"It  was  further  believed  that  if  all  agricultural  marketing  activities 
could  be  combined  in  one  agency,  it  would  give  marketing  a  tremendous  inqpetus 
and  enable  it  to  match  production. 

"It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  the  results  under  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  have  been  disappointing  .....  It  is  ny  view  that  the 
partial  failure  of  the  Act  is  due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  administration  of  Title  II  has  never  been  car- 
ried out." 

Evidently  Congressman  Hope  saw  Title  H  not  as  a  vehicle  for  directly 
levitating  the  farmer's  percentage  but  as  a  charter  for  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service.  As  I  left  AMS  within  a  few  months  of  its  establishment,  I 
am  not  in  a  position  to  judge  whether  Congressman  Hope's  aspirations  for  it 
are  on  the  way  to  realization. 

The  impression  I  get  from  reading  Title  II  and  Congressman  Hope's  analysis 
of  it  is  that  the  founding  fathers  did  not  propose  to  judge  marketing  research 
by  arbitrary  and  unrealistic  standards.  Our  charter  is,  in  fact,  exceedingly 
broad.  We  are  to  apply  "a  scientific  approach  to  the  problems  of  marketing, 
transportation,  and  distribution  of  agricultural  products"  and  increase  the 
efficienqr  of  this  sector  of  the  econony  without  prejudgment  (as  I  see  it)  con- 
cerning the  short-run  or  long-run  allocation  of  benefits  between  farmers  and 
consumers . 

But  this  freedom  from  arbitrary  criteria  does  not  mean  that  there  should 
be  no  criteria  at  all.  One  of  the  real  difficulties  in  promoting  marketing 
research  is  to  explain,  rationalize  and  justify  the  continuing  and  inconclusive 
nature  of  the  pursuit  of  marketing  efficiency.  It  is  natural  to  hope  that 
certain  tasks  will  be  done  once  and  for  all.  This  sentiment  pops  up  in  a 
sentence  on  page  9  of  the  preliminary  program  for  this  workshop,  which  refers 
to  "the  solution  of  marketing  problems."  Specific  problems,  narrowly  and 
t e chn ic ally "de'i" in ed ^  may  be  solved  permanently.  But  many  of  them  lose  econ- 
omic interest  and  relevance;  within  a  few  years  it  is  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence that  they  had  been  solved  except  as  they  provided  necessary  links 
in  an  endless  chain  of  economic  development. 

What  frustrates  the  pursuit  of  an  increased  farmer's  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  is  the  fact  that  farming  is  a  highly  competitive  business,  and 
tenporary  gains  in  farm  prices  that  might  result  from  more  efficient  marketing 
are  rapidly  eliminated  by  increased  farm  production.  If  the  marketing  system 
is  equally  competitive,  potential  gains  in  efficiency  disclosed  by  research 
will  be  brought  to  fruition  by  conpetitive  pressures  of  the  innovators  upon 
other  marketing  firms 3  as  time  goes  on  these  gains  are  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  consumer  absorbs  and  consolidates  them  into  a  continuously  rising 
level  of  living.  This  rising  level  of  living  among  nonfarm  workers  is  the 
magnet  that  attracts  out  of  agriculture  many  young  people,  and  some  older  ones, 
who  might  otherwise  be  driven  out  by  the  pressure  of  competition  with  other 
members  of  the  farming  community.  In  a  competitive  economy  there  is  no  room 
for  permanent  solutions;  the  only  way  to  perpetuate  some  temporary  advantage 
is  through  monopoly.  The  competitive  economy  offers  no  resting  place  even 
for  those  of  us  whose  demands  are  modest,  like  the  man  who  didn't  want  an 
unfair  advantage  but  only  a  fair  one. 

Thus  agriculture  and  the  agricultural  marketing  system,  or  at  least  large 
segments  of  it,  are  still  sufficiently  competitive  to  produce  the  result  which 
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Adam  Smith  referred  to  in  a  famous  passage.  The  annual  revenue  of  society  is 
precisely  equal  to  its  annual  product.  In  a  coTr|)etitive  industry,  each  indi- 
vidual tries  to  maximize  his  income  by  maximizing  his  production  from  a  given 
set  of  resources  --  that  is,  by  maximizing  his  efficiency.  In  this  fashion, 
says  Smith,  "Every  individual  necessarily  labors  to  render  the  annual  revenue 

of  the  society  as  great  as  he  can, He  intends  only  his  own  gain, 

and  he  is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  led  by  an  invisible  hand  to  promote 
an  end  which  was  no  part  of  his  intention." 

I  can't  help  wondering  whether  marketing  researchers,  scattered  as  we  are 
among  a  hundred  or  more  agencies,  with  limited  <pntacts  and  knowledge  of  what 
the  othe?  fellow  is  doing,  with  tendencies  to  lubricate  the  squeaking  wheel 
and  at  times  to  accept  uncritically  the  layman's  definition  of  his  own  prob- 
lem, are  not  also  operating  according  to  the  Smithian  pattern.  Of  course,  we 
intend  to  promote  the  public  interest,  or  at  least  the  farmer' s  interest j  very 
frequently,  however,  we  don't  laiow  how  much  we  are  promoting  it  and  sometimes 
wonder  what  we  would  say  if  we  were  pressed  for, an  estimate  of  our  contribu- 
tion. In  many  cases  we  are  led,  "as  by  an  invisible  hand",  to  promote  ends 
which  were  no  part  of  our  intentions*  (As  scientists  I  think  we  should  be 
annoyed  by  this  last  situation  and  I  have  some  suggestions  on  ways  to  irrprove 
it)t  It  may  be  that  by  pursuing  particular  local  problems  we  are  promoting 
the  interest  of  society  as  a  whole  more  effectively  than  if  we  really  intended 
to  promote  it.  But  I  don't  believe  we  should  leave  this  hope  unanalyzed. 

The  next  section  of  this  paper  presents  a  possibly  useful  framework  for 
appraising  the  consequences  of  some  types  of  marketing  research  and  for  sel- 
ecting research  strategies.  The  final  section  brushes  lightly  over  two 
other  frameworks  for  appraising  marketing  research,  those  offered  respectively 
by  the  subject  matters  of  the  seven  appraisal  groups  and  six  seminars  about 
which  the  1956  National  Workshop  on  Agricultural  Marketing  is  organized. 
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II.  A  Partial  Framework  for  Appraising  Marketing 
Research  -  The  Spatial  Equilibrium  Model 

Table  1  shows  the  price,  production,  and  consumption  of  a  commodity  in 
each  of  ten  regions,  and  the  volume  and  pattern  of  interregional  trade  in  the 
commodity.  I  propose  to  tie  a  gpod  deal  of  discussion  around  this  array  of 
figures  and  the  framework  which  gives  rise  to  them. 

Some  of  the  points  I  want  to  make  could  be  made  more  simply  in  terms  of 
national  aggregates.  Why  then  do  I  bring  in  the  spatial  or  geographical  as- 
pects of  the  marketing  system?  I  do  this  because  much  of  our  marketing  research 
is  organized  and  carried  out  in  individual  States,*  another  portion  of  it  is 
loosely  coordinated  on  a  regional  basis.  I  believe  that  many  market  researciheis 
still  lack  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  marketing  systems  they  are  dealing  with 
and  the  extent  to  which  the  benefits  of  their  research  will  be  diffused  thrcaagh- 
out  the  economy  rather  than  retained  locally  or  will  accrue  to  consumers  rather 
than  producers. 

Let  me  explain  a  little  more  fully  what  a  spatial  equilibrium  model  is. 
In  the  present  case  it  consists  of  a  demand  function  for  livestock  products 
in  each  of  ten  regions  (see  table  2);   a  set  of  freight  rates  for  livestock 
shipments  between  all  possible  pairs  of  regions;  and  a  given  level  of  live- 
stock production  in  each  region.  It  is  assumed  that  livestock  consumption  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole  will  be  equal  to  the  national  production.  Given  this 
basic  information,  we  can  determine  the  prices  and  consumption  of  livestock  in 
each  region  and  the  pattern  of  interregional  trade  which  should  emerge  from  the 
workings  of  a  competitive  marketing  system. 

The  quantity  figures  in  table  1  are  "grain-consuming  animal  units"  and 
the  prices  are  at  a  level  roughly  appropriate  for  hogs  (per  hundred  pounds  live 
weight).  For  present  purposes  x^e   assume  that  the  prices  and  quantities  apply 
to  the  same  unit.  If  the  prices  are  regarded  as  farm  prices  of  hogs,  table  1 
implies  that  the  national  market  is  integrated  by  means  of  the  shipment  of  live 
animals  from  one  region  to  another.  (This  assumption  is  made  only  for  purposes 
of  exposition).  By  adding  processing  and  trade  margins  in  each  region  to  the 
prices  shown  in  column  2  (equivalent  to  modifying  the  constant  terms  of  the 
equations  in  table  2)  we  can  appraise  the  effects  of  changes  in  processing  or 
retail  margins  within  a  region  as  well  as  those  of  changes  in  transport  costs 
between  regions.  To  the  extent  that  a  marketing  research  project  might  reduce 
any  marketing  cost  (including  the  cost  of  marketing  feeds  and  other  supplies 
used  in  farm  production),  to  the  extent  that  an  advertising  or  promotional 
activity  raises  a  donand  curve  in  any  region,  or  to  the  extent  that  excise 
taxes,  sanitary  regulations,  or  other  factors  raise  prices  to  consumers  in  any 
region,  the  short-run  effects  can  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  present  model. 
"Short-run"  implies  that  the  production  of  livestock  in  each  region  remains 
fixed.  For  appraising  the  longer  nin  incidence  of  some  types  of  marketing  re- 
search, the  model  could  be  extended  to  include  supply  functions  for  livestock 
in  each  region.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  table  1  is  taken  from  a  model  which  in- 
cluded supply  functions  for  livestock  in  each  region,  demand  functions  for  feed 
in  each  region  and  a  set  of  freight  rates  for  feed  between  all  pairs  of  regions; 
the  supply  of  livestock  was  influenced  by  prices  of  both  livestock  and  feed  and 
the  demand  for  feed  in  each  region  was  influenced  by  prices  and  production  of 
livestock.  (See  Fox,  K.  A.  and  Taeuber,  R.  C,  "Spatial  Equilibrium  Models  of 
the  Livestock-Feed  Economy",  American  Economic  Review,  Vol.  k^,   No.  U,  pp.  $Qk- 
608,  September  195^.) 
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Table  2.  Regional  Demand  Functions  for  Livestock  Under 
Approximate  19U9-50  Conditions 
(in  million  units) 


Region 


Change  in  Livestock  Consumption 
per  Unit  Change  int 

:Per  Capita 
Livestock  pricel/:Disposable 
(2)  jincome       (3) 


Northeast 

U9.66 

Corn  Belt 

31.51 

Lake 

lUo80 

Northern  Plains 

5.21 

Appalachian 

18.05 

Southeast 

13.16 

Delta 

7.85 

Southern  Plains 

13.16 

Mountain 

U.21 

Pacific 

16.78 

l.U 

0.0156 

.89 

.0099 

.U2 

.00i;7 

.15 

•0016 

.51 

.0057 

.37 

.OOUl 

.22 

.0025 

.37 

.ooU 

.12 

.0013 

.U8 

.0053 

United  States 


17U.U1 


'k.9h 


.05U8 


^he  constant  terms  are  at  levels  appropriate  for  demand  curves  at  the  farm 
price  level.  The  same  slopes  (Column  2)  are  assumed  to  apply  at  processor 
and  retail  levels  in  the  text  illustrations;  the  constant  terms  would  differ 
for  each  marke.;Jj  level. 

Slopes  vary  in  proportion  to  human  population  in  each  region.  They  imply  a 
price  elasticity  of  demand  for  livestock  of  about  -0.5  at  the  farm  level. 
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The  basic  idea  of  table  1  can  be  illustrated  simply  with  the  aid  of  fig- 
ure 1.  There  are  two  regionsj  Region  1  produces  70  units  and  Region  2  produces 
30  units.  The  demand  curve  in  each  region  is  given.  (An  unusual  feature  of 
figure  1  is  that  the  demand  curve  D-2  seems  to  slope  in  the  positive  direction. 
This  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  the  quantities  produced  and  consumed 
in  Region  2,  namely  Zp  and  Q2,are  measured  from  right  to  left).  If  there  is 
no  trade  between  the  two  regions,  the  price  in  Region  1  will  be  60  and  the  price 
in  Region  2  will  be  li4.0.  But  if  there  is  trade  between  them,  the  price  in  the 
exporting  region  will  be  equal  to  that  in  the  importing  region  minus  the  trans- 
port cost. 

Thus,  if  the  frei^t  rate  between  the  two  regions  is  20,  the  price  in 
Region  l^will  rise  to  90  and  that  in  Region  2  will  fall  to  110,  that  is  to  the 
Region  1  price  plus  freight.  As  the  price  in  Region  1  rises,  consumption  in 
Region  1  declines  and  the  quantity  exported  increases.  These  results  appeal 
to  common  soise;  among  other  things,  we  would  expect  a  lowering  of  freight 
rates  to  encourage  more  interregional  trade,  as  in  fact  it  does. 

We  can  use  figure  1  to  illustrate  the  confusion  that  laymen  may  feel  re- 
garding the  incidence  of  a  change  in  freight  rates.  To  begin  with,  before 
there  is  any  trade  between  the  two  regions  the  price  in  Region  2  is  lUO  and 
that  in  Region  1  is  60.  Now,  suppose  a  consumer  in  Region  2  learns  that  a 
railroad  has  been  completed  between  the  two  regions  and  that  the  freight  rate 
is  20.  Hearing  also  that  the  commodity  is  selling  in  Region  1  at  a  price  of 
60,  he  may  conclude  that  he  will  shortly  be  able  to  buy  the  coram9dity  at  the 
price  of  80  per  unit.  At  the  same  time  a  farmer  in  Region  1,  learning  that  the 
price  in  Region  2  is  lUO,  may  conclude  that  he  will  get  lUO  --20  =  120  for 
each  unit  he  ships  to  Region  2.  These  expectations  are,  of  course,  inconsist- 
ent because  each  party  assumes  that  he  will  get  the  entire  benefit  of  the 
freight  reduction.  Actually,  the  benefits  of  freight  rate  reduction  are  shared 
between  the  two  regions  in  proportion  to  the  ratios  of  the  slope  of  the  indi- 
vidual curves  to  the  sum  slopes  of  the  two  demand  curves.  As  the  slopes  of  the 
two  demand  curves  in  figure  1  are  equal,  the  benefits  of  freight  rate  reduction 
are  shared  equally  between  them* 

In  most  of  the  discussion  that  follows,  I  vri.ll  assume  a  pattern  of  rela- 
tionship between  the  Com  Belt  and  other  regions  which  is  essentially  that  of 
figure  1.  This  simple  pattern  is  shown  in  the  lower  part  of  figure  2.  For 
example,  if  the  freight  rate  between  the  Com  Belt  and  the  Northeast  is  re- 
duced by  10  cents,  the  Northeast  may  be  regarded  as  Region  1  and  all  the  other 
regions  combined  as  Region  2j  the  results  of  the  freight  rate  reduction  are 
shared  between  the  Northeast  and  all  other  regions  in  a  proportion  determined 
by  the  slope  of  the  demand  curve  in  the  Northeast  relative  to  the  sum  of  slopes 
of  the  demand  curves  in  all  ten  regions. 

The  upper  diagr§m  in  figure  2  is  something  of  a  digression. 

The  equilibrium  pattern  of  shipments  and  price  differentials  shown  in  table 
1  proved  to  be  quite  complex.  If  the  freight  rates  between  the  Corn  Belt  and 
the  Northeast  were  reduced  in  this  model,  prices  in  five  other  regions  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Northeast  would  fall  relative  to  the  price  in  the  Corn  Belt.  Alter- 
natively, if  the  freight  rate  between  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  Southeast  were  re- 
duced by  eight  cents  or  less,  the  price  in  the  Delta  would  fall  by  a  similar 
amount  relative  to  that  in  the  Corn  Belt.  But  if  the  freight  rate  between  the 
Corn  Belt  and  the  Southeast  were  reduced  by  more  than  eight  cents,  the  Delta 
would  stop  shipping  to  the  Southeast  and  would  ship  instead  to  the  Southern 
Plai  ns . 
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Figure  1.     Basic  Idea  of  Spatial  Equilibrium 
Illustrated  for  a  Two-Region  Model 
with  Fixed  Quantities  Produced  in  Each  Region 


Price   \ 


■  P^  (without 
trade ) 


P2  (freight 
rate=20) 

?1  (freight 
rate=20) 


?1  (without 
trade ) 


Table  3.   -  Effects  of  transport  cost  upon 
prices,  consumption,  and  trade^/ 


IOC  Quantity 


Production: 

Z^ 
Z.2 

70 
30 

70 
30 

70 
30 

70 
30 

70 
30 

Transport 
cost: 

T 

Over  80 

UO 

20 

10 

jO 

Prices; 

Pi 

60 

80 

90 

9^ 

100 

P2 

lUO 

120 

110 

105 

100 

Consumption: 

Ql 
Q2 

70 
30 

60 
UO 

55 

U5 

52.5 
U7.5 

50 
50 

Trade: 

Zi-Qi 

0 

10 

15 

17.5 

20 

1/ 

-  Subscripts  refer  to  Region  1  and  Region  2  respectively. 
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Figure  2»   -  Patterns  of  Connection  between 
Prices  in  Different  Regions 
(Arrows  indicate  paths  and  directions  of  shipment) 

I.  Equilibrium  Shown  in  Table  1 


Pacific  <- 


lake 


I 


Northern  Plains 


Southern  Plains  Mountain 


Northeast 


— -^Appalachian 


II.  Simple  pattern  used  for  Exposition 


Pacific  ^_, 


All  other 


Northeast 


.^Appalachian 
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The  first  change  illustrated  is  a  10  per  cent  reduction  in  all  interregional 
transport  costs,  worked  out  in  terms  of  the  ten  region  model  of  table  1  and 
shown  in  table  U.  Freight  rates  over  which  livestock  products  were  actually- 
shipped  averaged  about  $1.10  per  unit;  hence  the  10  per  cent  reduction  in  freight 
rates  averaged  around  11  cents.  The  original  price  difference  between  the  Lake 
and  the  Pacific  regions  was  $1.71,  so  the  price  differential  between  them  was 
reduced  by  17  cents.  Prices  fall  in  every  one  of  the  deficit  regions  and  rise 
in  each  of  the  surplus  regions.  With  lower  prices,  consumption  increases  in  the 
deficit  areas;  with  production  in  each  region  assumed  fixed,  this  means  corre- 
sponding increases  in  net  imports.  Prices  in  the  surplus  regions  rise  suffi- 
ciently to  reduce  consun?)tion  and  provide  the  desired  increase  in  total  e3q5orts 
(QQjjal  total  imports).  This  accords  with  our  intuition  that  a  reduction  in 
freight  rates  tends  to  increase  interregional  trade. 

Table  $   sximmarizes  the  effects  of  changes  in  a  number  of  interregional 
freight  rates  and  in  the  retail  margins  of  individual  regions,  interpreted  ac- 
cording to  the  simplified  model  of  figure  2,  II.  Here  again  one  might  ask, 
what  would  a  lay  observer  expect  to  happen  when  freight  rates  were  reduced  be- 
tween the  Corn  Belt  and  another  region?  For  example,  the  Pacific  region  imports 
10. U  million  units  from  the  Corn  Belt  while  the  Appalachian  region  imports  only 
0.60  million  units.  Surely  a  reduction  of  the  freight  rate  between  the  Corn 
Belt  and  Pacific  regions  would  be  a  much  more  important  event  than  between  the 
Com  Belt  and  Appalachian.  But  important  to  whom?  Our  analysis  supports  the 
fact  of  greater  importance  to  the  two  railroad  lines  affected,  but  the  effect 
upon  farm  prices  in  the  Corn  Belt  is  almost  identical  in  the  two  cases.  The 
answer  is  that,  in  a  nationally-closed  model  of  this  type,  the  effect  of  a  re- 
duction in  the  freight  rate  between  any  one  region  and  the  others  as  a  group 
is  determined  by  the  slope  of  its  demand  curve  relative  to  the  sum  of  the  slopes 
for  the  ten  regions;  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  volume  of  trade  passing  between 
it  and  other  regions.  As  the  slopes  of  regional  demand  curves  are  proportional 
to  regional  population,  the  effect  on  Com  Belt  prices  of  a  reduction  in  freight 
rates  between  the  Com  Belt  and  the  populous  Northeast  is  almost  three  times  as 
great  as  one  between  the  less  populous  Pacific  and  Appalachian  regions. 

The  second  part  of  table  $   shows  some  effects  of  changes  in  retail  margins 
in  individual  regions.  Some  of  these  may  be  surprising.  Assuming  no  production 
response,  a  reduction  of  |1  in  retail  margins  in  all  regions  would  mean  an  in- 
crease of  ^1  in  farm  prices.  But  a  reduction  of  one  dollar  in  retail  margins  in 
the  Northeast  alone  would  cause  retail  prices  there  to  fall  by  only  71.5  cents; 
farm  prices  in  all  regions  including  the  Northeast  would  rise  28.5  cents,  as 
would  retail  prices  in  the  nine  other  regions.  The  extent  of  such  nation-wide 
effects  relative  to  those  in  a  given  region  diminishes  with  the  population  of 
the  region.  Thus,  consumers  in  the  Pacific  and  Appalachian  regions  would  get  90 
per  cent  of  the  benefit  of  the  assumed  reduction  in  local  retail  margins;  con- 
sumers in  the  Northern  Plains  would  get  97  per  cent  of  the  total  benefit.  This 
last  item  suggests  a  basic  limitation  of  the  "pork  lifts"  which  sprang  up  in 
various  Iowa  communities  a  few  months  ago.  Prices  of  pork  are  determined  on  a 
nation-wide  market.  If  Iowa  retailers  voluntarily  sacrificed  part  of  their 
margin,  most  of  the  benefits  would  go  to  Iowa  consumers.  Iowa  producers  would 
be  benefited  price-xd-se  in  about  the  same  ratio  that  the  population  of  Iowa 
bears  to  that  of  the  nation  as  a  whole» 

Table  6  assumes  that  the  national  price  structure  is  integrated  on  the 
basis  of  interregional  movement  dressed  m.eats  and  that  the  freight  rates  under- 
lying Table  1  apply  to  pork  rather  than  to  hogs.  Under  these  assumptions,  a 
reduction  in  processor  margins  in  the  Com  Belt  would  lead  to  a  corresponding 
increase  in  the  farm  price  of  hogs  in  the  Com  Belt  and  to  no  change  in  hog 
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prices  in  other  regions  so  long  as  supplies  remained  fixed.     However,   if  we 
assume  some  response  of  supply  to  the  higher  price,  the  increase  in  production 
in  the  Corn  Belt  reduces  prices  of  dressed  meat  on  a  nationwide  basis.     Assum- 
ing unit  elasticity  of  supply  in  all  regions,   the  final  effect  of  a  30  cent 
reduction  in  processor  margins  in  the  Com  Belt  vrould   (in  our  model)  be  an 
increase  of  21  cents  in  the  price     of  hogs  in  the  Com  Belt  and  a  decrease  of 
90  in  other  regions.     Given  a  supply  response  of  the  type  assumed,   retail 
prices  of  pork  would  be  reduced  in  all  regions  including  the  Com  Belt.      The 
effects  of  a  reduction  in  farm-to-plant  trucking  costs  in  the  Corn  Belt  would 
be  the  same,  on  a  proportional  basis,  as  those  for  a  reduction  in  processor 
margins. 
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Table  4.  Effects  of  a  10  percent  reduction  in  all  interregional 
transport  costs  upon  prices,  consumption  and  trade  in 
the  10-region  model 


Region 


Changes  from  original  equilibrium  1/ 


Livestock   Livestock 


Net 


Prices 

Consumption 

Trade  2/ 

Dollars  per 

unit  Mllion  Units 

Million  Un.lts 

Northeast 

-0.036 

0.05 

-0.05 

Corn  Belt 

.064 

-.06 

.06 

Lake 

.084 

-.03 

.03 

Northern  plains 

.074 

-.01 

.01 

Appalachian 

-.006 

.00 

.00 

Southeast 

-.026 

.01 

-.01 

Deluta 

.054 

-.01 

.01 

Southern  Plains 

-.026 

.01 

-.01 

Mountain 

-.016 

.00 

.00 

Pacific 

-.086 

.04 

-.04 

Total 

y 

.00 

.00 

1/     As  rshown  in  Table  1. 

2/  Positive  numbers  are  exports;  negative  numbers  are  imports. 

2/  Average  weighted  ty  regional  consumption  would  be  approximately- 
zero. 
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Table  6,  Price  effects  of  specified  changes  in  processor  margins  and  farm- 
to-plant  trucking  costs,  assuming  that  national  price  structure  is 
integrated  on  the  basis  of  interregional  movement  of  dressed  meats, 


Initial 

With  unit 

Change 

With 
supplies 
fixed 

elasticity 
of  supply 
in  all 
regions  \J 

cents 

cents 

per  unit 

per  unit 

A.  Effects  of  30  cents  reduction  in 
processor  margins  in  the 
Corn  Belt 

Change  in  farm  price  in: 

Corn  Belt 

30 

21 

Other  Regions 

0 

-9 

Change  in  retail  price  in: 

Corn  Belt 

0 

-9 

Other  Regions 

0 

-9 

B.  Effects  of  10  cer»ts  reduction  in 
farm-to-plant  trucking  costs 
in  the  Corn  Belt 

Change  in  farm  price  in: 

Corn  Belt 

10 

7 

Other  Regions 

0 

-3 

Change  in  retail  price  in: 

Corn  Belt 

0 

-3 

Other  Regions 

0 

-3 

1/  On  the  basis  of  fragmentary  information  on  supply  elasticities  for 
different  classes  of  livestock,  this  degree  of  response  would  probably  take 
at  least  two  years  for  hogs  and  three  years  or  more  for  all  grain-cons\iming 
livestock  combined. 
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As  noted  earlier,  it  is  possible  to  elaborate  the  spatial  equilibrium 
model  to  include  more  market  levels  and  more  sources  and  destinations.  In  the 
livestock  case,  a  model  could  include  a  set  of  transport  costs  for  live  animals 
from  each  farming  area  (say  a  group  of  counties)  to  each  of  a  considerable 
number  of  packing  plants;  also,  a  complete  set  of  transport  costs  from  major 
packing  plants  or  packing  centers  to  specific  consuming  centers.  Information 
on  tjie  cost  functions  of  each  major  packing  plant  would  supplement  this  picture. 
An  equilibrium  solution  of  the  model  would  minimize  the  total  cost  of  farm-to- 
plant  and  plant-to-consumer  transportation  plus  processing  charges  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole;  it  would  incidentally  throw  light  on  forces  making  for  the 
decline  of  some  packing  plants  or  centers  and  for  the  profitability  of  potential 
new  plants  in  certain  areas g 

One  more  thread  may  be  woven  into  the  spatial  equilibriiun  framework  under 
the  heading  of  "hypothetical  strategies  for  State-sponsored  research,"  How 
should  a  State  institution  select  marketing  research  projects  and  allocate 
personnel  and  funds  to  them?  Possible  strategies  could  be  classified  on  a 
geographical  basis  according  to  whether  the  objective  is  (A)  to  concentrate  on 
projects  which  retain  maximum  benefits  within  the  State;  (B)  on  projects  which 
retain  maximum  benefits  within  a  region;  or  (C)  on  projects  which  return 
maximum  benefits  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  Under  each  of  these  geographical  areas 
of  maximization,  the  state  might  piirsue,  in  its  marketing  research,  strategies 
oriented  (1)  to  farmers,  (2)  to  consxmers  or  (3)  to  the  net  advantage  of  the 
State,  charging  losses  to  consimiers  over  against  gains  to  producers  and  vice 
versa.  These  three  strategies  may  be  illustrated  in  mathematical,  or  pseudo- 
mathematical,  form  as  follows: 

> 

1.  Farmer  -  oriented  strategy; 
(1)  Maximize    ^jzCP^-c^)] 

where  z  is  farm  production  and  Pf  and  c^  are  farm  prices  and  costs,  all 
in  the  given  State;  r  is  outlay  for  research, 

2,  Consumer-oriented  strategy; 


(2)  Minimize 


^(g(Pr)l 


where  q  is  final  consumption  and  P^  is  retail  price  in  the  given  State; 
r  is  outlay  for  research, 

3.  Maximum  net  gain  to  State; 


(i)-(2)     Jifj  (Pf-°f)  -qj  (^'•j 


'^Fo '    -  •-  '*^« 


to  be  maximized  for  commodity  j  if  z^sq.; 
to  be  minimized  for  commodity  j  if  q^^z^o 
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To  actually  quantify  ar^  of  these  strategies,  or  to  appraise  the  incidence  of 
benefits  from  the  array  of  marketing  research  projects  now  under  way  in  a 
State,  would  require  greater  resourcefulness  and  imagination  than  has  yet  been 
applied  to  this  task.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  potential  benefit  from 
knowing  these  things  would  not  justify  the  cost  of  finding  them  out.  At  least, 
it  is  a  challenge  to  research  men  and  administrators  on  the  conceptual  level. 
If  they  are  not  using  conscious  strategies  based  on  some  principle  of  max- 
imizing economic  benefits,  what  criteria  are  they  using? 

With  our  present  level  of  information,  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can  answer 
even  the  most  elementary  questions  along  this  line:  (1)  Do  we  know  whether 
"areas  of  maximization"  A,  B,  and  C  lead  to  substantially  different  allocations 
of  research  among  commodities  and  market  functions?  (2)  Do  we  know  the 
proportions  in  which  each  of  the  three  orientations  are  being  pursued  in  each 
State?  Would  it  make  any  sigiif icant  difference  (a)  if  farm-surplus  States 
concentrated  exclusively  on  farmer-oriented  strategies  and  farm-deficit  States 
on  consumer-oriented  strategies,  as  compared  with  (b)  each  State  pursuing  the 
"net  gain  to  State"  strategy? 

III.  Other  Frameworks 

The  hard  and  original  parts  of  this  presentation  are  nearly  over,  I 
propose  to  make  some  remarks  first  according  to  the  outline  of  appraisal  group 
topics  and  second  according  to  that  of  the  technical  seminars. 

A,  Appraisal  group  topics, 

1.  The  first  appraisal  group  is  concerned  with  marketjjig  information  and 
statistics  and  outlook  analysis.  In  this  area  I  can  only  exhort  you  to  "know 
your  tools,"  By  this  I  mean  first  that  we  should  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the 
level  of  measurement  error  in  our  various  reported  f iguren,  both  the  random 
component  and  the  component  that  may  represent  bias  in  reported  price  ranges 
relative  to  average  prices  received  by  farmers.  We  should  apply  analytical 
models  to  the  various  bits  of  market  information  that  we  publish:  Who  reads 
this  information?  What  could  he  learn  from  it?  Can  a  farmer  actually  make 
money  by  studying  this  market  information  -  i.e.,  will  it  enable  him  to  gauge 
future  prices  with  better  than  random  accuracy  or  to  select  the  more  profitable 
place  at  which  to  deliver  his  hogs  at  a  given  time?  Some  work  done  at  Illinois 
University  suggests  that  farmers  cannot  "beat  the  market"  by  anticipating 
short-run  price  changes  at  Chicago;  perhaps  there  is  more  of  an  opportunity  to 
profit  by  following  price  relationships  between  markets  when  two  or  more  are 
accessible  to  a  given  fanner. 

In  the  same  category  is  research  on  the  forecasting  value  of  early-season 
indications  of  crop  yields  and  livestock  production.  Members  of  the  Statistical 
and  Historical  Research  Branch  of  AMS  have  now  made  such  analyses  for  a  consid- 
erable number  of  farm  products.  An  analysis  of  standard  errors  of  forecasts 
from  single  equation  and  simultaneous  equation  models  used  in  connection  with 
outlook  work  is  also  desirable,  in  addition  to  an  empirical  check  on  the  past 
correspondence  between  forecasts  and  actual  outcomes.  Here  again,  some  work 
has  been  done  in  the  Statistical  and  Historical  Research  Branch;  the  problem 
has  been  recognized  for  many  years. 

I  would  like  to  advert  briefly  to  figure  3  labeled  "hypothetical  effects 
of  outlook  work  upon  outlook  predictions".  This  is  an  attempt  to  gain  some 
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useful  perspective  on  an  old,  old  chestnut,  I  suspect  that  at  the  first  annual 
Outlook  Conference  in  1922  or  1923  son©one  raised  the  question,  "What  happens 
to  our  predictions  if  the  farmers  take  them  seriously?  If  any  sizeable  number 
of  fanners  adjust  their  production  to  the  outlook,  the  outlook  itself  may  be 
vitiated. " 

The  crucial  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  how  large  a  fraction  of  the 
producers  of  a  commodity  will  respond  to  the  outlook  forecasts  and  just  how 
will  their  responses  differ  from  those  of  farmers  who  either  don't  hear  the 
outlook  infonnation  or  who  ignore  it?  Is  outlook  information  only  for  a  select 
few  or  does  it  reach  really  large  numbers  of  producers?  I  would  like  to  see 
some  investigations  as  to  vrfiat  percent  of  the  farmers  in  certain  States  use 
outlook  information^  what  media  have  the  greatest  influence  upon  them;  what 
the  basic  limitations  of  their  farm  enterprises  are  with  respect  to  short-run 
production  changes  in  the  interest  of  profit  maximization;  and  what  they 
actually  do  in  response  to  outlook  information. 

Figure  3  is  simply  suggestive  as  to  how  such  information  might  be  used. 
If  a  fraction  k  of  the  producers  of  a  commodity  are  following  a  "fom^rard 
pricing"  model  based  on  outlook  information,  whereas  most  farmers  are  still 
reacting  to  past  prices  according  to  the  well-known  "cobweb  model",  outlook 
forecasts  based  exclusively  on  the  cobweb  model  will  be  biased.  If  the 
specialist  responsible  for  outlook  information  has  some  knowledge  of  the  size 
of  fraction  k  and  the  way  in  which  its  members  respond  to  outlook  information, 
it  is  theoretically  possible  to  forecast  a  price  which  wi]J.  be  an  unbiased 
estimate  of  the  actual  price  outcome. 

The  situation  can  be  outlined  as  follows: 

A,  "Cobweb"  model. 

1,  Outlook  predicts  Pi(c)*  without  allowing  for  the  fact  that  a 
fraction  of  farmers  (kj  will  respond  to  this  prediction  according 
to  "forward"  supply  curve  S]_(£), 

In  this  case,  actual  price  will  be  a  weighted  average: 

Pi  (actual)  =  k.Pi(f)  +  (l-k),Pi(c) 

=  Pl(c)  -k.fPKc)  -Pl(f)jPl(c)3 
In  the  example  of  figure  3> 

Pl(actual)  =  1^0  -  0.1(140-20)  =128 

B.  "Unbiased"  model. 

2,  Outlook  allows  for  the  fact  that  fraction  (k)  of  farmers  will 
respond  to  Pi(c)  along  "forward"  supply  curve  S2_(f\ 

On  the  first  level  of  sophistication,  the  price  P]_=128  mi^t 
be  predicted.  But  this  would  lead  to  a  smaller  supply  than  before 
and  an  actual  price  somewhat  hi^er  than  128,  So  the  second  level 
involves  announcing  a  predicted  price  Pt(q)  such  that 

Pl(o)  =  Pi  (actual)  =  Pl(c)  -  ^  [Pi(c)-  Pl(f  )j  Pl(o)J 
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Figure  3,  -  Ifypothetical  Effects  of  Outlook  Work  Upon  Outlook  Predictions 


Price 


"Normal"  price 


Quantity 


Meaning  of  Symbols: 

Pq  Price  for  season  just  passed 

^l(e)  Price  for  current  crop  if  all  farmers  make  historical  response  to 
last  year's  price 

^l(f )  Price  if  all  farmers  make  response  appropriate  to  firm  expectation 
that  price  will  be  ?!(«) 

^l(c)  S^PP^  curve  under  historical  "cobweb"  model 

^l(f )  "^^PP^y  curve  under  forward-looking  "outlook"  model 
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In  the  pure  mathematical  model  of  figure  3  this  can  be  done. 

The  actual  prices  are  still  subject,  of  course,  to  disturbances  \i^ich  may- 
be considerably  larger  than  the  second  adjustment  mentioned.  But  shouldn't 
we  try  to  find  out  vihat  percentage  of  farmers  alter  their  production  in 
response  to  outlook  information  and  how  their  responses  differ  from  those  of 
other  farmers? 

There  are  longer-run  analogies  to  this  situation  in  such  things  as  the 
change  in  seasonal  price  patterns  over  time,  as  for  eggs  and  hogs.  If  a 
poultryman  invests  in  new  facilities  that  will  enable  him  to  produce  uniformly 
througjiout  the  year  on  the  expectation  that  he  will  benefit  from  the  very  high 
prices  historically  experienced  in  October-November,  his  hopes  for  the  profit- 
ability of  his  venture  will  not  be  fully  realized  if  large  numbers  of  other 
poultrymen  also  adopt  the  new  techniques.  For  market  supplies  during  October- 
November  will  then  be  considerably  larger  than  anticipated  and  the  seasonal 
price  peak  will  be  correspondingly  lower.  When  we  as  marketing  research  or 
extension  economists  imply  that  certain  capital  investments  would  be  profitable 
based  on  existing  seasonal,  grade,  or  ty^  premiums,  are  we  allowing  for  the 
effects  of  widespread  adoption  of  the  new  technique?  Drs,  Seal  and  Bohlen 
of  the  Sociolos'"  staff  at  Iowa  State  are  doing  some  interesting  work  on  the 
diffusion  process  -  the  rate  of  adoption  of  new  techniques  by  farm  operators, 
their  reasons  for  doing  so,  and  the  channels  of  communication  which  are  most 
influential  in  their  adoption  of  the  practices, 

2,  Pricing  and  the  organization  of  markets, 

A  moderate  extension  of  the  spatial  equilibrium  model  (i.e,  moderate  on 
the  conceptual  level)  should  suggest  why  particular  marketing  channels  carry 
particular  volumes  of  products.  The  marketing  process  may  be  considered  to 
extend  from  field  to  fork,  and  functions  may  be  shifted  from  farmers  to  market- 
ing agencies  or  from  housewives  to  marketing  agencies  if  the  opportunity  costs 
of  their  time  in  farm  production,  leisure,  or  work  outside  the  home  justify  it, 
I  think  we  should  be  somewhat  bolder  than  heretofore  in  trying  to  quantify 
such  theoretical  concepts  as  the  marginal  rate  of  substitution  of  labor  for 
leisure  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  of  housewives, 

I  shall  say  very  little  about  the  competitive  structure  of  markets.  How 
many  retail  firms  do  we  need  in  a  given  city  for  effective  competition?  Are 
its  consumers  as  efficiently  served  by  two  national  chains  and  a  handful  of 
supermarkets  as  they  would  be  by  no  chains  and  a  hundred  independently  operated 
supermarkets?  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  that  consumers  would  be  substantially 
better  off  in  the  second  situation  than  in  the  first;  however,  the  possibility 
of  "cutthroat"  competition  between  big  chains  and  small  independents  is 
disturbing.  How  serious  is  the  conflict  between  economies  of  scale  (desirable 
from  a  firm  standpoint)  and  canpetitive  structure  as  aided  by  a  multiplicity 
of  firms?  Does  a  fairly  stable  percentage  allocation  of  purchases  by  two 
packing  plants  in  a  given  city  necessarily  mean  collusion?  If  so,  and  if  one 
is  more  efficient  than  the  other,  would  the  competitive  structure  of  the 
market  be  improved  if  the  more  efficient  plant  drove  the  less  efficient  plant 
out  of  business? 

3.  Efficiency  of  raaiiceting  operations. 

Here  again  I  think  a  number  of  new  models  and  techniques  hold  promise. 
Linear  programming  or  activity  analysis  was  developed  with  the  economics  of 
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the  firm  in  mindj  so  far,  I  suspect  that  its  conceptual  superiority  has  been 
limited  in  practice  by  lack  of  data  and  lack  of  access  to  computational 
facilities  on  a  basis  that  would  enable  the  programmer  to  compete  with  a 
plant  superintendent.  The  spatial  equilibrium  model  conceptually  mi^t  be 
adapted  to  problems  of  plant  location j  economies  of  scale  might  be  weighed 
against  diseconomies  of  assembling  raw  materials  to  arrive  at  an  optiraaam 
number  and  distribution  of  processing  plants  for  a  given  State  or  region. 

4.  Product  quality?  its  measurement  and  maintainence  and  improvement 
of  quality  in  marketing  channels. 

An  entire  workshop  was  devoted  to  this  topic  at  Michigan  State  in  1951. 
I  still  remember  (with  subsequent  embellishments)  the  notion  of  a  "represent- 
ative consumer"  -  a  robot  which  would  ogle,  palp,  and  crunch  an  apple, 
presumably  recording  its  impressions  in  units  readily  interpretable  in  terms 
of  market  premiums  and  discounts.  While  less  sanguine  than  the  food 
technologist  v*io  evoked  this  image,  I  favor  pushing  objective  and  statistical 
measures  of  quality  as  far  as  is  economically  feasible,  I  wonder  whether 
Fred  Waugh's  pioneering  woric  on  canonical  correlation  between  observable 
characteristics  of  a  raw  product  and  those  of  the  foods  processed  from  it 
has  ever  been  followed  up  and  evaluated?  Quality  improvement  programs  at 
the  farm  level  always  raise  the  question  as  to  the  imperviousness  of  existing 
price  differentials  between  grades  to  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
higher-priced  grade, 

5.  Market  development. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  idea  of  expanding  demand  through  promotion  and 
merchandising  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  Com  Belt  in  recent 
months.  While  it  seems  self-evident  that  experience  gained  in  promoting  a 
toothpaste  or  a  particular  brand  of  peas  cannot  be  applied  without  qualificatirai 
to  promotion  at  the  industry  level,  I  and  other  economists  have  been  em- 
barrassed by  the  lack  of  concrete  studies  which  would  refute  the  hypothesis 
that  such  extrapolations  can  be  made.  Have  there  been  some  well-designed 
studies  of  the  effects  of  promotional  campaigns  on  sales  of  food  products, 
other  than  those  obtained  by  the  time-honored  expedient  of  lowering  prices? 
Have  food  retailers,  particularly  the  chain  stores,  sufficiently  tested 
out  consumer  responses  to  advertising  that  they  have  approximately  equated 
marginal  returns  from  advertising  to  marginal  costs?    If  so,  additional 
promotional  effort  of  the  same  type  would  reduce  net  returns  to  farmers 
rather  than  increase  them.  On  a  priori  grounds  we  feel  pretty  sure  that  no 
dramatic  short-term  increase  in  meat  prices  will  come  about  through  an 
expanded  advertising  programj  but  v/e  can't  prove  it,  and  we  know  even  less 
about  the  longer-nan  effects  of  a  program  based  on  nutritional  education, 
home  demonstrations,  television  demonstrations,  and  so  on. 

6.  Public  policies  and  programs  affecting  market    prices  and 
distribution. 

I  am  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  limited  confidence  which  economists 
express  in  one  another's  findings  in  the  area  of  appraising  price  support, 
surplus  removal,  and  similar  programs.  Perhaps  this  reflects  the  recency 
of  our  aspirations  to  become  scientific  in  a  quantitative  sense.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  define  accurately  the  particular  program  effects  we  want  to 
measure,  get  the  best  available  advice  on  the  extent  to  which  available 
statistical  series  correspond  to  the  required  economic  concepts,  define, 
with  the  aid  of  commodity  specialists  and  others,  the  structural  system 
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involved  and  its  implications  for  methods  of  statistical  estimation,  then 
our  analyses  should  lead  us  if  not  to  a  single  answer  at  least  to  a  limited 
range  of  acceptable  answers.     Perhaps  we  are  approaching  the  time  at  vrtiich 
we  can  accept  each  other's  measurements  and  computations,  but  we  are  moving 
slowly, 

7,  General  objectives  and  balance  in  marketing  research, 

I  have  already  commented  on  some  aspects  of  this  topic, 

B,  Seminar  topics, 

I  have  already  commented  implicitly  or  e:^licitly  onthefirst  four  topics. 
Some  leaders  in  marketing  research  are  learning  and  adapting  modem 
statistical  techniques  and  non-statistical  techniques  such  as  activity  analysis j 
spatial  equilibrium  analysis,  and  so  on.  Three  years  ago,  in  reviewing  Wold's 
book  on  Demand  Analys  is ,  I  stressed  the  importance  of  bringing  good  theory 
and  technique  together  with  good  data  and  institutional  analysis,  I  said  in 
part,  "Statistical  demand  analysis  is  a  synthesis  of  several  disciplines  - 
economic  theory,  probability  theory  and  mathematical  statistics  -  applied  to 
concrete  data.  Each  application  requires  special  knowledge  of  the  commodities 
involved  and  the  adequacy  of  the  statistical  series  which  purport  to  measure 
their  prices  and  quantities.  This  last  type  of  knowledge  comes  slowly  and  is 
most  likely  to  be  acquired  by  economists  who  are  specializing  along  ccramodity 
lines.  Few  commodity  economists  have  the  time  or  the  predilection  to  master 
in  their  entirety  the  theoretical  disciplines  upon  which  demand  analysis  also 
rest, 

"These  disciplines  themselves  are  generally  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to 
discourage  anyone  from  becoming  a  'theoretical  demand  analyst'  whose  train- 
ing would  prepare  him  to  cooperate  effectively  with  commodity  specialists..* 
The  verbal  economist  is  too  verbal;  the  mathematical  economist  too  mathe- 
matical; and  the  statistican  too  disdainful  of  nonexperimental  data.  In 
ignorance  or  desperation  the  commodity  economist  turns  to  empiricism  and  it 
is  too  empirical."  In  concluding  the  review  I  stated  that  Wold's  book  "still 
reflects  the  dichotomy  which  plagues  this  field  -  the  theory,  too  mathematical; 
the  practice,  too  empirical!" 

i  had  fun  writing  this  at  the  time,  but  it  expressed  a  conviction  that  I 
held  and  continue  to  hold  very  strongly.  The  problem  of  achieving  effective 
communication  and  cooperation  between  members  of  our  own  discipline  is  almost 
as  difficult  as  that  of  achieving  communication  across  major  disciplinary  lines, 
I  have  seen  some  outstanding  examples  of  interdisciplinary  cooperation  at  Iowa 
State  centered  around  production  economics  and  land  economics;  there  are 
doubtless  outstanding  examples  of  interdisciplinary  cooperation  in  various 
phases  of  marketing  research.  In  this  as  in  other  cooperative  forms  of  human 
endeavor,  wanting  to  is  half  the  battle. 

The  last  two  seminar  topics  I  find  difficult  to  separate,  but  my  comments 
appear  to  involve  the  operation  of  research  programs  (topic  6)  rather  than 
their  development  (topic  5),  as  they  are  defined  in  the  Workshop  program. 
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In  particular,  I  should  like  to  raise  questions  as  to  the  organization 
of  marketing  research  at  the  State  colleges.  Is  there  too  much  commodity 
specialization  among  marketing  research  economists?  Would  it  be  better  strate- 
gy Tor  an  organization  that  has  an  opportunity  to  rebuild  its  marketing  re- 
search staff  from  the  ground  up  to  split  the  field  along  functional  rather  than 
commodity  lines?  For  example,  one  person  might  concentrate  on  problems  in- 
volving marketing  firms,  another  on  problems  at  the  industry  level,  and  a  third 
on  the  analysis  of  consumer  demand.  Would  this  "table  of  organization"  increase 
the  likelihood  of  major  research  advances?  And  would  it  make  a  greater  contri- 
bution per  research  dollar  to  the  goal  of  increased  marketing  efficiency? 
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I-iARKETING  RESEARCH  AS  Vlg/CED  3Y  A  FAmiER 

Robert  B.  Taylor 
Administrator,  Oregon  Wheat  Ccaranission 
Pendleton,  Oregon 

I  was  quite  surprised  when  I  received  the  invitation  from  Oris  VJells 
to  participate  in  this  National  Workshop  on  Agricultural  Marketing.  He 
stated  that  I  was  qualified  in  a  unique  way  to  speak  on  research  progress 
froiTj  a  farmer's  point  of  view.  That  word  'unique'  takes  in  a  lot  of  terri- 
tory and  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Wells  used  the  right  word. 

While  I  probably  have  been  closer  to  the  marketing  research  program  than 
most  farmers  still  I  realize  that  there  is  a  lot  about  this  program  with  which 
I  am  entirely  unfamiliar.  I  hesitate  to  make  an  appraisal  of  a  program,  the 
scope  of  which  far  exceeds  the  area  of  my  contact  with  it.  During  my  exper- 
ience as  a  member  of  the  Grain  Research  Advisory  Committee  and  presently  as 
a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Policy  Committee,  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  come  into  contact  vdth  various  phases  of  the  marketing  research  pro- 
gram. But  just  as  educational  opportunities  impress  one  with  how  little  he 
knows  in  relation  to  the  total  that  could  be  known,  so  my  contact  W3.th 
marketing  research  activities  has  impressed  me  with  how  much  there  is  to 
this  program  that  I  know  nothing  about.  However,  the  comments  I  make  regard- 
ing the  phase  I  am  familiar  with,  when  added  to  those  made  ty  others  familiar 
with  other  phases  of  the  program,  may  contribute  to  a  total  picttire  that 
might  be  of  some  value.  I  should  at  this  point  emphasize  again  that  my 
experience  in  this  field  is  somewhat  limited  and  my   appraisal  is  on  this 
basis. 

In  evaluating  this  program,  I  think  it  might  be  well  to  go  back  and 
consider  briefly  some  of  the  objectives.  When  the  Hope-Flanagan  Bill  was 
passed  by  Congress  becoming  Public  Law  733  and  referred  to  as  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act  of  19^6,  many  were  quite  optimistic  as  to  the  possibility, 
of  materially  stepping  up  the  total  agricultural  research  program.  I  am 
sure  you  are  familiar  with  this  law,  but  I  wonder  how  long  it  has  been  since 
any  of  you  have  actually  read  it  to  remind  yourself  of  the  purposes  and 
provisions  therein.  Sometimes  we  get  started  down  the  road  and  forget  to 
look  at  the  map.  First  thing  we  know  we  have  departed  some  distance  from 
the  road  we  set  out  to  follow  originally.  We  were  told  among  other  things 
that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  Congress  to  promote  the  efficient  production 
and  utilization  of  farm  products  as  essential  to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
our  people  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  Congress  believed  a  prosperous 
agriculture  and  rural  life  were  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  maximum 
employment  and  National  prosperity.  The  law  also  states  that  it  is  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  assure  agriculture  a  position  in  research  equal  to 
that  of  industry  which  would  aid  in  maintaining  an  equitable  balance 
between  agriculture  and  other  segments  of  our  econorry.  That  is  a  pretty 
big  order  and  marketing  research  is  an  important  part  of  it. 
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Under  Title  II,  known  as  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  19^,  we  find 
other  statements  directed  toward  agricultural  marketing  which  express  the 
thinking  of  Congress  by  stating  that  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress  to  pro- 
mote a  scientific  approach  to  the  problems  of  marketing,  transportation 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  products  similar  to  the  scientific  methods 
which  have  been  used  so  successfully  in  the  past  in  connection  with  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products  so  that  such  products  capable  of  being 
produced  in  abundance  may  be  marketed  in  an  orderly  manner  and  efficiently 
distributed.  That  statement  certainly  gives  us  something  to  think  about 
tod^  when  our  abundant  production  really  raises  some  questions  in  the 
field  of  marketing.  If  the  findings  of  marketing  research  can  accomplish 
the  objectives  stated  in  the  following  words,  "that  new  and  wider  markets 
for  American  agricultural  products  may  be  developed  both  in  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  with  a  view  to  making  it  possible  for  the  full 
production  of  American  farms  to  be  disposed  of  usefully,  economically, 
profitably  and  in  an  orderly  manner" ,  then  research  in  this  field  x^dll  have 
accomplished  a  great  deal. 

In  Section  203  of  Title  II,  we  find  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  directed  and  authorized  to  do  certain  things.  I  do  not  intend  to  list 
them  all,  but  would  like  to  make  special  reference  to  a  few. 

Sub-paragraph  d  under  Section  203,  states  that  the  Secretary  is  directed 
and  authorized  "to  conduct,  assist,  foster  and  direct  studies  and  informa- 
tional programs  designed  to  eliminate  artificial  barriers  to  the  free  move- 
ment of  agricultural  products".  VJhenever  the  artificial  barriers  referred 
to  in  this  sub-section  happen  to  be  in  the  form  of  Federal  Agricultural 
programs,  or  Government  Policy,  then  the  problem  of  eliminating  them  is 
tremendous . 

In  my   opinion  there  has  been  a  reluctance  to  face  up  to  that  part  of  the 
program  and  such  reluctance  is  iinderstandable.  However,  as  I  meet  with 
various  commodity  advisory  committees,  which  I  do  frequently  as  a  member  of 
the  Agricultural  Research  Policy  Committee,  I  find  that  members  of  these 
committees  are  giving  more  and  more  thought  to  the  effect  of  Government 
programs  on  the  marketing  structure  within  which  we  operate  at  the  present 
time.  For  instance,  at  the  February  13-15,  1956  meeting  of  the  Grain 
Research  and  Marketing  Advisory  Committee,  a  recommendation  was  made  under 
the  heading,  "Efficiency  in  the  use  of  Marketing  Resources",  as  follows: 
"An  appraisal  should  be  made  of  recent  changes  and  adjustments  in  the  use  of 
marketing  resources,  market  structure  and  marketing  practices  for  wheat  and 
other  grains  and  of  the  efficiency  with  which  marketing  resources  are  being 
utilized.  The  study  should _  incli^de  the  effect  of  Federal  programs  relating 
to  production  and  marketing  of  grain."  If  Government  Research  people  cannot 
deal  with  problems  of  this  nature,  then  such  research  should  be  done  under 
contract  with  an  unprejudiced  non-government  organization.  I  have  been 
particularly  interested  in  this  point  for  in  June  of  1950  during  a  meeting  of 
Research  and  Marketing  Advisory  Committee  Chairmen,  this  question  was  raised 
with  the  Agricultural  Research  Policy  Committee.  I  was  one  of  the  chairmen 
present.  We  raised  the  question  by  stating,  "it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  chairroen  that  RMA  funds  should  be  used  to  conduct  research  on 
subjects  relating  to  National  policies  as  they  pertain  to  agriculture,  such 


as,  (a)  matters  related  to  foreign  trade;  (b)  action  programs,  and; 
(c)  public  policy  related  to  transportation.  To  what  extent  and  in  what 
manner  can  RMA  funds  be  used  in  this  direction"?  In  the  margin  beside 
this  question  as  written,  I  had  made  a  notation,  "See  original".  I  recall 
that  some  change  had  been  made  in  the  wording  from  the  way  the  question  was 
originally  presented  to  the  ARPC.  As  I  recall,  the  changed  wording  brought 
in  the  policy  angle  a  little  more  than  the  original  statement,  thereby 
giving  basis  for  the  answer  made  by  the  ARPC  as  follows:   "Although  the 
committee  recognizes  that  research  relating  to  matters  of  National  policy  is 
not  specifically  set  forth  as  a  purpose  in  the  Research  and  Marketing  A.ct, 
it  believes  the  following  recommendations  and  observations  are  relative: 
(a)  R^IA  research  j^unds  are  used  to  develop  basic  research  findings  and 
factual  information  much  of  which  is  useful  in  policy  formation,  however,  RMk 
funds  are  not  used  to  formulate  policy  or  for  specific  appraisals  of  current 
policy  issues.  The  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  an  action  program  is 
an  administrative  function  which  should  be  financed  with  funds  other  than 
Wik;    (b)  more  than  usual  caution  should  be  exercised  in  planning  and  report- 
ing studies  which  may  provide  factual  information  for  policy  formulation  to 
assure  objectivity  and  clarity  of  the  presentation  of  results". 

The  question  was  raised  again  in  the  meeting  of  the  Research  Policy 
Committee  July  1,  1955.  regarding  studies  which  might  indicate  the  extent 
to  which  Federal  or  state  governmental  policies  will  interfere  or  assist  in 
tho  solution  of  agricultural  problems.   It  was  reported  that  some  regional 
studies  with  the  commodity  approach  were  under  way  and  might  provide  a 
pattern  for  further  work.  I  will  make  reference  to  ono  of  these  regional 
studies  a  little  later  on.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  in  raising  this 
qu'^stion  1  am  not  suggesting  that  agriculture  research  funds  be  used  as  a 
means  of  establishing  governmental  policy.   I  refer  to  the  kind  of  research 
study  that  could  be  a  basis  for  building  an  economically  sound  Federal 
agricultural  program  that  would  give  support  to  and  fit  in  with  a  sound 
marketing  program.  It  appears  inevitable  that  we  will  need  some  sort  of 
agricultural  legislation  to  protect  producers  from  bankruptcy  at  times  when 
they  orotect  the  Nation's  food  and  fiber  needs  as  well  as  our  International 
status  by  producing  in  excess  of  current  requirements.  I  believe  we  need  to 
know  what  the  long  time  effect  of  various  kinds  of  agricultural  legislation 
would  be  on   our  marketing  system.  As  indicated  previously,  such  a  study 
would  have  to  be  made  by  a  non-government,  unprejudiced  organization.  It 
would  not  be  for  the  purpose  of  criticizing  the  current  agricultural  program 
but  would  be  based  on  a  thorough  study  of  historical  data,  economic  considera- 
tions,  and  political  implications.  With  the  facts  thus  assembled  and 
available  to  those  who  are  sincerely  interested  in  maintaining  equality  for 
agriculture ,  I  believe  a  sound  program  could  be  developed  that  would  give 
stability  to  agriculture  and  protect  the  Nation's  supply  of  food  and  fiber, 
a  program  so  sound  economically  that  it  would  weather  the  storms  of 
political  attack  and  give  continuity  to  agricultural  planning,  such  as  we 
have  never  known.  While  the  above  approach  would  be  practical  as  related 
to  our  overall  agricultural  program,  I  think  it  has  special  significance  as 
we  are  considering  research  work  on  marketing.  Foote  and  VJeingarten  have 
done  some  work  on  a  technical  approach  to  using  research  results  in  analyzing 
Government  policies. 


Sub-paragraph  e  of  Section  203,  refers  to  the  development  of  new  or 
expanded  markets  both  domestic  and  foreign  also  new  and  expanded  uses.  The 
wheat  growers  of  Oregon  have  been  particularly  interested  in  this  type  of 
research.  Work  along  this  line  is  long  range  in  character  and  requires 
continuity,  even  though  at  times  it  may  appear  that  the  current  conditions  do 
not  justify  this  type  of  work.  It  is  easy  to  miss  the  boat  on  this  for  back 
in  the  forties  when  we  did  not  have  surpluses ,  research  groups  were  advised 
by  Congress  that  work  on  foreign  outlets  should  not  be  engaged  in  as  it 
appeared  that  we  would  have  use  for  all  we  could  produce.  Consequently, 
this  type  of  work  was  de-emphasized.  This  is  a  good  illustration  of  how 
wrong  we  can  be  and  how  quickly  research  needs  can  change.  In  order  to 
cope  with  the  present  supply  situation,  more  research  work  on  new  or  expanded 
markets  should  have  been  carried  on  years  ago.  I  do  want  to  point  out  that 
the  experience  of  the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League  indicates  there  are 
tremendous  potentials  in  this  matter  of  developing  foreign  markets.  This 
statement  is  based  on  VJheat  League  work  in  Japan  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  460. 

We  also  have  had  some  first-hand  experience  developing  markets  for  new 
wheat  products.  I  refer  to  bulgor  currently  produced  by  Fisher  Flouring 
^iills  of  Seattle,  Washington,  under  the  trade  name  "ALA".  It  has  proved 
to  be  quite  acceptable  to  consumers  in  the  Pacific  Coast  area,  as  well  as  by 
the  people  in  Japan.  However,  in  the  latter  case  there  are  problems  in 
connection  with  Japanese  Government  policies  regarding  commodities  to  be 
imported. 

Another  phase  of  market  research  referred  to  under  this  section  is  that 
of  transportation  services  and  facilities,  as  well  as  transportation  rates. 
Sub-paragraph  j  deals  with  this  subject.  I  am  not  too  familiar  m.th  what  has 
been  done  under  the  act  along  this  line,  but  I  do  know  those  of  us  at  the 
greater  distances  from  the  populated  areas  and  their  markets  face  a  real 
problem.  We  are  progressively  priced  out  of  markets  we  have  formerly 
enjoyed  and  as  long  as  transportation  rate  increases  are  made  on  a  percentage 
basis,  we  will  continue  to  experience  further  distortion  of  competitl;ve  price 
relationships . 

I  have  pointed  out  just  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  that  should, 
I  believe,  receive  some  more  consideration  in  developing  a  market  research 
program.  Someone  has  said  that  research  is  finding  out  what  to  do  when  you 
can't  keep  on  doing  things  the  way  you  are  doing  them  now.  There  are  a  lot 
of  things  in  connection  with  the  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities  that 
will  have  to  be  changed  and  such  a  statement  of  course  raises  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  answer  to  oui*  present  surplus  supply  situation  lies  in  the 
field  of  marketing  or  in  the  field  of  production. 

The  Oregon  VJheat  Commission  has  followed  the  policy,  ever  since  its 
organization,  of  supporting  marketing  rather  than  production  research.  We 
know  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  most  farmers  to  be  more  interested 
in  production  research  because  that  means  more  to  them.  We  live  closer  to 
production  than  to  marketing.  For  years  we  farmers  thought  all  we  had  to  do 
was  to  produce  the  crops,  and  deliver  them  to  the  farm  gate,  and  that  the 
marketing  system  would  absorb  thom  in  some  way  or  another  and  do  the  job  for 
us.  However,  we  realize  that  there  has  to  be  a  balance  between  production 
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and  raarketing.  There  are  two  ways  to  achieve  this  balance,  one  is  to  reduce 
production,  the  other  to  increase  marketing.  We  like  the  latter,  but  realize 
there  is  a  limit  to  what  can  be  done  either  way. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  market 
research.  The  Oregon  VJheat  Commission  has  put,  along  with  others,  consider- 
aoie  sums  in  supporting  the  Western  Wheat  Quality  Laboratory  at  Pullman, 
Washington.  Some  said  that  i-re   were  violating  our  principle  of  not  putting 
money  into  production  research,  but  we  consider  this  very  definitely  a 
marketing  project.  Unless  we  can  produce  wheat  of  high  quality  and  of  the 
type  demanded  by  markets,  we  find  difficulty  in  marketing.  At  one  time  we 
were  producing  a  large  amount  of  Rex  wheat  which  was  undesirable  from  a 
miller'' s  standpoint.  As  a  result  of  the  development  of  ^eat  varieties 
better  s\ii table  to  market  requirements,  Rex  is  practically  out  of  production 
and  a  m.ajor  part  of  present  day  production  is  making  use  of  these  improved 
varieties.  By  improving  our  wheat  varieties  to  meet  market  requirements,  we 
are,  in  part  at  least,  helping  to  solve  a  marketing  problem.  Consequently, 
that  type  of  research  should  be  considered  marketing  research,  rather  than 
production.  Producing  varieties  with  disease  resistance,  higher  yield,  and 
other  beneficial  characteristics  rightly  falls  within  the  category  of 
production  research.  Let's  be  a  little  more  comprehensive  in  our  idea  of 
just  what  is  involved  in  marketing  research. 

One  phase  of  marketing  research  that  has  come  in  for  considerable 
criticism  is  that  of  cost  and  margin  studies,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  opposition  to  this  type  of  research  is  not  as  great  as  it  was  a  very  few 
years  ago.  Farmers  are  interested  in  this  type  of  research  because  there  is 
so  much  misunderstanding  regarding  all  the  factors  that  make  up  the  total 
cost  of  farm  commodities  at  the  retail  level.  Also,  many  processors  that 
used  to  oppose  this  type  of  research  have  finally  decided  that  there  is  much 
to  be  gained  in  having  the  story  told.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  done 
along  this  line,  there  is  still  much  misunderstanding.  We,  in  Oregon,  are 
spending  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  public  relations  program  hoping  consumers 
will  be  better  informed  regarding  wheat  and  wheat  products. 

Hovrever,  the  repercussions  of  the  recent  increase  in  the  price  of  bread 
of  two  cents  a  loaf  in  our  area  indicates  there  is  still  much  to  do.   In  the 
Oregon  Statesman  on  June  1^,  195^,  the  follovdng  statement  appeared  written 
by  a  local  housewife:  "So  the  price  of  bread  is  going  up  again.  I  have  to 
pay  taxes  so  the  farmer  can  keep  on  producing  wheat  the  country  doesn't 
need,  also  pay  toward  the  millions  of  tax  dollars  required  to  store  a  great 
mass  of  surpluses.  Just  how  long  can  wheat  be  stored  before  rats  will  refuse 
it  for  food.  Is  there  a  law  against  turning  this  wheat  over  to  millers  so  that 
the  price  of  bread  could  come  down  a  few  cents?  I  know  a  few  people  who  don't 
eat  bread,  many  others  could  follow  their  example,  then  we'd  have  mostly  a 
high-priced  commodity  to  turn  over  entirely  to  the  rat  family.  What  a  nice 
picture  for  over- taxed  tax  payers."  Apparently  this  lady  does  not  realize 
that  the  price  of  wheat  has  very  little  to  do  id.th  the  price  of  bread,  and 
that  even  though  the  price  of  bread  is  going  up,  the  price  of  wheat  to  the 
producer  is  going  down. 
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This  lady  is  not  the  only  one  that  is  confused.  The  farmer,  assiaitiing 
there  is  justification  for  increasing  the  price  of  bread  two  cents  per  loaf 
regardless  of  size,  is  baffled  when  he  reads  that  a  large  baking  firm  on 
the  West  Coast  increased  their  quarterly  dividend  on  common  stock  from  ^5 
cents  to  50  cents  a  share  payable  to  stockholders  of  record  June  30.  The 
two-cent  increase  in  the  price  of  bread  will  not  be  reflected  in  this  divi- 
dend but  should  help  the  next  one  xinless  there  is  a  decrease  in  sales  volume. 
"Can  marketing  research  help  in  this  situation?",  asks  the  farmer. 

The  USDA  publication  No.  712  entitled,  "Marketing  Margins  for  VJhite 
Bread",  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  However,  one  problem  which  is  gen- 
erally recognized  is  the  matter  of  getting  the  findings  of  such  studies  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  that  should  have  them.  Also,  there  is  the  matter  of 
the  acceptance  of  such  studies  by  various  groups,  I  notice  that  at  the  Na- 
tional Workshop  of  1955,  ^»  C.  V7,  Kitchen  of  the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Veg- 
etable Association,  dealt  with  the  subject  of  inducing  trade  acceptance  of 
research  results.  That  is  a  real  problem  as  evidenced  by  the  follomng.  In 
the  May  I5,  1956  issue  of  the  Southwestern  Miller,  there  is  an  article  en- 
titled, "Clarity  on  Bread  Margins".  This  article  refers  to  the  booklet  just 
mentioned  on  "Margins  for  White  Bread",  pointing  out  briefly  some  of  the 
facts  brought  to  light  by  this  stucty.  This  article  in  The  Southwestern 
Miller  winds  up  by  saying,  "in  publishing  this  objective  study,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  rendered  a  fine  service  to  milling  and  baking  and 
to  understanding  between  farmers,  processors  and  consumers". 

On  the  other  hand,  in  The  Northwestern  Miller  of  the  same  date,  there 
is  an  article  entitled,  "A  Great  Illusion".  This  article  refers  to  this 
same  marketing  stucty  and  publication,  but  unlike  the  other  article,  is  very 
critical.  This  article  interprets  the  study  as  inferring  that  the  wheat 
grower  is  being  cheated  of  his  rightful  share  of  the  bread  dollar,  and  points 
out  thct  the  retail  price  of  bread  does  not  influence  the  price  the  farmer 
receives  for  his  wheat.  This  article  concludes  by  saying,  "perhaps  we  should 
not  quarrel  too  much  with  Mr.  Benson  on  this  excursion  into  economic  fiction. 
No  doubt  there  are  some  farm  products  in  which  the  retail  price  is  a  factor 
of  consequence  in  the  level  of  consumption  of  those  products.  No  doubt,  too, 
Mr.  Benson  has  been  assailed  by  his  critics  with  strictures  of  equally  du- 
bious validity  and  may  be  entitled  to  reply  in  kind.  But  none  of  this  sort 
of  political  twaddle  can  contribute  anything  to  sound  efforts  to  alleviate 
agricultural  difficulties".  Please  note  the  statement  herein  quoted  should 
not  be  construed  to  reflect  the  thinking  of  the  speaker.  I  have  called 
these  two  opposite  reactions  to  this  marketing  study  to  your  attention 
merely  to  emphasize  the  problem  we  are  facing  in  this  matter  of  acceptance 
of  research  findings.  This  is  a  basic  problem  as  indicated  by  Mr,  Kitchen's 
remarks  last  year  and  is  one  that  merits  stucfy  because  of  its  importance 
in  fields  other  than  marketing  research.  I  am  reminded  of  this  because 
my  son,  working  on  his  Doctorate  in  Anthropology,  has  taken  for  his  thesis 
the  subject  of  "What  Is  Involved  in  Cultural  Change",  His  field  work  will 
be  carried  on  with  a  tribe  of  Indians  way  down  in  Mexico,  -  one  that  has 
been  pretty  generally  shielded  from  modei'n  influences.  He  hopes  to  delve 
into  the  matter  of  just  what  is  involved  in  this  matter  of  getting  people 
to  accept  new  and  different  ideas.  Such  an  approach  might  be  practical  in 
connection  with  our  export  program  for  instance,  wherein  it  would  be  helpful 
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to  know  just  what  it  takes  to  get  people  who  have  lived  on  rice  for  centuries 
to  change  their  diet  to  one  which  includes  wheat.  You  see  I  am  doing  like 
the  experts  do,  just  raising  the  questions,  but  offering  no  specific  answers. 
I  notice  the  evening  of  the  19th  will  be  devoted  to  the  similar  question  of 
"How  Farm  People  Accept  New  Ideas". 

I  have  been  told  that  in  my  statement  here  today  I  could  be  critical  if 
I  so  desired.  I  would  like  to  make  it  plain  that  any  statement  I  make  which 
might  be  considered  critical  will  be  only  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  pro- 
gram and  not  to  criticize  any  individual,  I  felt  that  sometimes  research 
people  fail  to  grasp  the  importance  of  their  research  work  and  the  fact  that 
often  it  has  been  undertaken  to  help  meet  specific  problems  in  which  case  the 
time  element  is  of  extreme  importance.  Now  I  am  well  aware  of  the  effect  of 
limitations  in  money,  personnel,  and  facilities,  in  carrying  out  market  re- 
search projects  as  well  as  research  projects  in  other  fields.  But  I  do  know 
that  farmers  have  encouraged  marketing  research  in  certain  areas  of  activity 
because  of  the  knowledge  of  an  existing  or  impending  problem.  The  research 
work  and  completion  of  it  should  be  aimed  as  far  as  possible  towards  meeting 
this  need.  For  example,  when  the  Oregon  Wheat  Commission  was  first  organized, 
the  need  for  statistical  information  regarding  Northwest  wheat  and  wheat 
movement  was  very  apparent.  A  cooperative  arrangement  between  the  Agricul- 
tural Statistics  Division  of  the  USDA,  the  Washington  State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Oregon  Wheat  Commission  was  set  up.  The  findings  of 
that  project  have  been  available  and  have  served  a  very  useful  purpose  in 
our  approach  to  various  problems,  particularly  the  one  of  transportation 
costs.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Grain  and  Grain  Products  Association  has  made 
a  great  deal  of  use  of  the  information  derived  from  this  project  and  the 
timing  of  this  project  has  fit  in  with  the  need  for  the  findings.  Also, 
the  Western  Wheat  Quality  Laboratory  project  at  Pullman,  previously  mentioned 
is  an  example  of  market  research  being  done  to  correct  a  specific  situation, 
as  work  there  has  been  beamed  toward  improving  the  marketability  of  wheats 
that  can  be  grown  in  our  area.  In  this  case,  the  time  element  is  well 
recognized  and  much  has  been  done  to  speed  up  this  research  program.  This 
work,  started  sometime  ago,  is  fitting  into  our  present  day  needs. 

Sometime  ago,  when  I  was  still  a  member  of  the  Grain  Research  Advis- 
ory Committee,  it  was  considered  advisable  to  do  some  work  on  the  effect 
of  Federal  Farm  Programs  on  the  marketing  of  wheat  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. As  a  result  of  the  reconanendations  of  that  committee.  Project  No. 
164  was  set  up  in  which  there  was  cooperation  between  the  Department  of 
Agricultural  Economics  at  Oregon  State  College,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  the  Pacific  Northwest  Grain  and  Grain  Products  Association,  and 
the  Oregon  Wheat  Commission.  The  demand  for  this  study  came  from  the  fact 
that  in  looking  ahead  a  real  marketing  problem  was  seen  looming  up  for  wheat 
in  that  area.  Now  we  are  right  in  the  middle  of  this  situation  that  was 
anticipated,  and  had  hoped  that  such  a  study  could  be  of  material  help  to 
us  at  this  time.  However,  a  report  on  the  progress  of  this  project  was  re- 
ceived about  a  year  ago,  which  points  out  the  nature  and  extent  of  work 
done  during  the  previous  year  and  the  major  re  stilts  for  the  year  which, 
generally  speaking,  was  the  compilation  of  various  statistical  information 
and  some  statements  regarding  various  aspects  of  the  marketing  situation. 
This  part  of  the  progress  report  winds  up  hy   pointing  out,  "to- be  able- to 
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compete  effectively  and  to  sell  substantial  volumes  of  wheat  in  domestic  mar- 
kets one  or  more  of  the  following  adjustments  is  necessary:  (1)  Reduced 
transportation  charges  out  of  the  region;  (2)  reduce  wheat  support  prices  in 
the  region;  (3)  raise  wheat  aipport  prices  outside  the  region;  (^)  restore 
free  prices  for  wheat".  Then  the  progress  report  continues  that  the  outlook 
for  further  work  involves  the  appraisal  of  different  wheat  programs  to  de- 
termine the  probable  effects  of  each  program  on  the  wheat  industry  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  The  progress  report  also  states  that  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  results  or  public  benefits  to  date  is  nothing,  and  that  the 
proposed  procedure  for  research  during  the  next  fiscal  year  which  has  just 
ended  was;  (l)  get  this  manuscript  printed;  (2)  complete  the  analysis  of 
effects  each  of  several  price  and/or  production  plans  would  have  on  the 
marketing  of  Pacific  Northwest  wheat  and  to  attempt  to  find  or  develop  a 
plan  that  is  sound  and  generally  satisfactory.  It  appears  that  the  prime 
objective  of  this  project  is  still  ahead  and  there  is  a  big  question  as.  to 
when  it  can  be  completed.  I  have  just  checked  with  the  project  leader  and 
find  that  very  little  has  been  accomplished  during  the  second  year  of  this 
project.  It  started  over  three  years  ago  and  made  use  of  a  graduate  student 
who  intended  to  use  this  work  as  a  basis  for  his  doctor's  thesis.  However, 
he  decided  to  take  on  other  vrork  in  the  College,  dropping  this  and  it  was 
then  necessary  to  make  use  of  another  student  who  was  a  candidate  for  his 
Master's  Degree,  but  who  did  not  have  the  background  of  study  for  this 
project  that  the  former  student  had.  The  project  leader  teaches  in  the 
Department  of  Agricultural  Economics,  and,  of  course,  cannot  carry  on  research 
work  while  teaching,  as  he  has  frequent  interruptions  by  students  calling  on 
him,  etc.  It  has  taken  a  full  year  to  get  the  manuscript  printed,  and  it 
has  just  come  to  me,  a  year  after  the  progress  report  was  received.  A  re- 
quest for  a  year's  renewal  o^  "t-bis  project  has  been  turned  down  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Under  the  circumstances,  this  may  be  a  proper  de- 
cision unless  steps  can  be  taken  to  expedite  the  completion  of  this  project. 
Another  year  of  half-hearted  work  on  this  project  would  probably  be  of  no 
advantage. 

The  thing  I  wanted  to  point  out  is  that  the  second  phase  of  this  pro- 
ject, namely,  to  complete  the  analysis  of  the  effects  of  each  of  several 
production  plans  would  have  on  the  marketing  situation  of  Northwest  wheat, 
and  attempt  to  find  and  develop  a  plan  that  is  generally  sound  and  satisfac- 
tory is  the  heart  of  the  project  and  the  basis  of  the  work  we  were  suggesting 
several  years  ago  when  the  need  for  this  type  of  project  was  apparent.  Now 
it  appears  the  prospects  are  rather  slim  for  it  being  of  any  great  help  to 
us  in  the  present  situation.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  blaming  no  one  in  par- 
ticular, but  just  pointing  up  a  specific  example  of  how  research  work  falls 
by  the  wayside  because  it  is  not  expedited  with  sufficient  consideration  given 
to  the  time  element.  Too  little,  too  late,  it  might  be  said  while  too  much, 
too  soon  might  describe  the  present  situation  wherein  we  have  more  than  we 
need  before  we  know  what  to  do  with  it, 

I  would  like  to  cite  another  example  which  shows  that  there  is  room  for 
improvement  in  tying  research  studies  closer  to  the  existing  problem,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  time  element.  About  a  year  ago  a  study  of 
the  cost  of  handling  wheat  received  by  railroad  and  motor  truck  at  port 
tenninal  elevators  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  was  initiated.  This  was  part  of 
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an  overall  study  on  the  movement  of  grain  by  railroad,  motor  truck,  and  water 
as  recommended  by  the  Grain  Research  and  Advisory  Committee  at  its  meeting 
January  26-28,  1955.  at  Peoria,  Illinois.  The  Pacific  Northwest  phase  of 
it  was  initiated  earlier  then  the  rest  because  of  the  urgency  of  the  sit- 
uation in  that  area  and  we  are  appreciative  of  this  fact.  Our  state  wheat 
growers'  organization  was  under  the  gun  because  quite  a  few  members  were 
asking  this  organization  to  take  a  specific  stand  on  this  matter  of  the 
^^-1/2  cent  discount  on  the  loan  rate  for  wheat  hauled  to  terminal  by  truck. 
The  organization  felt  that  the  study  being  made  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  would  be  very  helpful  and  hoped  that  the  results  of  this  study  would 
be  available  before  it  was  necessary  to  take  a  specific  position.  In 
attempting  to  get  some  of  the  results  of  this  study,  we  were  told  by  the 
Department,  "as  soon  as  a  report  is  available,  the  results  will  be  supplied 
to  program  agencies  of  the  Department  for  administrative  use.  Although  no 
general  releases  have  been  planned,  the  findings  may  be  incorporated  with 
those  obtained  from  an  overall  study  of  grain  movement  by  rail,  truck,  and 
water  carriers  which  will  be  underway  within  the  next  few  months". 

Now  while  we  appreciated  the  way  in  which  this  Pacific  Northwest  phase 
had  been  expedited,  we  certainly  were  disappointed  with  the  indication  that 
we  could  not  make  use  of  the  findings  until  the  overall  study  would  be 
completed,  and  the  overall  phase  had  not  even  been  started  at  the  time  we 
received  this  word  from  the  Department.  I  realize  that  the  findings  of  such 
a  study  must  of  necessity  be  reviewed  by  the  Department  before  being  re- 
leased, but  the  indication  that  it  would  not  be  available  until  the  overall 
study  had  been  completed  was  entirely  out  of  line  with  the  urgent  need  for 
the  findings  of  this  study.  It  indicated  a  lack  of  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  time  element.  Later  this  difficulty  was  resolved  and  the 
study  did  assist  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League 
in  working  on  this  program.  I  point  out  this  example  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  perhaps  people  working  in  marketing  research  are  not  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  practical  aspects  of  these  studies.  In  other  words,  are  these 
projects  just  more  jobs  to  be  done?  I  should  think  it  would  make  the  work 
much  more  interesting  if  those  in  charge  of  it  could  realize,  and  perhaps 
they  do,  that  the  study  is  being  carried  on  to  meet  some  real  existing  or 
impending  problems.  If  it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  research  projects  and 
complete  them  in  time  to  be  of  some  value,  then  there  would  be  no  use  in 
putting  money  into  that  project.  Perhaps  a  little  more  attention  should 
be  paid  to  classifying  projects  in  regard  to  urgency  as  compared  to  the 
type  of  study  that  is  perhaps  more  fundamental  in  nature  and  for  which  the 
time  element  is  not  so  important. 

Another  criticism  on  marketing  research  work  is  that  the  Government 
should  not  spend  money  figuring  out  how  to  save  time  and  increase  efficiency 
in  the  handling  of  stocks  and  supplies.  Some  seem  to  think  that  anybody 
smart  enough  to  be  in  business  would  be  smart  enough  to  figure  that  one  out. 
We  farmers  realize  that  larger  industrial  concerns  and  larger  marketing 
organizations  with  greater  resources  and  specialized  personnel  may  be  in 
a  better  position  to  cope  with  these  problems  than  smaller  operators,  and 
are  not  in  need  of  efficiency  studies  to  the  same  extent. 

The  present  situation  requires  that  we  evaluate  carefully  the  place  of 
research  in  the  present  picture.  Once  in  awhile,  not  too  frequently,  we  hear 
criticism  of  research  that  enables  farmers  to  produce  more  at  a  time  when 
we  have  too  much  for  current  needs.  Also,  marketing  research  that  results  in 
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increased  efficiencies  reducing  losses  and  wastes  through  better  handling 
methods  makes  the  supplies  we  do  have  go  farther  while  the  crying  need  of 
today  is  to  use  more  of  what  we  produce  rather  than  less.  Should  we  slow 
down  our  research  program  until  consumption  catches  up  with  supply?  That, 
in  ngr  opinion,  would  be  dangerous.  Even  the  present  situation  does  not  jus- 
tify wasteful  and  inefficient  marketing  methods,  l\/ho  knows  what  is  ahead, 
or  just  when  the  situation  might  change  so  suddenly  that  we  would  be  thankful 
for  the  marketing  research  that  is  being  done,  for  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
distribute  efficiently  and  without  waste. 

Marketing  research  should,  in  the  long  run,  result  in  higher  prices  to 
the  producer  and  lower  prices  to  the  consumer.  If  it  can  do  that,  no  one  can 
complain. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have  covered  a  very  small  phase  of  mar- 
keting research  work.  It  is  natural  that  some  part  of  the  work  will  be  ap- 
proved by  some  and  opposed  by  others  depending  what  their  individual  inter- 
est might  be,  I  realize  the  position  that  research  workers  are  in  when,  for 
example,  they  are  carrying  out  studies  in  line  with  Congressional  direction, 
but  at  the  saine  time  being  opposed  perhaps  by  industry  or  other  groups. 

As  I  look  at  the  overall  program  of  marketing  research,  I  believe  we 
have  come  a  long  way  since  the  passage  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act, 
Still,  I  think  there  is  much  ahead  of  us  to  do.  Marketing  research  can 
serve  to  open  the  passageway  through  which  agricultural  production  must  flow. 
If  the  gate  is  too  narrow,  there  is  overproduction  and  the  piling  up  of 
supplies.  To  the  extent  we  can  widen  this  gate  expanding  outlets,  the  supply 
situation  will  be  improved.  Marketing  research  offers  a  real  challenge,  one 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

The  acceptance  of  the  marketing  research  program  will,  I  believe,  depend 
upon  the  importance  of  the  work  planned  and  the  extent  to  which  the  findings 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  current  and  future  problems. 
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M/LRKETING  RESEARCH  APPRAISAL 

C.  W.  Sadd 
Gen.  Mgr.,  Cooperative  P  &  C  Family  Food,  Inc. 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Diiring  the  World  War  II  period,  I  was  closely  connected  with  the  coopera- 
tive marketing  of  processed  fruits  and  vegetables,  dry  heans  and  eggs.  This 
"brought  me  in  contact  with  people  who  were  concerned  with  marketing  the  agri- 
cultural surpluses  that  were  hound  to  develop  following  the  War. 

The  anticipated  problem  brought  about  the  passage  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Research  Act  of  19^6.  As  I  recall  Congressman  Hope  gave  a  talk  at 
Ithaca,  New  York,  concerning  the  bill  he  was  sponsoring  in  Congress.  I  mention 
this  to  tell  you  I  do  have  a  little  background  of  what  took  place  in  bring- 
ing about  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Research  Act. 

The  frustration  and  concern  of  what  to  do  with  surpluses  had  more  to  do, 
I  believe,  with  the  passage  of  the  Act  than  the  actual  demand  for  research. 
Research  has  to  be  specific.  The  individual  research  project  covers  a  small 
segment  of  the  whole.  Farmers  and  politicians  were  interested  in  the  whole 
and  many  had  little  conception  of  the  time  and  problems  involved  to  acccanplish 
their  objectives. 

Farmers,  I  am  sure,  hoped  research  would  perform  miracles.  That  research 
would  in  some  way  prevent  surpluses  by  increasing  the  industrial  use  of  farm 
products,  increase  marketing  efficiency  and  get  people  to  eat  more  food  and 
wear  more  clothes. 

To  me  those  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  Act  were  asked  to  do  the 
impossible  in  a  short  time.  The  surpluses  did  develcpin  spite  of  all  we  could 
do.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  the  research  going.  I  think  a  fine  job 
has  been  done  in  tackling  the  h\indreds  of  specific  projects  dealing  with  the 
marketing  of  agricultural  products.  In  the  long  run,  only  good  can  come  from 
the  work. 

As  a  member  of  the  Food  Distribution  Research  and  Marketing  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Agricultijral  Research  Service,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  more  about  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act  than  most  retailers.  I  confess 
to  you  that  trying  to  appraise  the  work  of  the  last  ten  years  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  food  store  representative  is  most  difficult.  The  retailing  of 
food  is  such  a  tremendous  field.  Sales  of  all  food  stores  exceeds 
$^+0,000,000,000  a  year.  The  seven  basic  farm  products  end  up  in  at  least 
5,000  different  foods  that  a  consumer  can  buy.  I  doubt  if  any  one  person 
can  accurately  appraise  the  work.  However,  you  have  asked  me  to  do  the  job 
and  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 

Before  making  the  appraisal  of  the  research  being  carried  on  by  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  Marketing  Research  Service  and  the  Experiment  Stations  located 
at  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  in  marketing,  I  want  to  make  some  general  compari- 
sons between  the  research  of  production,  utilization  and  marketing  of  farm 
products . 
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Production  Research 

Production  research  has  "been  going  on  for  years.  It  is  the  research 
that  produces  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  before.  It  has  let  our  in- 
dustrial civilization  grow  by  releasing  people  from  the  soil  to  produce  in- 
dustrial products  and  perform  services  making  for  good  living.  It  is  basic 
in  giving  us  the  highest  standard  of  living  ever  attained.  In  this  field, 
Government  has  done  and  must  do  most  of  the  research  —  individual  farmers  are 
not  financed  and  eqioipped  to  do  the  Job.  Industry  will  do  some,  of  course, 
on  the  production  supplies  they  sell  farmers,  but  basicly  it  is  done  by  Gov- 
ernment. As  far  as  I  can  see,  everyone  is  for  Government  doing  this  Job. 

Utilization  Research 

When  it  comes  to  utilization  of  farm  products,  industry  has  done  most  of 
the  Job.  A  tremendous  amount  of  what  we  call  industry  research  in  processing 
new  food  products  is  luck  or  accident  as  it  concerns  the  original  develop- 
ment. Research  improves  and  adds  too.  Concerns  in  food  processing  are  always 
bringing  out  new  products  or  variations  of  them.  As  I  look  about  the  grocery 
shelves  in  msuiy  super  markets,  I  see  few  items  that  Government  research  has 
made  any  great  contribution  toward  developing.  I  don't  feel  badly  about  this. 
I  am  of  the  school  of  thought  that  industry  should  spend  money  for  developing 
new  products  and  not  Government.  We  have  corporations  with  plenty  of  money 
to  do  the  Job  plus  the  know  how  of  putting  the  product  on  the  market.  This 
is  J  list  as  important  as  developing  the  product. 

However,  Government  does  much  basic  research  that  commercial  food  pro- 
cessors can  and  do  use.  In  our  State,  the  cooperation  between  the  Experiment 
Station  and  the  processor,  I  believe,  is  excellent.  It  is  one  of  those  things 
where  everyone  wins. 

Marketing  Research 

The  place  for  conducting  Marketing  Research,  I  feel,  falls  somewhere 
in  between  Production  Research  and  Utilization  Research  in  respect  to  industry 
and  government.  If  we  look  around,  we  find  there  are  some  very  large  chain 
store  corporations,  several  hundred  medium  sized  organizations  and  thousands 
of  individual  storekeepers  retailing  food.  All  of  the  large  corporations  and 
many  of  the  small  ones  can  and  do  a  lot  of  marketing  research  on  their  own. 
On  the  other  hand  without  benefit  of  research,  the  individual  entrepreneior 
launched  the  self  service  super  market.  He  Just  figiired  something  out  and 
went  ahead.  However,  there  are  thousands  of  small  storekeepers  who  do  need 
help  —  the  same  kind  of  help  in  store  operations  that  an  individual  farmer 
needs  with  his  production  problems.  So  much  for  comparing  the  three  fields 
of  research. 

Now  let's  look  at  present  day  marketing  research  from  the  viewpoint  of 
a  retailer.  I  am  dividing  the  work  into  the  following  categories:  commodities, 
facilities,  management  and  personnel.  Let's  discuss  each  one  of  these 
separately. 
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Coinmodlties 

As  I  look  about,  I  find  that  most  of  the  government  research  has  been  with 
perishables,  notably  fruits,  vegetables  and  eggs.  Fresh  fruits,  vegetables 
and  eggs  account  for  only  15^  of  retail  food  store  sales.  The  other  85^  of 
sales  is  meat  and  processed  foods  where  the  commodity  research  has  rested 
principally  with  industry.  I  don't  believe  government  research  will  do  much 
in  the  development  of  new  food  products.  The  only  ones  I  hear  of  are  on  minor 
commodities,  so  to  speak,  like  maple  syrup,  where  the  volume  is  so  small  that 
no  big  corporation  has  seen  fit  to  invest  money.  Work  done  with  fruits  and 
vegetables  has  been  helpful,  like  the  packaging  and  washing  of  potatoes  and 
the  marketing  of  apples  in  5  and  10  lb.  bags.  The  sad  part  of  this  is  that 
Fresh  Produce  seems  to  be  fighting  a  losing  battle.  It  continually  loses  ground 
to  the  processed.  An  example  of  this  is  fresh  oranges  being  replaced  by  frozen 
concentrate.  In  total,  Government  has  contributed  little  toward  putting  food 
into  the  form  people  actually  buy  it  in. 

Part  of  marketing  is  merchaxidising  and  to  my  knowledge.  Agricultural 
Research  has  done  little  here.  This  is  what  maJf<=s  one  store  successful  com- 
pared with  another  store.  Even  with  a  large  chain  every  once  in  awhile,  it 
is  surprising  the  lack  of  promotional  touch  they  show.  This  is  an  area  that 
is  hard  to  research  because  it  seems  to  be  tied  to  intuition  more  than  logic. 
I  mention  merchandising  because  it  is  part  of  marketing  a  commodity.  In  gen- 
eral, I  believe  Government  should  keep  out  of  this  as  a  research  project. 

Store  Facilities  and  Equipment 

It  seems  to  me  here  is  the  one  spot  that  government  research  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  good.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  research  is  Uoeful. 
In  our  own  organization  we  have  used  Agriciiltural  Research  findings  for  the 
layout  of  self-service  meat  departments.  We  have  used  ideas  for  warehouse 
layout.  We  have  noticed  that  manufacturers  have  applied  ideas  and  techniques 
developed  for  check  outs,  etc. 

As  super  markets  become  larger  and  larger  and  we  have  more  and  more  items 
to  merchandise,  the  challenges  and  the  opportunities  to  make  facility  improve- 
ments will  always  exist.  I  expect  the  big  chains  will  use  their  own  research 
departments.  The  small  operators  will  depend  on  equipment  manufacturers  and 
government.  However,  rest  assured  the  large  chains  will  keep  their  eyes  open 
to  any  thing  government  comes  i;cp  with.  The  small  operator  certainly  can  take 
advantage  of  the  information  that  is  and  will  be  available  if  he  knows  how  to 
get  ahold  of  it.  It  will  save  him  thousands  of  dollars  and  do  a  more  efficient 
marketing  job.  Let's  have  more  of  it. 

Management 

At  the  Food  Distribution  Committee  Meetings  we  have  had  discussion  on 
feasibility  of  government  getting  into  research  and  the  teaching  of  business 
management  procedures  and  financing  methods.  My  personal  feeling  is  that 
Government  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  general  principles  of  busi- 
ness management  for  one  business  are  about  the  same  as  they  are  for  another 


business.  We  have  Schools  of  Business  in  our  Iftiiversitles;   we  have  the 
American  Management  Association;  we  have  the  "business  management  meetings  of 
the  National  Association  of  Food  Chains,  the  Super  Market  Institute  and  other 
trade  organizations.  These  sources  of  information  are  open  to  all.  These 
agencies  are  all  doing  a  good  joh.  If  Government  does  it,  it  is  simply  dup- 
licating what  is  already  available.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  in  any  of  the 
associations  or  educational  institutions  of  depriving  the  small  operator  of 
the  opportunity  to  know  the  principles  of  good  business  management  and  financ- 
ing methods. 

The  big  problem  here  is  for  a  man  to  sense  that  he  does  need  help.  Maybe 
a  good  county  agent  in  a  few  instances  could  stim\ilate  an  operator  to  want  to 
learn.  He  could  stimulate  him  to  take  extension  courses  in  a  university  or  a 
trade  organization  school. 

Personnel 

At  our  committee  meetings.  Personnel  Research  has  been  touched  on. 
Personnel  work  is  well  covered  by  the  same  organizations  that  cover  Management 
principles.  There  is  no  need  of  Government  doing  research  on  this  subject. 
This  does  not  say  extension  should  not  teach  personnel. 

Summary 

This  is  about  the  way  the  ideas  expressed  sum  up:  Production  Research 
is  truly  a  function  of  Government.  Utilization  Research  is  largely  a  function 
of  industry.  Market  Research  is  more  of  a  joint  function. 

If  we  divide  Market  Research  into  functional  areas,  we  have  scrae  going 
one  way  and  some  another. 

Commodities  --  Perishables  should  stay  with  government.  Ideas  for  pro- 
cessed products  are  likely  to  stay  with  industry.  However,  some  basic  research 
on  methods,  etc.,  is  with  government  and  will  be  made  usefxil  by  the  joint  use 
of  government  and  industry. 

Facilities  —  Government  is  doing  a  fine  job  and  should  continue.  Build- 
ings and  equipment  for  retail  stores  represent  tremendous  investments.  The 
selection  and  layout  of  equipment  makes  all  kinds  of  differences  in  store  effi- 
ciency. 

Management  &  Personnel  --  A  field  there  is  no  need  of  government  getting 
into. 

Opportunities  for  Extension  --  Everyone  benefits  by  learning  how  to  do 
their  job  better.  Government  does  have  opportunities  if  it  can  be  organized 
to  dovetail  with  the  industry  programs  of  teaching  in  all  of  these  fields. 

In  the  field  of  Iferket  Research,  we  can  apply  everything  we  know  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  and  still  not  do  business.  The  retailer  has  to  have  a 
touch  that  research  doesn't  provide  --  it  is  the  touch  of  being  a  good  salesman 
and  knowing  how  to  attract  people  to  his  place  of  business. 
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We  can  have  research,  but  it  probably  won't  change  considerably  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  food.  The  most  we  can  do  is  shift  it  from  one  product 
to  another  product,  from  one  processor  to  another  processor  and  from  one  re- 
tailer to  another  retailer. 

The  chances  are  as  we  do  research,  we  will  perform  added  and  new  services 
on  the  raw  material.  Result;  the  farmer  will  get  less  of  the  consumer's 
dollar.  I  would  like  to  see  more  teaching  with  farmers  showing  the  percentage 
of  the  consumer  dollar  going  to  the  farmer  makes  but  little  difference.  The 
farmer  is  actually  interested  in  a  high  price  sales  unit  so  that  he  can  make 
a  dollar.  He  has  little  concern  over  the  retail  price  as  long  as  there  is 
plenty  of  competition  between  the  processors,  the  transporters  and  the  retail- 
ers. , 

I  hope  you  don't  think  I  have  been  too  rough.  I  hope  I  haven't  been  too 
lacking  in  imagination  and  at  the  same  time  have  been  practical. 
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MARKETING  RESEARCH  -  HOW  IT  IS  RESPONDING  TO  CONSUMER  NEEDS 

Katharine  M.  Alderman 
Home  Maker 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

The  first  dilemma  confronting  a  speaker  assigned  a  talk  with  the  word 
"consumer"  in  it,  is  whether  to  say  the  consumer  himself  or  the  consumer  her- 
self. Twenty  years  ago  there  would  have  been  no  question  about  it.  Consumer 
meant  "her",  and  the  connotation  was  not  always  pleasant.  In  fact,  business 
was  scared  to  death  of  the  consumer  and  "the  consumer  movement",  whatever 
that  was.  I  never  could  quite  understand  the  emotional  conflict  between  con- 
sumer and  customer  -  but  it's  a  good  deal  like  the  difference  between  mother- 
in-law  and  grandmother.  The  same  person  but . 

In  the  depression  days,  when  women  walked  blocks  to  take  advantage  of  a 
few  cents  saving  on  an  advertised  product,  there  was  considerable  interest  in 
the  rights,  prerogatives  and  place-in-the-sun  of  consumers.  Indeed  the  amend- 
ing of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  twenty  years  ago  was  one  of  the  results  of  the 
efforts  of  consumers  working  together.  One  of  the  few  times,  perhaps  the  only 
time,  that  there  has  been  anything  approaching  a  solid  front  on  the  part  of 
consumers , 

Since  that  time  we  have  had  tremendous  changes  in  the  ways  food  is  pro- 
duced, processed  and  sold,  as  well  as  unbelievable  changes  in  our  patterns  of 
living. 

How  has  research  in  the  marketing  of  foods  in  this  rapidly  changing  pic- 
ture been  translated  into  everyday  practices  and  how  have  these  practices  met 
the  needs  of  the  contemporary  consximer?  What  gains,  losses  and  needs  are  im- 
plied? 

No  one  can  deny  the  improved  quality  and  general  availability  of  agricul- 
tural products  throughout  the  year.  Agricultural  research  has  expanded  the 
outlets  of  our  farms  and  the  abundance  of  our  tables. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  of  all  changes  in  our  food  habits  in  this  genera- 
tion has  been  due  to  the  use  of  frozen  foods.  A  Displaced  Persons  family  re- 
cently arrived  in  our  community  and  was  overcome  by  the  variety  and  array  of 
frozen  foods  that  came  pouring  in  as  welcoming  gifts  from  neighbors  and  sponsors. 
Said  the  grateful  wife,  "It  seems  everything  in  American  is  frozen  except  the 
hearts." 

We  take  for  granted  the  commonly  used  frozen  juices  and  vegetables  without 
much  appreciation  of  the  research  that  made  their  quality  and  availability 
possible.  We  are  still  somewhat  bowled  over  to  learn  that  there  are  over  1000 
pre-cooked  or  "frozen  food  dishes"  on  today's  market.  One  sometimes  wonders 
if  the  processor  hasn't  over-estimated  the  consumer's  desire  for  having  all 
the  joy  of  cooking  dropped  from  the  home  scene.  Perhaps  the  present  interest 
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in  cooking  as  an  art,  as  evidenced  by  the  current  rash  of  gourmet  cookbooks, 
food  columns  devoted  to  exotic  dishes,  patio  cooking  and  Escoffier  organiza- 
tions, indicate  a  certain  resistance  to  having  food  prepeuration  beccane  an 
institutional  rather  than  a  personal  achievement. 

All  phases  of  food  processing  have  profited  by  the  fruits  of  research. 
The  canning  industry  practices  methods  of  handling  and  processing  to  improve 
not  only  quality  but  nutritive  value.  New  developments  in  dehydration  of  foods 
are  promising.  Antibiotics  and  atomic  radiation  as  a  means  of  keeping  food, 
while  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  are  much  in  the  limelight.  The  use  of 
additives  to  bolster  the  nutritive  quality  of  various  foods  is  approved  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  By  the  addition  of  iodine  to  salt,  vitamin  A  to 
margarine,  vitamin  D  to  milk,  and  vitamins  and  minerals  to  cereals,  the  diets 
of  many  people  have  been  improved. 

The  changes  in  pattern  of  family  living  in  the  United  States  are  familiar 
to  all  of  us.  To  name  a  few  that  affect  consumption:  before  tax  deductions 
the  nation' s  52  million  families  now  have  an  average  income  of  $5520  -  a  gain 
of  $180  over  1954,  $1760  more  than  in  1929;  the  number  of  families  earning 
more  than  |5000  rose  from  21  million  in  1954  to  23  million  last  year  (U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce  June  survey  as  quoted  by  A. P.  6/25/56).   ^It  bears  point- 
ing out  that  if  23  million  families'  income  is  over  $5000  there  are  still  29 
million  families  under  that.    Persons  under  ten  years  old  make  up  36^  of  the 
population  ~  25^  in  1936j  persons  over  65  make  up  Q$   of  the  population  -  5% 
in  1929;  45^  of  married  women  in  the  45-54  age  group  now  hold  jobs;  65  out  of 
every  100  families  live  in  urban  areas;  about  1/3  of  all  families  are  in  the 
two  person  category;  people  marry  younger  -  half  the  men  marry  before  they  are 
23,  the  median  age  for  women  at  first  marriage  is  20.  (Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Study  as  reported  in  Pioneer  Press  7/5/56). 

The  alert  processor  and  distributor  with  an  ear  cocked  to  these  trends 
of  times  have  anticipated  and  created  desires  for  goods  before  the  inarticulate, 
unorganized,  part-time  consumers  were  aware  of  their  needs.  Someone  has  said 
"they  have  to  read  the  consumer's  mind  before  he  has  made  it  up".  Working 
wives  and  busy  mothers  quickly  accepted  products  with  time  and  labor-saving 
built  in;  packages  sized  to  family  needs  and  available  shelf  space  found  an 
enthusiastic  public;  diabetics  and  calorie-counters  welcomed  special  diet  foods. 
Perhaps  in  the  latter  class,  food  sold  solely  on  the  basis  of  nutritive  content 
will  finally  be  found.  About  to  come  on  the  market  from  Rochester,  Minnesota 
is  a  package  of  frozen  foods  containing  two  complete  meals,  guaranteed  to  pro- 
vide 1000  calories  in  a  well  balanced  assortment.  Forty  different  menus  will 
be  provided. 

Few  of  us  consumers  ever  heard  of  the  kind  of  research  described  in  a  re- 
cent magazine  article  by  F.  J.  Van  Bortel  titled  "Motivation  Research  and  the 
Confusing  Comsumer"  (Journal  of  Home  Economics  January  1956),  We  are  totally 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  new  products  are  launched  on  the  basis  of  an  under- 
standing of  our  behavior  -  "the  multiplicity  of  facts,  fantasies,  personal 
neede,  moods,  fears  and  frustrations  that  are  all  part  of  the  final  decision 
to  buy  one  product  rather  than  another".  (What  Helen  Hokanson  could  have 
made  of  this  I )  I  take  some  comfort  in  the  thought  that  consumers  are  at  least 
confusing,  -  , 
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And  what  about  the  market  place  itself?  Of  late  years,  a  great  deal  of 
market  research  time  and  money  have  been  given  to  price,  cost,  and  efficiency 
analyses.  Such  research  has  been  promoted  in  the  interests  of  producers  and 
distributors.  The  final  test  of  its  efficacy,  however,  is  whether  it  provides 
better  quality  merchandise  at  a  saving  of  both  time  and  money  to  consumers. 

The  super  market  that  we  know  today  has  become  a  kind  of  symbol  of  our 
American  way  of  life.  Having  recently  lived  and  kept  house  in  a  so-called 
"backward"  country,  and  shopped  at  the  picturesque,  local  markets,  I  appreciate 
more  than  ever  these  glamourous,  air-conditioned,  well  organized  institutions. 
I  can  understand  the  fascination  they  have  for  our  foreign  visitor s^  some  of 
whom  I  am  sure,  wonder  why  or  how  these  fabulous  Americans  can  and  do  pay  for 
such  services  and  psuedo  services. 

Almost  any  day  now  I  expect  to  step  into  a  motor-propelled  cart  and  ride 
around  my  favorite  super  market,  luring  my  square  eggs  and  irradiated  oven- 
packaged  foods  with  an  electric  eye. 

This  will  cost  money,  and  you-know-who  the  extra  cost  will  be  passed  on 
to.  But  in  this  day  of  hi^  employment  and  high  incomes  (50^  more  real  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  consumer's  pocket  book  than  in  1936)  little  attention 
seems  to  be  paid  to  added  cost.  In  fact,  buyers  are  not  encouraged  to  make 
price  comparisons.  I  often  find  it  very  difficult  to  locate  the  fine  print 
that  reveals  net  weight,  so  that  I  can  compare  the  price  of  this  can  to  the 
other  numerous  brands  of  the  same  product  consorting  with  it.  Unless  I  can 
select  on  the  basis  of  experience,  I  choose  either  from  exhaustion  or  frustra- 
tion or  the  impact  of  the  most  recent  promotion  campaign. 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  book  almost  full  of  trading  stamps  and  vrtien  it 
is  I  can  put  it  with  three  more  and  get  that  lawn  chair  I  want  before  the 
summer  is  over,  and  it  will  not  have  cost  me  a  cent  (or  will  it?).  I  am  very 
clad  to  note  that  one  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  advisory  committees 
(Food  Distribution  and  Marketing)  recommends  a  study  on  costs  and  benefits  of 
trading  stamps  in  food  distribution.  I  hope  this  study  will  be  made  promptly 
and  the  results  widely  circulated. 

We  read  constantly  about  "impulse  buying"  and  its  desirable  impact  on  sales, 
There  is  apparently  no  other  side  of  the  coin. 

It  is  not  only  housewives  but  also  husbands  who  upset  the  grocery  cart. 
They  fill  it  with  assorted  cheeses,  snack  foods  and  expensive  cuts  of  meat  that 
were  "not  on  momiiQr's  list"  nor  in  her  plans  either  budget  or  nutrition-wise. 
I  gather  from  the  number  of  men  I  see  at  market  that  doing  the  shopping  is  one 
of  the  more  popular  ways  of  relieving  the  little  women  of  household  drudgery. 

Now  impulse  buying  seems  to  be  an  out-moded  phrase.  According  to  a  recent 
United  Press  story  a  package  designer  allows  that  the  average  wife  comes  home 
loaded  with  packages  "because  she  was  in  a  mild  hjrpnotic  trance  induced  by  mass 
displays,  lights,  signs,  slogans  and  brilliant  colors"  and,  he  adds,  "this  is 
one  of  the  things  that  keeps  America's  complex  econon^  boiling.  Not  only  does 
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unplanned  buying  keep  consumer  demand  strong  and  growing,  but  it  also  produces 
faster  acceptance  for  new  products"  -  such  new  products  perhaps  appear  in  this 
ad  from  the  west  coast. 

Packaging  as  has  been  suggested  has  been  up-dated.  Today  it  is  Big  Busi- 
ness. Recently  a  two-page  spread  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Home  Economics 
called  "How  Important  is  a  Package"?  This  advertising  piece  outlined  the  re- 
search required  before  a  cake  mix  satisfying  the  requirements  of  customer, 
grocer,  and  manufacturer  reached  the  grocer's  shelf.  This  company's  cake  mix 
is  concealed  in  a  package  of  clay-coated  news  board,  lined  with  special  laminat- 
ed glassine  paper  that  is  glued  to  the  outer  box.  The  liner  is  highly  plasti- 
cizedj  odorless,  moisture  proof  and  grease  proof  -  all  very  well  no  doubt  and 
necessary  for  this  product.  But  if  ngr  sampling  is  any  indication  of  wide- 
spread feeling,  I  sense  a  mild  revolt  of  housewives  to  oven  packaging.  They 
feel  that  putting  products  endowed  by  nature  with  a  satisfactory  wrap  into 
plastic  covers  conceals  the  condition  and  frequently  impairs  the  keeping  qual- 
ity, to  say  nothing  of  adding  to  the  cost. 

According  to  a  St.  Paul  package  designer  (that's  his  business  with  studio 
and  research  staff)  "the  surface  has  hardly  been  scratched  in  packaging. 
Packages  will  open  easier,  containers  will  be  more  useful,  they  will  dispense 
the  products  more  rapidly". 

It  is  a  bewildering,  transformed,  exciting  world  we  live  in  and  none  of 
us  would  want  to  turn  back.  But  sometimes  we  pause  to  wonder,  what  is  progress? 
And  who  has  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  direct  us?  For  example,  I  think  there 
are  many  angles  to  consider  in  this  matter  of  Sunday  staying-open  of  stores] 
angles  more  important  than  added  convenience  and  increased  sales. 

It  seems  that  the  prevailing  philosophy  of  business  and  government  is  to 
keep  the  economy  boiling  by  encouraging  a  steady  increase  in  the  gross  national 
product.  This  keeps  employment  high  and  consumer  spending  and  living  standards 
up  and  going  hi^er.  Living  longer  and  having  larger  families  are  contribut- 
ing by  providing  more  and  more  consumers.  Harold  F.  Smiddy,  a  vice  president 
of  General  Electric,  predicts  that  in  1965  the  U.  S.  population  will  be  190 
million^  the  number  of  households  58  millionj  the  gross  national  product  550 
billion  dollars. 

Research  programs  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  cooper- 
ators,  the  state  experiment  stations,  as  well  as  those  financed  by  industry, 
have  all  contributed  to  the  current  picture  of  food  production  and  distribu- 
tion. Better  varieties;  improved  culture;  modern  methods  of  harvesting,  trans- 
porting, and  storing;  technological  changes  in  processing,  packaging,  and 
selling  are  all  the  results  of  research.  Today  we  have  an  amazing  variety  of 
quality  foods  tailored  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  contemporary  consumer. 

Any  research  that  makes  a  more  efficient  marketing  system  is  to  the  bene- 
fit of  consumers,  though  it  is  designed  and  promoted  in  the  interest  of  the 
producer  and/or  distributor.  Thus  the  advantages  to  the  consumer  become  a 
fortunate  by-product.  Although  added  costs  of  improvements  are  borne  by  the 
consumer,  efficiencies  in  operation,  volume  of  business  and  competition  have 
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kept  the  prices  of  food  down.  To  quote  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Ben- 
son to  the  National  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  March  3,   1956) 
"Thirty  years  ago  the  American  people  spent  25^  of  their  income,  after  taxes, 
for  food.  If  we  were  content  with  the  diet  of  30  years  ago,  we  would  need  to 
spend  less  than  20^,  after  taxes,  for  food.  We  still  spend  one- fourth  for 
food,  but  we  are  eating  more  and  better." 

This  brings  us  again  to  the  question  of  what  marketing  research  is,  specif- 
ically in  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  Perhaps  it  is  over  simplifying  to 
say  -  information  based  on  research  that  makes  her  a  better  buyer  -  that  is 
information  on  which  to  base  her  choices  so  that  she  satisfies  her  particular 
needs. 

It  is  a  truism  to  observe  that  in  this  day  and  age,  we  are  more  and  more 
dependent  on  highly  specialized  ej^ert  knowledge.  Individual  families  cannot 
be  e^q^ected  to  provide  the  research  basic  to  the  solution  of  their  problems. 
Neither  can  they  pay  the  fees  of  private  research  agencies.  Furthermore,  the 
job  of  research  cannot  be  left  to  industry  or  other  groups  whose  special  in- 
terest may  not  be  those  of  the  larger  group  for  whose  benefit  the  research  is 
desired.  Only  the  Federal  Government  can  provide  certain  types  of  research 
because  of  the  nation-wide  scope,  the  cost  or  special  requirements  for  per- 
sonnel or  facilities. 

There  are  18  commodity  and  five  functional  advisory  committees  helping 
to  shape  the  program  of  research  and  related  activities  developed  under  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  1946.  As  I  read  their  proceedings,  I  see  many 
indications  that  consumer  interests  are  recognized  in  production,  marketing 
and  utilization  research.  There  is  a  very  understandable  attitude  common  to 
the  reports  of  the  commodity  committees  -  a  burning  desire  for  the  consumers 
to  use  more  of  the  group  of  products  which  are  their  special  concern,  espec- 
ially if  these  products  are  part  of  the  existing  surpluses.  Per  capita  food 
consumption  has  remained  fairly  steady  for  a  long  time.  Competition  is  be- 
tween products.  The  question  is  how  to  get  the  consumer  to  eat  more  of  my 
product  -  which  will  obviously  mean  eating  less  of  yours  -  since  the  amount 
eaten  by  human  beings  is  at  least  limited  by  their  capacity,  if  not  by  economics 
in  these  prosperous  times.  There  must  be  a  better  solution  than  this  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul  suggests, — a  solution  based  on  the  needs,  nutritional  and 
otherwise,  of  American  families.  One  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Vegetable  Ad- 
visory Committee  idealistic ally  suggests  that  nutrition  research  should  guide 
our  entire  agricultiu'al  food  production. 

How  the  concerns  of  producer,  distributor,  and  consumer  merge  and  over- 
lap, is  easily  recalled  by  reviewing  the  categories  into  which  marketing  re- 
search generally  falls:  Market  Development  and  Consumer  Behavior  and  Pre- 
ferencesj  Market  Development  Potential  for  New  Products]  Merchandising  Methods; 
Marketing  Margins  and  Costs;  Marketing  Information  and  Statistics;  Retailing 
and  Wholesaling;  Product  Packaging;  Control  of  Insects  in  Marketing;  Maintain- 
ing Product  Quality;  Evaluating  Product  Quality. 
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How  are  the  results  of  research  in  these  categories  translated  or  are 
they  possible  of  translation  into  information  available  and  useful  to  the  con- 
sumer in  making  choices  that  vdll  give  her  the  greatest  satisfactions? 

Expense,  labor,  manpower,  and  brain  power  in  large  amounts  are  expended 
in  the  effort  to  get  food  into  market  "in  the  pink".  IVhat  about  that  very- 
last  step  from  market  to  table?  What  do  we  really  know  about  what  happens  to 
food  after  it  leaves  the  checker's  counter?  Weekly  shopping  is  now  quite  the 
accepted  practice.  Many  young  homemakers  "have  the  car"  one  day  a  week.  It 
is  no  small  task  of  a  morning  to  load  up  the  children,  gather  up  the  milk 
bottles,  call  in  the  dog,  and  take  off  for  the  weekly  shopping  e:>q)edition. 
Furthermore,  there  is  the  accumulation  of  errands  -  dry  cleaner,  post  office, 
librarj'-j  shoe  shop,  and  coffee  break.  So  it  isn't  difficult  to  imagine  that 
frequently  the  well  loaded  back  seat  stays  loaded  until  after  the  children 
have  been  fed  and  put  to  bed.  The  small  kitchen  in  the  tract  house  has  in- 
adequate storage  facilities.  The  young  mother  with  hands  full  may  not  be  a 
very  good  organizer,  and  doesn't  know  about  cooking  vegetables  to  conserve 
vitamins  and  minerals.  Perhaps  the  friendly  coffee  break  at  a  friend's  is  more 
inportant  than  the  safe  arrival  of  the  week's  groceries,  who  knows? 

And  what  about  the  nutritional  values  of  those  groceries  she  lugs  in  after 
she  has  put  the  children  down  and  eaten  her  unbalanced  lunch.  With  an  abun- 
dance of  good  foods  available  and  the  where-with-all  to  purchase  them,  with 
public  education  and  mass  communication  as  we  know  it  today  (40  million  TV  sets 
in  the  country  and  2  radios  per  family)  it  might  seem  that  every  family's 
fare  would  be  nutritionally  sound.  But  over-weight  is  said  to  be  the  national 
health  hazard.  The  effect  of  diet  on  health  and  disease  is  of  increasing  con- 
cern. 

A  few  Sundays  ago  one  of  the  front  page  headlines  of  our  local  paper  read 
"Are  the  Fats  and  Oily  Foods  we  Love  Killing  Us"? 

Government  investigators  have  found  by  surveys  in  a  few  aregs  that  people 
eat  more  meat,  poultry,  eggs,  dairy  products,  fruits,  and  vegetables  than  they 
used  to.  V/e  are  sure  that  the  nutritional  status  of  people  in  the  United 
States  is  now  on  a  higher  level  than  ever  '  before,  even  though  many  individuals 
do  not  eat  as  they  should. 

We  all  point  with  pride  to  the  job  modern  mothers  do  in  feeding  their  in- 
fants, how  carefully  and  conscientiously  they  follow  their  pediatricians  and 
Dr.  Spock  (50  pounds  of  baby  food  are  processed  annually  for  every  child  under 
three  years  of  age).  Grand  parents  have  just  cause  to  crow  about  the  health 
and  superior  behavior  of  their  grandchildren.  But  what  about  the  mothers  them- 
selves. 

Right  here  in  Iowa  a  number  of  studies  have  shown  that  homemakers'  diets 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  Dr.  Swanson  points  out  that  their  diets  do  not 
produce  deficiency  diseases;  neither  do  they  produce  buoyant  health.  "Many 
Iowa  homemakers  feel  dragged  out  and  old  beyond  their  years  partly  because  they 
don't  eat  the  foods  that  build  vigorous  health".  Of  339  women  interviewed  in 
South  Dakota,  8^  of  their  dietaries  rated  superior,  8^  rated  poor.  What  is  the 
answer? 
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In  general  we  shy  away  from  telling  people  what  they  ought  to  do.  Econ- 
omists consider  this  in  the  field  of  "value  judgments".  This  belongs  in  the 
sphere  of  ethics.  Referring  again  to  the  article  on  motivation  research,  Mr. 
Van  Bortel  brings  out  the  fact  that  the  manufacturer  cannot  "take  the  risk  of 
trying  to  work  toward  giving  the  consumer  what  he  should  want  or  even  what  he 
says  he  wants.  Nor  can  producers  for  a  mass  market  produce  for  the  individual 
no  matter  how  desirable  the  envisioned  product  ...  he  deals  with  a  mass 
market  and  he  has  learned  to  give  consumers  what  they  really  want  -  what  they 
will  buy." 

Is  this  the  best  answer  we  can  give  to  vriiat  the  consumer  wants?  Recently 
a  New  York  department  store  sent  out  a  questionnaire  asking  for  the  "pet  peeves" 
of  their  customers.  Fifteen  hundred  women  shoppers  replied  and  their  replies 
were  on  the  sensible  and  practical  side.  The  question  is  "Will  the  manufacturers 
and  stores  that  make  and  sell  women's  clothing,  heed  them?"  (Midland  Coopera- 
tor,  July  9,  1956). 

More  of  the  kind  of  careful,  long-time,  significant  research  on  consumer 
practices  that  Dr.  Quackenbush  and  his  associates  at  Michigan  State  University 
are  conducting  is  indicated.  The  Department  of  Agricultural  Economics  has 
maintained  since  1953  a  continuous  marketing  consumer  panel  within  an  urban 
Michigan  conanunity  of  about  125,000  population.  For  this  panel,  families  pro- 
vide periodic  social  and  economic  descriptions  of  their  households.  They  also 
furnish  weekly  records  of  quantities  and  costs  of  all  food  brought  into  the 
home  for  family  uses,  and  of  the  number  of  meals  eaten  at  home  by  individual 
family  members  and  their  guests.  These  data  are  recorded  and  analyzed  by  IBM 
methods. 

The  consumer,  in  spite  of  the  research  ostensibly  in  her  behalf,  continues 
to  baffle  the  trade.  Even  though  confusing  perhaps  she  is  not  confused  but 
only  frustrated  because  there  is  no  opportunity  for  producer,  distributor,  and 
consumer  to  communicate. 

In  the  provacative  chapter  which  Dr.  Nelson  N.  Foote  contributes  to  Con- 
sumer Behavior  (New  York  University  Press  1955),  he  prophesies  that  "the  power 
of  the  consumer  to  e^qjress  his  wants  in  his  own  way  will  increasingly  become 
a  means  of  restoring  communication  between  himself  and  the  producer.  This 
implies  that  all  who  play  a  part  in  the  function  of  distribution  must  see  them- 
selves not  merely  as  merchants  but  as  channels  of  communication,  of  criticism 
and  appreciation,  of  teaching  and  demonstration." 

This  strikes  an  optimistic  note  as  does  also  another  of  Dr.  Foote' s  com- 
ments -  "I  think  that  research  can  do  something  with  the  problem  of  engender- 
ing creativity  in  consumption  as  it  has  with  creativity  in  production." 

I  also  found  it  refreshing  and  encouraging  to  come  upon  Dr.  Geoffrey 
Shepherd's  philosophy  ("What  Can  a  Research  Man  say  About  Values"  -  Journal  of 
Farm  Economics.  February,  1956).  I  like  his  example  of  the  farmer's  wife  who 
loves  to  eat,  -  "Do  nutritionists  then  say,  'that  is  her  value  system,  and 
science  can  say  nothing  about  it?'  They  do  not  -  they  bombard  her  with  nutrition- 
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al  and  health  education  about  the  consequences  of  obesity  in  a  strong  effort 
to  get  her  to  change  her  values.  The  wife  who  loves  to  eat,  who  values  eating 
highly,  learns  to  value  eating  less  highly." 

Dr.  Shepherd  also  provides  me  in  his  concluding  sentence  with  a  closing 
quote: 

"One  of  the  legitimate  purposes  of  research  and  education  is  to  show  the 
consequences  of  alternative  value  judgm.ents,  as  well  as  of  means,  and  thus 
help  people  to  change  their  values  in  directions  that  will  enable  them  more 
fully  to  satisfy  their  wants." 
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TEN  YEARS  OF  STEPPED  UP  MRKETING  RESEARCH 

Earl  L.  Butz 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

The  theme  of  this  workshop,  "Agricultural  Marketing  Research  and  Its  Use- 
Appraisal  and  Prospect,"  brings  to  mind  a  quotation  from  T.  E.  Lavn?ence,  "There 
could  be  no  honor  in  a  sure  success,  but  much  could  be  wrested  from  a  sure  de- 
feat." 

It  was  just  10  years  ago  that  Congress  passed  the  Research  and  Marketing 
Act,  which  gave  new  emphasis  to  both  research  and  extension  work  in  agricul- 
tural marketing.  As  we  recount  these  10  years,  we  can  sense  both  success  and 
defeat  in  our  efforts  to  meet  boldly  the  marketing  challenge  before  us.  It 
is  well,  therefore,  to  take  stock  of  our  position  10  years  later,  measured 
against  our  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a  decade  ago. 

Many  of  us,  at  the  close  of  World  War  II,  were  apprehensive  of  economic 
trends  that  would  be  harmful  to  agricultiire .  The  very  fact  that  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  was  passed  in  19^-J-6  could  be  interpreted  as  evidence  of 
this  apprehension.  Many  proponents  of  marketing  research  at  that  time  recog- 
nized the  adverse  circumstances  under  which  it  would  be  undertaken.  Many  of 
us  foresaw  the  unlikely  prospect  that  marketing  research  would  reverse  or 
seriously  modify  impending  trends  toward  higher  marketing  costs,  wider  market- 
ing margins  and  growing  agricultural  surpluses.  At  the  first  marketing  work- 
shop in  19^9 »  0.  V.  Wells  was  prophetic  when  he  voiced  the  opinion  that  people 
entertaining  thoughts  of  reducing  marketing  costs  would  be  disappointed,  "first, 
because  marketing  costs  are  compounded  more  than  anything  else  of  labor  costs 
and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  wages  are  going  to  go  down  in  the  near 
future,  or  for  that  matter,  within  iry  life  time;  second,  because  many  market- 
ing costs  are  involved  in  supplying  services  to  satisfy  the  American  house- 
wife's wants  and  my  guess  is  that  the  ordinary  American  consumer  or  housewife 
is  going  to  want  at  least  as  many  and  probably  more  services  in  the  future  as 
in  the  past;  third,  because  when  they  start  to  reform  a  marketing  system,  they 
will  find  that  we  live  in  a  well  established  organized  economy  where  there 
are  many  vested  interests  that  will  be  able  to  impede  or  successfully  slow 
down  movements  to  make  the  marketing  system  decidedly  more  efficient  or  less 
costly  as  those  terms  are  ordinarily  employed." 

The  trends  that  have  been  evident  during  the  past  10  years  have  borne  out 
those  views.  Between  19^7-^  and  I955  average  hourly  earnings  of  food  market- 
ing workers  advanced  ^■J   percent.  New  marketing  services  not  in  existence  prior 
to  19^0  accounted  for  at  least  6  billion  dollars  of  the  food  marketing  bill 
in  1955.  And  aggregate  farm  output  has  increased  more  than  18  percent  since 
1947.  Such  changes  have  been  reflected  in  a  15-billion-dollar  higher  food 
marketing  bill  since  19^7.  The  farmer's  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar  has 
fallen  from  a  peak  of  53  percent  in  1946  to  less  than  40  percent  today.  And 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventories  that  were  valued  at  $521  million  in 
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19^6  were  valued  at  $6  billion  at  the  end  of  1955.  with  commodities  under  loan 
adding  another  $2-|-  billion. 

Such  data  as  these  might  readily  lead  to  a  conclusion  that  agricultural 
marketing  research  conducted  during  the  past  10  years  has  failed  dismally. 
Before  accepting  such  a  conclusion,  however,  it  is  only  judicious  to  examine 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  trends  occurred  and  then  to  ascertain 
"what  has  been  i^ested  from  the  sure  defeat."  Clearly  the  dominant  trends 
are  traceable  to  outside  factors  that  probably  could  not  have  been  altered 
by  marketing  research,  however  large  the  scale  of  such  research.  Accordingly, 
the  best  that  might  have  been  expected  of  research  was  to  help  industry  adjust 
to  the  changes,  and  thereby  ameliorate  the  difficvilties  induced  by  them. 

Any  evaluation  of  marketing  research  conducted  under  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  should  take  cognizance  of  the  handicaps  it  has  confronted  since 
tne  first  appropriation  of  $2  million  was  passed  in  August  19^7  to  be  spent 
for  new  marketing  research  during  the  then  current  fiscal  year.  The  assign- 
ment was  to  get  the  program  under  way  within  less  than  11  months.  The  ^2' 
million  for  Title  II  of  the  Act  that  year  was  in  addition  to  $7  million  of 
increases  in  appropriations  for  agricultural  research  made  available  simul- 
taneously for  other  parts  of  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act.  No  less  than 
$1/2  million  of  those  funds  were  expected  to  be  matched  by  States  for  market- 
ing research  conducted  in  experiment  stations. 

The  rapid  initiation  of  such  a  program  was  a  sizeable  assignment,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  The  problem  was  aggravated,  however, 
by  the  expectation  that  this  was  only  the  first  of  at  least  five  annual 
increments  of  still  greater  size,  and  also  by  pressure  for  immediate  results 
believed  to  be  needed  to  maintain  support  for  the  successive  increments.  The 
situation  reminded  one  of  the  Board  of  Directors  who  hired  a  head  for  a  new 
research  department  for  their  company  one  morning.  On  the  way  out  to  lunch 
that  noon  one  of  the  directors  said,  "Let's  stop  by  the  research  department 
and  see  what  that  chap  has  come  up  vjith  by  now," 

Staffing  a  new  program  of  these  proportions  presented  a  most  difficult 
assignment.  Only  a  small  base  of  personnel  qualified  for  marketing  research 
had  ever  been  available  in  the  agricultural  research  programs  of  Federal  and 
State  agencies.  Moreover,  the  small  base  had  been  seriously  depleted  to  ful- 
fill staff  requirements  of  war  and  post-war  action  programs.  The  training 
of  young  men  had  been  practically  stopped  during  the  preceding  six  years  to 
supply  military  manpower  requirements.  One  of  the  most  feasible  alternatives 
under  the  circumstances  was  to  recruit  trained  scientists  experienced  in 
other  areas  of  agricultural  research  to  devote  their  efforts  to  the  solution 
of  marketing  problems.  Another  was  to  seek  personnel  trained  in  research 
outside  the  Land-Grant  College  system,  the  traditional  source  of  most  agri- 
cultural research  manpower.  Both  of  these  alternatives  called  for  strong 
marketing  research  supervision  and  leadership. 

Perhaps  a  greater  staffing  difficulty  was  one  of  diverting  the  attention, 
interest,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  agricultural  research  leadership  to  marketing 
problems  with  which  they  were  relatively  unfamiliar.  This  leadership  was 
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drawn  in  the  main  from  production  research  and  from  Land-Grant  College  training 
that  had  emphasized  other  phases  of  agricultural  research.  The  less  tangible, 
more  controversial  and  poorly  developed  area  of  marketing  research  involved 
subject  matter,  techniques,  and  clientele  that  were  hard  for  this  leadership 
to  grasp  and  cultivate.  In  many  instances  the  inclination  was  to  reframe  the 
justification  for  doing  much  the  same  research  as  before  on  the  basis  of 
marketing  objectives,  assumed  or  fancied,  rather  than  to  tackle  new  and 
different  problems  in  an  unfamiliar  field.  In  other  words,  it  was  easier 
to  divert  marketing  money  to  essentially  production  problems  than  to  shift 
supervision  and  research  manpower  to  marketing  problems. 

Even  today,  10  years  after  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  I-'ferketing  Act, 
serious  questions  might  be  raised  as  to:  whether  agricultural  research 
leaders  fully  comprehend  or  sympathize  with  their  assignment;  whether  they 
understand  marketing  problems  and  the  types  of  research  required  to  deal  with 
them;  and  whether  they  are  training,  recruiting,  and  organizing  for  research 
that  can  be  expected  to  solve  the  significant  marketing  problems. 

Answers  to  such  questions ,  of  course ,  involve  value  judgments  and  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  clear-cut  demonstrable  conclusions.  Decisions  regarding 
uses  of  funds  with  which  we  do  not  agree  may  be  attributable  to  either  a 
misinterpretation  of  what  is  marketing  and  therefore  what  is  relevant  market- 
ing research,  or  to  the  exercise  of  prudent  judgment  of  what  is  judicious 
expenditure  of  available  agricultural  research  funds  in  which  we  don't  happen 
to  concur.  Nevertheless,  differences  of  view  of  this  nature  may  be  appro- 
priately examined  by  a  group  such  as  this  in  the  hope  that  a  better  reconcil- 
iation of  opinions  may  be  reached. 

Not  the  least  handicap  for  marketing  research  in  the  past  10  years,  as 
well  as  in  years  ahead,  are  claims  or  predictions  made  for  it  by  some  of  its 
most  ardent  advocates.  I  place  this  handicap  above  that  of  opponents  of 
marketing  research.  Actually  there  has  been  relatively  little  outright 
general  opposition.  There  has  been  opposition  to  particular  projects  and  to 
particular  types  of  research.   It  has  been  most  apparent  in  the  areas  of 
costs  and  margins  analyses  and  of  research  seeking  to  devise  more  efficient 
marketing  methods.  Here  the  research  bears  upon  competitive  relationships 
and  is  bound  to  incur  controversy.  Nevertheless,  Congress  has  clearly 
indicated  its  interest  in  having  these  phases  of  marketing  research  developed, 
and  has  recently  earmarked  appropriations  to  insure  that  Federal  agencies, 
particularly,  will  proceed  with  it  despite  opposition. 

Marketing  research  has  not  enjoyed  either  the  advantages  or  suffered  the 
disadvantages  of  crusading  advocates  of  the  type  of  Harvey  Wiley,  Louis 
Pasteur  or  Billy  Mitchell.  Yet  proponents  have  strongly  suggested  from 
time-to-time  that  it  did  offer  solutions  to  problems  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses and  declining  farm  prices.   I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  no  responsible  leader  of  publicly  conducted  marketing  research  has  ever 
contended  that  such  research  would  be  a  cure-all  for  farm  price  and  income 
problems  arising  out  of  post-war  maladjustments  or  resulting  from  unsound 
governmental  interference  with  price  and  distribution  systems. 
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This  disclaimer  should  not  be  construed  as  a  lack  of  confidence  in  market- 
ing research.  It  is  simply  indicative  of  the  fact  that  low  pressure  salesman- 
ship rather  than  high  pressure  promotion  has  characterized  the  development  of 
this  research  in  the  past  decade.   One  might  observe  that  this  has  been  prudent 
in  the  light  of  the  trends  of  the  past  10  years  and  in  prospect  for  the  future. 

After  full  consideration  is  given  to  all  handicaps,  we  still  have  an 
obligation  to  account  for  sizeable  sums  of  public  funds  spent  for  marketing 
research  during  the  past  10  years.   The  records  indicate  that  no  less  than 
75  million  dollars  of  State  and  Federal  funds  have  been  appropriated  for  the 
work  since  the  first  appropriation  of  <^2  billion  in  19^7.  That  is  a  lot  of 
money,  even  in  this  day  and  aget 

It  is  hardly  sufficient  accounting  to  divert  attention  to  the  fact  that 
these  appropriations  have  been  small  compared  with  expenditures  for  farm  price 
support,  for  foreign  aid  or  for  military  defense.  True,  this  sura  represents 
in  the  aggregate  less  than  2  percent  of  recent  annual  expenditixres  for  farm 
price  support,  and  hardly  more  than  1  percent  of  recent  annual  appropriations 
for  foreign  aid.  It  approximates  the  estimated  subsidy  on  one  modern  ocean 
liner  and  is  less  than  the  cost  of  a  single  naval  aircraft  carrier.  It  is 
true,  too,  that  it  represents  less  than  one-third  of  the  amounts  authorized 
for  this  marketing  work  in  the  orginial  legislation.  It  is  also  true  that 
even  with  these  increased  appropriations,  marketing  research  constitutes  only 
about  12  percent  of  our  agricultural  research  program.  But  these  aren't  the 
parts  of  the  record  that  can  be  used  for  judging  relative  worth  and  apprais- 
ing accomplishment. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  statistics  that  may  be  more  to  the  point. 

VJhile  hourly  earnings  for  labor  engaged  in  food  marketing  have  risen  ^3 
percent,  the  labor  cost  per  unit  of  produce  handled  has  risen  only  26  percent. 
The  difference  represents  an  advance  in  productivity  of  labor  employed  in 
agricultural  marketing.  This  was  made  possible  at  least  partly  through 
marketing  research.   This  is  a  significant  advance,  to  be  sure,  but  it  also 
suggests  that  more  could  and  should  be  done.  VJage  rate  patterns  tend  to  be 
set  in  those  industries  where  labor  productivity  increases  are  greatest,  such 
as  steel  and  automotive  manufacture.  Research  is  needed  to  help  agricultural 
marketing  increase  its  labor  productivity  much  more  so  that  it  can  compete 
successfully  in  the  labor  market.   Inasmuch  as  labor  is  by  far  the  greatest 
cost  element  in  agricultural  marketing,  there  is  a  vast  opportunity  for 
further  productive  work  in  this  area. 

For  many  years  economists  have  believed  that  the  percentage  of  income 
spent  for  food  declines  as  incomes  rise.  This  was  believed  to  be  axiomatic. 
During  the  past  10  years  this  has  not  been  true.  Disposable  personal  income 
in  the  United  States  has  risen  over  $100  billion,  or  some  70  percent,  since 
19^6  and  over  $190  billion,  or  some  250  percent,  since  19^0;  yet  over  this 
span  of  years  the  percentage  of  income  spent  for  food  has  gone  up  from  about 
22  percent  in  19'^0  to  25  percent.  Moreover,  the  higher  rate  of  expenditure 
has  been  well  maintained  in  recent  years.   This  represents  a  highly  signifi- 
cant change  that  has  probably  contributed  greatly  to  the  fact  that  agriculture 
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has  not  suffered  a  post-war  price  decline  comparable  with  that  which  occurred 
in  1921.  It  means  that  U.  S.  consumers  are  buying  more  and  higher  quality- 
foods  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  many  additional  marketing  services  that 
are  now  being  provided.  It  suggests  that  agriculture  is  doing  well  in  compe- 
tition for  the  consumer's  dollar  despite  the  myriad  of  new  and  attractive 
industrial  products  appearing  on  the  market.  Research  in  merchandising,  and 
in  consumer  preferences  helped  to  make  this  possible. 

A  somewhat  similar  accomplishment  can  be  cited  for  cotton  in  the  women's 
dress  market.  In  spite  of  the  appearance  of  new  "wonder"  fibers  on  the  market, 
cotton  has  more  than  held  its  own  with  respect  to  women's  preferences  and  pur- 
chases of  dresses.  Research  growing  out  of  this  program  designed  to  help 
cotton  processors  and  distributors  supply  the  ladies'  wants  has  doubtless 
had  a  significant  beneficial  effect  in  this  highly  competitive  field. 

These  two  developments  in  food  and  fiber  suggest  that  agriculture  is  not 
necessarily  destined  to  a  losing  battle  in  the  competition  for  the  consumer's 
dollar  in  an  ever  rising  standard  of  living.  They  suggest  that  effective 
marketing  research  can  break  new  frontiers  that  will  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  farmers.  The  cotton  industry  has  evidently  been  convinced  for  some  time 
that  market  development  research  pays  off,  expensive  though  it  is.  I  note 
now  that  the  dairy,  livestock,  poultry,  wheat,  rice,  wool,  and  a  number  of 
other  industries  ai-e  taking  a  page  from  the  cotton  book.  They  are  all  look- 
ing for  more  research  to  support  their  market  development  activities. 

Even  though  the  upward  trends  in  agricultural  marketing  costs  have  been 
so  pronounced  in  recent  years,  cases  can  be  cited  where  actual  reductions  in 
costs  and  charges  have  occurred.  For  example,  most  of  the  cotton  compresses 
and  warehouses  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  have  reduced  their  charges  for 
receiving,  storing,  compressing,  and  shipping  bales  of  cotton  by  more  than 
25  percent  since  1953*  This,  as  well  as  other  similar  reductions  for  partic- 
ular market  services  for  particular  commodities,  can  be  attributed  to  improved 
methods  based  upon  marketing  research  of  the  past  10  years. 

VJithout  doubt,  marketing  research  has  helped  the  marketing  system  retain 
higher  quality  in  our  farm  products  until  they  reach  the  consumer.  It  has 
also  supplied  business  men  with  a  vast  amount  of  information  and  statistics 
useful  to  them  in  making  intelligent  business  decisions.  And,  it  has  helped 
regulatory  and  service  agencies  improve  their  functions  from  the  standpoint 
of  minimizing  costs  and  improving  the  quality  of  their  serivces.  These  and 
many  more  accomplishments  unfortunately  do  not  lend  themselves  to  quantita- 
tive estimates  of  benefits,  but  they  are  nevertheless  real. 

Questions  that  merit  serious  consideration  in  this  workshop  have  to  do 
with  what  kinds  of  research  and  how  much  will  it  take  to  obtain  full  advantage 
of  the  potentialities  for  marketing  research.  I  assume  that  at  least  partial 
answers  may  be  forthcoming  from  this  group. 

V/ithout  presuming  to  know  these  answers  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  per- 
sonal observations  in  closing.   There  may  have  been  more  conservatism  over 
the  past  10  years  than  was  warranted  in  developing  the  marketing  research 
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program.  New  methods,  new  approaches  and  new  facilities  have  not  appeared 
as  fast  as  might  have  been  expected.  Training  of  young  men  for  this  new  area 
has  not  been  stepped  up  in  a  manner  commensurate  with  its  prospects. 

Requests  for  fijiancial  support  have  been  modest,  I  recognize  that 
long-run  progress  could  be  damaged  by  promising  too  much  and  asking  for 
more  than  could  be  effectively  assimilated  in  a  sound  program.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  feel  more  could  have  been  done  and  more  could  prudently  be  spent  on 
marketing  research.  The  structural  base  has  been  soundly  established.   In 
only  one  year  —  the  first  —  was  there  reason  to  feel  we  were  going  too 
fast  to  prepare  solid  footings.  In  subsequent  years  this  was  more  than  off- 
set by  s lower- than-warranted  progress. 

The  actual  reduction  of  marketing  research  appropriations  that  occurred 
during  the  Korean  conflict  was  a  serious  set-back.  Repetition  of  this  should 
be  guarded  against  with  even  greater  vigor  than  the  quest  for  additional  f\inds. 
This  type  of  interruption  had  enduring  effects  as  it  discouraged  the  training 
of  adequately  prepared  men  and  seriously  disrupted  several  phases  of  the 
research  that  were  sorely  needed  during  the  past  several  years. 

Many  marketing  research  leaders  still  do  not  face  squarely  up  to  the 
need  for  expanded  research  in  public  policy  and  programs.  There  are  many 
issues  involving  agricxoltxu'al  marketing  and  prices  which  should  be  tackled 
by  marketing  research  workers.  Viith  the  Federal  Government  owning  an  un- 
precedented hoard  of  food  and  fiber,  it  is  inevitable  that  proposals  re- 
peatedly arise  involving  a  variety  of  schemes  for  food  and  fiber  distribu- 
tion, storage,  pricing,  and  the  like. 

Qualified  research  workers  in  the  States  should  constantly  be  studying 
such  proposals.  It  is  necessary  that  such  analyses  be  strictly  objective. 
V^ihile  it  is  recognized  that  state  workers  may  not  be  as  close  to  some  of 
these  proposals  as  is  true  of  Federal  research  workers ,  it  is ,  on  the  other 
hand,  true  that  state  workers  are  further  removed  from  congressional  pressures 
and  from  the  quasi-political  atmosphere  in  which  Washington  decisions  on  such 
questions  must  be  made. 

We  need  to  anticipate  questions  of  this  character,  and  then  to  have 
prepared  a  complete  analysis  of  alternatives  and  consequences  in  such  a  way 
as  to  facilitate  comparative  analysis  at  the  time  marketing  and  pricing 
policies  are  being  formulated. 

Vihile  I  have  addressed  these  remarks  primarily  to  marketing  research, 
I  must  add  a  word  about  the  necessity  for  an  ever  expanding  and  pioneering 
program  of  marketing  extension  work  among  both  producer  and  marketing  groups. 
In  many  instances  we  have  not  effectively  integrated  our  research  and 
extension  programs.  V/e  need  close  communication  both  ways  between  these 
groups  of  workers.  In  many  cases  we  are  still  groping  for  effecting  ways  of 
carrying  research  recommendations  to  those  who  will  eventually  benefit. 

Research  is  valuable  only  is  it  is  used.  The  research  worker  himself 
must  accept  responsibility  to  see  that  his  fellow  worker  in  extension  is 
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fully  informed.  Likewise,  he  needs  the  guidance  of  his  extension  co-worker 
to  make  sure  that  his  efforts  are  airected  into  high  priority  channels. 

Farm  marketing  problems  of  substantial  importance  promise  to  be  with 
us  for  a  long  time  to  come.  They  will  require  the  best  research  efforts 
we  can  muster.  I  am  confident  that  we  may  become  better  prepared  to  help 
private  industry  cope  with  them  in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past. 
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Some  farmers  will  try  any  new  idea  that 
comes  along,  while  others  will  accept  an  idea 
only  after  it  is  proven  in  their  neighborhood. 
A  major  concern  of  agricultural  leaders  is  that 
of  narrowing  the  time  gap  between  the  early 
and  late  adoptions  of  recommended  practices. 
Some  new  ideas  and  practices  are  accepted 
quickly  and  with  little  apparent  effort,  while 
others  are  accepted  only  after  years  of  effort 
on  the  part  of  agencies  and  leaders  working 
with  rural  people. 

This  lag  between  what  is  known  and  what 
is  clone  by  most  farmers  has  been  the  focus 
of  considerable  research  in  recent  years  by  rural 
sociologists  and  others.  Some  aspects  of  the 
problem  have  been  more  adequately  studied 
than  others.    Many  of  the  studies  are  explora- 


tory, resulting  in  only  tentative  findings.  De- 
spite the  many  gaps  in  our  present  knowledge, 
there  is  a  need  for  bringing  together  and  in- 
tei'preting  the  results  of  the  various  studies 
for  use  by  agricultural  leaders  and  agencies. 

The  major  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to 
show  the  process  by  which  ideas  become  ac- 
cepted. This  diffusion  process  will  be  dis- 
cussed from  three  points  of  view: 

1.  The  stages  through  which  an  individual  goes 
from  the  time  he  first  learns  of  an  idea  until 
he  adopts  it,  and  the  media  which  are  most 
effective  at  these  various  stages. 

2.  Some  situational  and  group  influences  af- 
fecting adoption. 

3.  Some  of  the  characteristics  of  farm  people 
as  they  relate  to  rate  of  adoption. 


Stages  in  the  Process  of  Acceptance 


The  acceptance  9f  a  new  idea  is  a  complex 
process  involving  a  sequence  of  thoughts  and 
actions.  Usually  decisions  are  made  after 
multiple  contacts  with  various  communication 
channels.  These  contacts  are  made  over  a 
period  of  time.  For  instance,  the  average  time 
span  from  awareness  to  adoption  of  hybrid  seed 
corn  in  Iowa  was  7  years.     Adoption  of  most 


of  acceptance.     This  process   may  be  broken 
down  into  five  stages  as  follows: 

1.  AWARENESS:  At  this  stage  the  individual 
learns  of  the  existence  of  the  idea  or  prac- 
tice but  has  little  knowledge  about  it. 

2.  INTEREST:  At  this  stage  the  individual 
develops  interest  in  the  idea.    He  seeks  more 
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other  hybrid  seeds  has  come  more  rapidly. 
Changes  which  involve  new  skills  or  techniques 
usually  require  longer  periods  of  time.  How- 
ever, once  an  idea  has  been  introduced  and  the 
process  initiated  in  any  given  community,  some 
people  can  be  found  at  all  stages  in  the  process 


information  about  it  and  considers  its  general 
merits. 

3.  EVALUATION:  At  this  stage  the  individual 
makes  mental  application  of  the  idea  and 
weighs  its  merits  for  his  own  situation.    He 
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obtains  more  information  about  the  idea  and 
decides  whether  or  not  to  try  it. 

4.  TRIAL:  At  this  stage  the  individual  actu- 
ally applies  the  idea  or  practice — usually  on 
a  small  scale.  He  is  interested  in  how  to 
apply  the  practice ;  in  amounts,  time  and  con- 
ditions for  application. 

5.  ADOPTION :  This  is  the  stage  of  acceptance 
leading  to  continued  use. 

An  integral  part  of  the  acceptance  process 
is  the  communication  of  information  at  these 


various  stages.  Information  is  communicated 
through  various  channels  which  may  be  gener- 
ally classified  as  follows : 

1.  Mass  communications  media  (newspapers, 
magazines,  radio,  TV  and  circular  letters) 

2.  Neighbors  and  friends 

3.  Salesmen  and  commercial  dealers 

4.  Direct  contacts  with  agricultural  agencies 
(professional  workers  in  Extension,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Agricultural  Conser- 
vation Program  and  Vocational  Agriculture) 


THE  DIFFUSION  PROCESS 


In  the  Awareness  Stage 

At  this  stage  the  individual  knows  little  about 
the  new  idea  beyond  the  fact  that  it  exists. 

More  people  become  aware  of  new  ideas  from 
mass  communications  media  than  from  other 
sources.  This  is  supported  by  studies  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  Some  studies,  such  as 
that  of  hybrid  corn  in  Iowa,  indicate  that  sales- 
men are  important  in  creating  awareness  of  new 
ideas  which  involve  the  use  of  a  commercial 
product.  Neighbors  and  friends  are  important 
creators  of  awareness  of  new  ideas  among  the 
lower  socio-economic  groups. 

Some  studies  reveal  that  government  agencies 
such  as  the  Extension  Service  and  other  agen- 
cies are  the  second  most  important  contact  for 
informing  people  of  the  existence  of  an  idea. 

It  is  at  the  AWARENESS  stage  that  the 
mass  media  devices  have  their  greatest  impact. 
The  evidence  is  that  for  the  majority,  mass 
media  become  less  important  as  sources  of  in- 
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formation  after  the  individual  has  become  aware 
of  the  idea. 

In  the  Interest  Stage 

At  this  stage,  the  individual  obtains  general 
information  about  the  idea.  Mass  media  still 
play  an  important  role  in  providing  this  type 
of  information.  They  provide  information 
which  is  timely  and  readily  available  from  a 
wide  range  of  sources.     Many  rely  upon  agri- 
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Awareness 


cultural  agencies  at  this  stage  while  others  rely 
upon  neighbors  and  friends.  Agencies  can  pro- 
vide results  of  experiment  station  research. 
Farmers  with  outside  contacts  are  also  im- 
portant in  stimulating  interest  in  new  ideas  and 
practices.  The  channels  of  communication  which 
can  provide  general  information  which  rural 
people  will  accept  as  valid  are  the  most  in- 
fluential at  this  stage. 
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Evaluation 


In  the  Evaluation  Stage 


In  this  stage  the  potential  adopter  evaluates 
the  new  idea  in  terms  of  his  own  situation.  He 
weighs  its  economic  aspects  in  terms  of  land, 
labor,  capital  and  net  returns.  He  also  ap- 
praises it  in  relation  to  values  other  than  eco- 
nomic— i.e.,  his  personal  preference  in  enter- 
prises and  activities,  family  resources,  family 
goals  and  interests,  and  its  effect  upon  his  re- 
lationships with  his  neighbors  and  friends. 

The  data  available  indicate  that  as  people 
are  evaluating  an  idea  for  their  own  use,  they 
usually  consult  with  neighbors  and  friends 
whose  opinions  they  respect. 

The  earlier  adopters  tend  to  depend  upon 
agricultural  agencies  during  this  stage.  Farm 
people,  in  general,  go  to  sources  of  information 
which  they  consider  to  be  dependable  for  in- 
formation at  this  stage.  This  usually  means 
that  the  sources  are  ones  with  which  the 
farmer  has  personal  contact,  i.e.  his  neighbors 
and  friends.  These  sources  have  demonstrated 
ability  to  consider  new  ideas  in  terms  of  the 
local  situation.  The  reasons  for  the  apparent 
lack  of  importance  of  mass  media  and  sales- 
men at  this  and  later  stages  of  the  adoption 
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process  are:  (a)  The  information  provided 
through  these  channels  is  too  general;  (b)  the 
potential  adopters  mistrust  some  mass  media 
information  because  they  feel  that  the  infor- 
mation is  tempered  by  the  business  interests 
of  those  who  are  in  control  of  them. 

In  the  Trial  Stage 

This  is  the  stage  where  farm  people  preparing 
to  try  out  the  new  idea  are  primarily  concerned 
with  getting  information  on  how  to  do  it  and 
when  to  do  it.  Where  possible,  the  new  idea 
or  technique  is  tried  on  a  small  scale,  i.e.,  one 
bushel  of  hybrid  seed  corn  was  planted  the  first 
year;  commercial  fertilizers  were  used  on  small 
plots,  etc.  At  this  stage  agricultural  agencies 
become  more  important  along  with  neighbors 
and  friends,  who  continue  to  be  important 
sources  of  information.  Two-way  information 
is  usually  needed  to  obtain  the  detailed  infor- 
mation on  how  and  when  the  new  technique  is 
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to  be  applied.  Some  techniques  require  technical 
"know-how"  which  the  average  individual  does 
not  have. 

Salesmen  are  important  providers  of  infor- 
mation at  this  stage  when  a  commercial  prod- 
uct is  involved. 

Mass  media  have  been  relatively  unimportant 
as  information  sources  at  this  stage. 

In  the  Adoption  Stage 

This  is  the  stage  at  which  the  idea  has  been 
completely  accepted.  The  individual  is  satisfied 
with  its  use  under  existing  conditions.  The 
greatest  single  influence  in  continued  use  of 
any  idea  is  the  individual's  personal  satisfac- 
tion with  early  trials.     Continued  use  also  de- 
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pends  upon  the  individual's  success  with  the 
practice  under  varying  conditions. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  indicate  that 
adopters  seek  information  to  interpret  results 
in  relation  to  their  ow^n  situation.  This  is 
most  likely  to  be  provided  by  neighbors  and 
friends  and  agricultural  agencies. 

An  understanding  of  failures  of  new^  prac- 
tices is  as  important  as  interpretation  of  suc- 
cesses. For  example,  hybrid  seed  corn  use 
is  sometimes  discontinued  because  individuals 
have  used  strains  unadapted  to  their  climate 
and  soil  conditions  and  have  had  results  that 
were  unsatisfactory. 

Diffusion  Process  Varies  Witit  Types 
of  Change 

There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  types  of 
changes  in  farming.  They  are  of  a  qualitative 
as  well  as  a  quantitative  nature.  An  example 
of  a  qualitative  change  would  be  a  change 
from  non-use  to  the  use  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizer. An  example  of  a  quantitative  change 
would  be  the  variation  in  the  amounts  of  ferti- 
lizer applied.  For  some  changes,  however,  the 
distinction  between  a  quantitative  and  a  quali- 
tative change  is  not  always  clear — i.e.,  a  change 
from  low  analysis  to  high  analysis  fertilizer. 

The  content  of  changes  includes:  (a)  the 
change  in  the  amount  of  human  effort  required, 
(b)  the  change  in  amount  of  capital  or  physical 
materials  required,  (c)  the  change  in  manipu- 
lative skills  and  (d)  the  change  in  management 
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ability  required  for  maximum  benefits  from 
the  new  idea.  Taking  these  elements  into 
consideration,  changes  in  farm  practices  may 
be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Change  in  materials  or  equipment  only,  with- 
out a  change  in  techniques  or  operations  (e.g., 
new  variety  of  seed). 


2.  Change  in  existing  operations  with  or  with- 
out a  change  in  materials  or  equipment  (e.g., 
change  in  rotation  of  crops). 

3.  Change  involving  new  techniques  or  oper- 
ations (e.g.,  contour  cropping). 

4.  Change  in  total  enterprise  (e.g.,  from  crop 
to  livestock  farming). 

Such  a  classification  of  changes  is  helpful  in 
determining  the  role  of  various  communicating 
agents  in  implementing  change.  For  example, 
the  one-way  communication  of  the  mass  media 
may  be  sufficient  to  initiate  a  change  in  a  seed 
variety,  while  a  combination  of  media  including 
two-way  personal  communication  may  be  neces- 
sary to  implement  a  change  from  straight-row 
to  contour  farming. 

The  relative  advantage  of  the  new  as  com- 
pared with  the  old  way  of  doing  things  is  an- 
other condition  aff'ecting  its  acceptance.  In  eco- 
nomic terms  this  is  the  comparison  of  output 
per  unit  of  input — the  relative  eflficiency  of  the 
new  items.  The  greater  the  efficiency  of  the 
new  technology  in  producing  returns,  not  only 
in  the  form  of  economic  goods  but  also  in  other 
forms  of  satisfaction,  the  greater  its  rate  of 
acceptance. 

Another  aspect  of  new  practices  affecting 
their  rate  of  acceptance  is  the  relative  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  demonstrated  and  com- 
municated. For  example,  the  ease  with  which 
an  advantage  of  hybrid  corn  over  open-polli- 
nated varieties  can  be  demonstrated  no  doubt 
has  influenced  its  rapid  acceptance.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  difficulty  of  demonstrating  the 
advantage  of  strip-cropping  or  new  crop  rota- 
tions has  made  for  slower  acceptance  of  these 
practices. 

Some  Personal  and  Social  Character- 
istics Related  to  Adoption 
of  Practices 

The  adoption  of  farm  practices  is  influenced 
by  social  and  psychological  as  well  as  economic 
factors.  Community  standards  and  social  re- 
lationships provide  the  general  framework 
wherein  the  process  of  change  occurs.  Indi- 
vidual diflferences  help  to  explain  variations  in 
adoption  of  practices  within  the  community. 

Group  and  Community  Variations 

In  some  groups  and  communities  people  place 
a  higher  value  upon  material  gains  and  money 
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Prestige,  is  a  factor  In  the  ado{»tion  of  new 
ttleas  and  techniC|U6S, 

than  they  do  in  others.  In  some,  changes  in 
farming  are  encouraged  and  expected.  Prestige 
is  attached  to  the  adoption  of  new  ideas  and 
techniques.  In  others,  more  value  is  placed 
upon  tradition  and  little  freedom  is  allowed  the 
individual  to  deviate  from  the  group's  pattern 
in  adopting  innovations. 

If  the  adoption  of  new  practices  goes  con- 
trary to  the  established  customs  and  traditions 
of  the  people,  the  innovator  may  be  ridiculed 
or  lose  prestige. 

The  extent  to  which  changes  are  adopted  de- 
pends upon  the  values  and  expectations  of  the 
group  and  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  in- 
dividual is  expected  to  conform.  Where  there 
is  great  emphasis  on  maintaining  family  tradi- 
tions and  values  rooted  in  the  past,  change 
occurs  more  slowly.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
emphasis  is  upon  individualism  and  personal 
success,^  change  occurs  more  rapidly. 

The  acceptance  of  change  is  also  influenced 
by  the  nature  of  leadership  and  control  in  the 
group  or  community.  In  one  community,  none 
would  agree  to  go  along  with  a  program  to 
eradicate  brucellosis  in  dairy  herds  until  one 
man  in  the  community  was  sold  on  the  idea. 
Once  sold,  he  influenced  all  farmers  in  the  com- 
munity to  go  along  with  it.  In  this  situation, 
change  was  brought  about  by  working  through 
the  leader  of  the  group.  In  most  communities, 
no  single  leader  has  such  influence.  Whenever 
there  are  leaders  that  the  people  look  to,  it  is 
important  to  identify  and  use  them.  The  in- 
fluence of  informal  leaders  is  likely  to  be 
greater  where  neighbor,  community  and  kin- 
ship ties  are  the  strongest. 

The  extent  and  nature  of  social  contact  with- 
in the  community  is  important  in  the  diffusion 
of  new  ideas  and  techniques.  The  presence  of 
organizations  whose  objectives  include  the  pro- 


motion of  changes  will  aid  directly  and  in- 
directly in  the  diffusion  process.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  social  contacts  are  primarily 
through  kinship,  visiting  and  other  informal 
activities,  there  may  be  greater  resistance  to 
change.  The  introduction  of  change  may  dis- 
rupt these  relationships.  For  example,  the  use 
of  modern  machinery  makes  the  work-exchange 
group  less  essential.  Hence,  the  nature  of  the 
social  contacts  in  a  community  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  process  of  change. 

The  degree  to  which  social  contacts  are  con- 
fined to  the  immediate  locality  is  a  factor.  The 
broader  one's  social  orientation,  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  accept  new  ideas.  Only  a  few  indi- 
viduals may  have  such  outside  contacts,  but  they 
may  be  in  a  position  to  influence  their  neighbors. 
Local  orientation  on  the  part  of  the  majority  is 
not  necessarily  a  limiting  factor  in  the  diffusion 
of  new  ideas  so  long  as  a  few  leaders  have  out- 
side contacts. 

Neighborhoods  and  clique  groups  facilitate  ex- 
change of  farm  information  among  their  mem- 
bers. There  is  evidence  that  social  cliques 
serve  as  barriers  to  the  spread  of  information 
outside  themselves.  Members  of  neighborhoods 
and  cliques  rely  more  upon  other  members  for 
information  and  advice  in  the  adoption  of  farm 
practices  than  they  do  upon  outsiders.  This 
is  due  to  the  high  degree  of  identification  that 
prevails  among  intimate  associates. 

If  information  is  from  persons  who  are  al- 
ready well  informed  on  the  new  practices, 
changes  will  take  place  more  rapidly  than  if 
information  is  sought  from  friends  regardless 
of  how  well  informed  they  may  be. 

The  social  distances  associated  with  wide 
status  differences  are  also  a  factor  in  the  dif- 
fusion   of    farm    information    through    inter- 
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personal  channels.  For  example,  tenant  farmers 
in  some  areas  of  the  country  do  not  get  ideas 
from  the  large  farm  owners  because  of  their 
lack  of  contact.  Also  small-scale  farmers  may 
fail  to  communicate  with  large-scale  farmers. 
Rigid  class  structure  impairs  interclass  com- 
munication of  ideas. 

Individual  and  Family  Variations 

Decision  making  is  influenced  by  the  aspir- 
ations and  capabilities  of  farm  families.  In- 
dividual member  and  family  aspirations  are  re- 
flected in  their  goals,  values  and  means  of 
achievement.  Their  capabilities  include  general 
farm  knowledge  and  managerial  skills  of  the 
operator  and  his  family.  These  are  related  to 
such  things  as  age,  formal  education,  socio- 
economic status  and  social  contacts. 

The  more  education  an  individual  has,  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  adopt  new  farm  practices. 
Those  with  high  school  training,  and  above, 
tend  to  adopt  new  practices  earlier  than  those 
who  have  had  less  formal  schooling. 

Young  operators  tend  to  be  more  aware  of 
and  more  favorable  toward  new  ideas  and 
practices,  but  are  not  always  in  a  position  to 
put  their  ideas  into  operation.  This  may  be 
due  to  lack  of  available  capital  or  land  or  lack 
of  freedom  to  make  decisions. 

Participation  in  general  farm  organizations 
and  farmer  cooperatives  is  associated  with  early 
adoption  of  new  farm  practices.  Favorable 
attitudes  of  farm  families  toward  extension 
and  other  educational  agencies  is  positively  re- 
lated to  acceptance  of  farm  practices. 


Farmers  who  have  children  in  4-H  clubs  or 
vocational  agriculture  tend  to  adopt  more  ap- 
proved practices  than  others.  Participation  in 
the  adult  extension  programs  is  positively  re- 
lated to  adoption  of  practices.  Likewise,  the 
number  of  contacts  which  individuals  have  with 
new  ideas  through  bulletins,  farm  magazines 
and  newspapers  is  positively  related  to  early 
adoption  of  practices. 

Individual  and  family  goals  and  values  af- 
fect the  decisions  to  adopt  or  reject  new  farm 
practices  by  providing  motivation  for  individual 
and  family  action.  For  example,  the  high  value 
placed  on  security,  as  reflected  in  owning  land 
debt-free  and  being  reluctant  to  use  borrowed 
capital,  is  negatively  related  to  adoption  of  new 
practices.  People  who  rate  this  value  highly 
prefer  to  use  money  for  paying  off  debt  on  their 
farms.  Also  new  practices  involve  risks  which 
people  who  place  a  high  value  on  security  are 
reluctant  to  take. 

High  values  upon  individual  achievements 
and  satisfactions  are  positively  associated  with 
adoption  of  new  ideas  and  practices.  These 
achievements  and  satisfactions  include  formal 
education  for  family  members,  modern  living 
conveniences  and  family  recreation. 

Attitudes  pertaining  to  the  participation  of 
family  members  in  decision  making  and  in  the 
operation  of  the  farm  are  associated  with  ac- 
ceptance of  changes  in  farming.  For  example, 
farmers  who  have  sons  over  12  years  of  age 
who  encourage  the  adoption  of  new  practices 
are  among  the  earlier  adopters.  Those  farm 
families    having    equitable    arrangements    for 
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sharing  farm  income  and  ownership  between 
father  and  sons  tend  to  be  earlier  adopters 
than  families  in  which  the  father  retains  control 
of  the  farm. 

Sequence  of  Influences  in  the  Adoption 
of  Practices 

From  the  time  a  new  idea  is  formed  until  it 
is  generally  accepted,  multiple  influences  are  at 
work.  These  include  the  various  means  of  com- 
municating ideas  which  have  been  discussed 
earlier  in  this  report. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  means  varies 
with  stages  in  the  process  of  acceptance  dis- 
cussed above.  Also  earlier  and  later  adopters 
rely  upon  different  channels  of  communication 
particularly  at  the  evaluation  and  trial  stages. 

As  shown  on  page  10,  people  may  be  classified 
into  categories  according  to  the  sequence  in 
which  they  adopt  new  practices:  innovators, 
community  adoption  leaders,  local  adoption 
leaders,  later  adopters  and  nonadopters. 

Innovators  are  the  first  to  adopt  new  ideas. 
They  are  independent  in  their  thinking  and 
have  a  wider  range  of  contacts.  They  are 
known  as  "experimenters"  and  "people  who  are 
always  trying  out  new  things."  They  are 
seldom  named  as  persons  to  go  to  for  advice  on 
farming.  They  are  not  necessarily  adoption 
leaders  in  their  neighborhoods  and  communities. 
Such  persons  may  not  be  present  in  every  com- 
munity. 

Conununity  adoption  leaders  are  not  the  very 
first  to  try  new  ideas,  but  are  among  the  first 


to  use  approved  practices  in  their  community 
areas.  They  are  not  the  persons  who  test  the 
untried  ideas  but  they  are  quickest  to  use  tried 
ideas  in  their  own  situation. 

The  community  adoption  leaders  are  usually 
the  larger  and  more  commercial  farmers  in  their 
areas.  They  have  direct  contacts  with  agri- 
cultural agencies  and  may  be  the  leaders  in  farm 
organizations.  They  tend  to  have  a  higher  level 
of  education  and  read  more  bulletins,  magazines 
and  newspapers  than  do  the  average.  They 
participate  more  than  the  majority  in  formal 
organizations  and  have  wider  social  contacts. 

Local  adoption  leaders.  These  are  the  people 
to  whom  the  majority  look  for  information 
and  ideas  in  their  farming  operations.  They 
are  not  necessarily  innovators  or  early  adopters, 
but  they  do  adopt  ideas  sooner  than  the  majority 
who  look  to  them  for  information.  They  have 
information  contacts  with  agricultural  agencies 
and  other  farmers  outside  their  immediate  lo- 
calities who  have  tried  the  ideas.  In  their 
personal  and  social  characteristics  they  are 
similar  to  the  majority,  but  they  are  expected 
to  take  the  initiative  within  their  groups.  They 
are  sometimes  called  informal  leaders.  Their 
leadership  position  is  maintained  on  the  basis 
of  being  "sound"  and  showing  ability  to  use 
good  judgment.  One  remains  an  informal  leader 
only  so  long  as  he  is  considered  by  others  to 
possess  these  attributes. 

These  local  adoption  leaders  or  informal 
leaders  are  important  links  in  the  chain  of  com- 
munication.   Studies  show  that  these  informal 
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leaders  are  identified  by  the  majority  of  farm 
people  as  neighbors  and  friends  rather  than  as 
"leaders,"  because  that's  what  they  are  to  these 
people.  They  are  not  thought  of  as  leaders  by 
their  associates.  Their  leadership  is  not  estab- 
lished by  election — it's  established  by  actions 
which  have  won  the  respect  of  their  associates. 
These  informal  leaders  are  not  necessarily  the 
open  seekers  of  offices  in  formal  organizations. 
They  are  not  necessarily  the  volunteer  leaders 
who  recomm.end  themselves  to  the  county  agent 
or  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher  for  serv- 
ice. Their  leadership  is  oriented  toward  their 
following  rather  than  toward  those  whom  they 
may  consider  to  be  "leaders." 


Later  adopters  are  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  community  who  adopt  new  ideas.  This 
group  depends  primarily  on  the  local  adoption 
leaders  for  information  and  ideas,  although 
some  have  contacts  with  agricultural  agencies 
and  become  aware  of  ideas  through  mass  media. 
The  later  adopters  have  less  education,  partici- 
pate less  in  community  affairs  and  are  older 
than  those  who  adopt  ideas  earlier.  There  are 
some  to  whom  a  practice  might  apply  who  never 
adopt  it.  They  have  even  less  education  and 
social  contacts  than  the  later  adopters. 

In  any  community,  there  are  always  some  to 
whom  the  practice  does  not  apply  and  for 
whom  these  generalizations  do  not  hold  true. 


CHART  1.   SEQUENCE  OF  INFLUENCES  IN  THE  ADOPTION  OF  PRACTICES  WITHIN  A  GIVEN  AREA 
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SUMMARY  AND  APPLICATION 


People  go  through  several  stages  in  learning 
about  and  in  adopting  new  ideas.  These  stages 
may  be  classified  as :  awareness,  interest,  evalu- 
ation, trial  and  adoption.  Mass  media  make 
their  greatest  impact  in  the  awareness  and  in 
the  interest  stages.  Neighbors  and  friends  are 
most  important  as  sources  of  information  in  the 
evaluation  stage.     In  the  trial  stage  agricul- 


tural agencies  and  neighbors  and  friends  are 
important.  Dealers  and  salesmen  are  important 
as  sources  of  information  in  this  stage  when 
commercial  products  are  involved.  There  are 
also  variations  in  the  types  of  communication 
used  according  to  the  nature  of  the  change. 

Variations   in   rates  are   influenced  by   indi- 
vidual, group  and  community  factors.     These 
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condition  the   decisions  of  farm  operators  in 
considering  new  ideas  and  practices. 

The  adoption  of  a  new  idea  follows  a  sequence 
of  influences  from  the  time  an  idea  is  formed 
until  it  becomes  generally  accepted.  In  this 
diffusion  process  people  may  be  classified  into 
types  based  upon  the  sequence  in  which  they 
accept  new  ideas  and  practices  as  follows:  in- 
novators, community  adoption  leaders,  local 
adoption  leaders  and  later  adopters. 

One  of  the  functions  of  leaders  among  farm 
people  is  to  diffuse  new  ideas  and  practices.  It 
is  their  task  to  expedite  the  process  of  getting 
ideas  from  their  sources  of  origin  to  those  who 
can  use  them. 

To  be  effective  in  this  process  one  must  know 
what  techniques  to  use  at  the  different  stages 
and  how  to  mobilize  them  effectively. 

He  must  also  know  in  which  stages  in  the 
diffusion  process  the  people  are.  For  example, 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  energy  to  devote  edu- 
cational efforts  to  instruct  people  how  to  do 
something — information  pertinent  to  the  trial 
stage — when  the  majority  of  them  are  at  the 
stage  of  needing  data  about  what  the  idea  is — 
i.e.,  at  the  interest  stage. 

In  order  to  be  most  effective,  an  agricultural 
leader  must  know  how  to  use  all  of  the  com- 
munications channels  available  to  him.  For 
example,  the  informal  leaders  have  contacts 
and  influence  with  people  which  no  other 
channels  can  provide.  The  most  effective  use 
of  the  informal  leader  requires  that  one  work 
with  him  on  an  informal  basis.  Giving  the  in- 
formal leader  public  recognition  may  jeopardize 
his  position  of  leadership  and  thereby  the  in- 
fluence which  makes  him  an  important  resource 
in  extension  and  other  programs. 


In  order  to   be  effective  as  an   educational 
worker  one  must  understand: 

a.  The  nature  of  the  acceptance  process. 

b.  The  values  and  aspirations  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  must  work. 

c.  The  formal  and  informal  group  relationships 
within  his  area. 

d.  The  availability  and  most  appropriate  use  of 
mass  communications. 

e.  The  sequence  and  interrelationships  of  in- 
fluences in  acceptance  of  new  ideas. 

In  addition  to  knowing  how  to  use  the  various 
channels  of  communication  in  bringing  about 
adoption  of  practices,  educators  must  be  sensi- 
tive to  the  customs,  values  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  with  whom  they  work.  Changes  are 
accepted  when  they  support  these  values  and 
aspirations.  Hence  it  is  important  to  show  how 
and  to  what  extent  they  do  so.  For  those  most 
concerned  with  the  security  obtained  by  own- 
ing their  farms  free  of  debt,  one  can  show 
how  the  adoption  of  improved  practices  will 
contribute  toward  this  end.  For  those  placing 
a  high  value  upon  material  conveniences,  one 
can  show  how  the  adoption  of  improved  methods 
of  farming  will  help  obtain  these  conveniences. 

Finally,  the  person  attempting  to  speed  up  the 
process  of  acceptance  of  new  ideas  and  practices 
must  be  aware  of  the  total  process  and  the  se- 
quence of  influences  at  different  points  in  this 
process.  It  is  necessary  to  intermesh  the  im- 
personal with  the  personal  and  the  technical 
with  the  nontechnical.  In  this  sense  the  in- 
fluencing of  change  is  an  art  which  requires 
sensitivity  to  the  many  phases  of  the  accept- 
ance process;  it  also  requires  the  ability  to 
make  most  effective  use  of  the  various  means 
of  influencing  acceptance. 
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Consultant's  Report 

One  way  to  make  the  free  enterprise  system  work  better  is  to  improve  the 
knowledge  of  producers  and  consimiers.  American  agriculture  is  out  of  balance. 
There  are  more  resources  devoted  to  agriculture  than  are  necessary  to  permit 
people  in  agriculture  to  earn  incomes  which  would  just  equal  the  returns  they 
would  earn  in  any  other  enployment.  And  within  agriculture  we  often  produce 
the  Tnrong  conposition  of  fann  products.  Improved  knowledge  can  help  to  cor- 
rect these  causes  of  imbalance. 

This  requires  a  more  accurate  outlook  analysis  and  in  turn  a  continxiing 
effort  tovrard  getting  the  results  of  this  outlook  as  widespread  among  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  as  possible. 

In  spite  of  an  increase  in  informational  services  in  agriculture,  most 
farm  people  have  little  information  available  about  the  longer  term  income 
prospects  in  fsmning.  Our  agricultural  outlook  work  to  date  has  been  largely 
focused  on  the  short-run.  This  is  inqDortant  in  encouraging  producers  to  make 
the  necessary  year  to  year  adjustments  in  the  makei?>  of  their  farm  output,  but 
it  doesn't  help  them  much  in  their  decisions  as  to  whether  to  shift  into 
enterprises  covering  more  than  a  year  or  two.  Nor  does  it  help  in  providing 
them  with  information  to  arrive  at  the  decision  whether  to  farm  or  to  take  a 
job  in  town. 

The  increased  emphasis  by  the  Agricultural  Extension  Services  of  the 
Land-Grant  Colleges  in  orienting  their  programs  toward  farm  and  home  develop- 
ment calls  for  knowledge  about  the  longer  run  income  prospects.  If  advice  is 
to  be  given  to  people  on  shifting  between  enterprises  such  as  dairying, 
poultry  raising,  and  the  like,  knowledge  about  future  income  prospects  over  a 
period  of  years  is  important.  For  the  capital  investments  and  the  income 
e:353ectations  must  cover  a  basis  of  longer  than  one  year. 

If  people  are  to  shift  out  of  agriculture  when  their  opportunities  are 
greater  in  non-farm  employment ,  they  mxist  have  some  measure  of  what  the  future 
income  opportunities  are  in  agriculture  in  making  such  a  decision. 

Very  little  work  has  been  done  on  the  longer  range  outlook  analyses. 
Additional  work  in  developing  and  sharpening  the  tools  for  analysis  is  a 
fruitful  field  for  research. 

One  of  the  limitations  in  the  improvement  of  the  outlook  analyses,  par- 
ticularly the  shorter  run  outlook  analyses,  is  the  uncertainty  over  the  ade- 
quacy of  statistical  data.  As  Ray  Dressier  pointed  out:  If  the  data  are  in- 
adequate for  research  workers,  they  certainly  must  be  inadequate  for  the  busi- 
nessman or  farmer  who  must  make  business  decisions  based  on  them.  Much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  the  last  decade  in  e:xpanding  tte  work  of  agricultural 
crop  and  livestock  estimates  and  in  improving  some  of  the  methods  of  making 
the  estimates.  In  other  areas,  such  as  forecasting  the  pig  and  ths  calf  crop, 
very  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  twenty  years.  Further  research 
is  needed  to  find  out  the  accuracy  of  the  current  estimates  and  to  study  ways 
of  improving  and  expanding  them.  Can  the  time  be  shortened  between  when  the 
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basic  data  are  gathered  and  when  the  estimates  are  released?  Can  more  coi*- 
plete  information  be  given?  Examples  of  needed  data  are  monthly  reports  of 
calves  bom,  pigs  bom,  sows  farrowing,  sows  bred,  and  monthly  estimates  of 
cattle  on  feed.  Gould  a  cross  classification  for  cattle  on  feed  be  developed, 
reporting  cattle  on  feed,  showing  weight  by  length  of  time  on  feed?  In  years 
when  crop  yields  and  acres  are  subject  to  change,  crop  estimates  shoiild  be 
made  more  frequently  than  monthly.  More  con?)rehensive  forage  and  feed  reports 
might  give  a  better  gauge  to  measure  prospective  feeder  cattle  and  lamb  ship- 
ments. Could  soybean  and  grain  sorghum  crops  be  estimated  earlier  in  the 
season? 

The  American  Farm  Economics  Association  has  a  subcommittee  vrorking  on 
this  problem.  Their  findings  need  to  be  given  wide  publicity.  For  in  many 
cases,  the  only  way  to  inclement  these  suggestions  is  to  get  additional  funds. 
The  history  of  expanded  crop  and  livestock  estimates  is  one  of  "greasing  the 
wheel  which  squeaks  tl^  loudest."  People  must  become  aware  of  the  need  for 
additional  basic  data  in  order  to  facilitate  the  marketing  research  in  outlook 
and  other  areas. 

A  third  area  considered  by  this  appraisal  grovip   dealt  with  research  on 
market  news  and  information,  Ifere  is  an  area  where  research  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  present  services  is  largely  lacking.  Consideration  needs  to  be 
given  as  to  whether  market  reports  are,  in  fact,  accurately  reporting  the 
market.  Are  they  getting  across  to  farmers  the  basic  information  on  just  what 
the  market  prices  are  in  fact?  How  well  do  farmers  understand  the  terms?  Is 
additional  market  infonaation  needed?  The  appraisal  group  was  strong  in  its 
opinion  that  just  reporting  what  market  news  is  does  not  constitute  3?esearch. 

In  general,  one  of  the  difficulties  of  this  appraisal  group  stemmed  from 
the  fact  that  the  subject  assigned  it  was  very  broad  in  scope  and  the  people 
attending  the  group  were  varied  in  their  interests. 

Secretary's  Report 

Appraisal  Group  I  adopted  the  following  as  its  general  area  of  responsi- 
bility: 

(1)  The  service  areas  of  market  news,  production  statistics,  and 
situation  and  outlook  analyses  (including  marketing  infor- 
mation for  consumers  and  production  costs) .  For  convenience 
of  reporting,  the  three  distinct  service  areas  are  referred  to 
as  marketing  information,  although  we  recognized  that  this 
term  is  not  entirely  appropriate  or  exclusive  of  other  types 
of  information. 

(2)  Problem  areas  common  to  the  above  three  types  of  marketing 
information  include  (a)  determining  the  uses  of  and  needs  for 
marketing  information,  (b)  developing  new  methods,  or  select- 
ing the  most  appropriate  methods  from  among  many  possible 
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methods,  for  collecting,  analyzing,  and  disseminating  market- 
ing infoimation,  and  (c)  evaluating  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
ported information. 

Admittedly,  these  topics  are  not  all  that  might  have  logically  been  dis- 
cussed. Ifowever,  these  specifically  exclude  areas  of  responsibility  of 
Appraisal  Group  II,  Pricing  and  the  Organization  of  Markets,  and  represent 
topics  which  we  assumed  would  be  touched  on  only  lightly,  if  at  all,  by 
Appraisal  Groip  VI,  Public  Policies  and  Programs  Affecting  Market  Prices  and 
Distribution. 


Nature  of  the  Service  Area 

Some,  if  not  all,  marketing  information  is  also  production  information. 
For  either  use,  the  three  items — market  news,  statistics,  and  outlook — are  at 
best  only  a  part  of  the  total  considerations  individual  managers  should  take 
into  account  in  decision  making  in  our  private  enterprise  econonQr. 

The  fimctions  of  collecting,  analyzing,  and  disseminating  marketing  in- 
formation are  performed  by  a  large  number  of  people  employed  primarily  by 
public  organizations.  Market  news  and  statistics  operations  to  a  great  extent 
are  coordinated  or  controlled  at  the  Federal  level.  Federal  and  State  govern- 
mental organizations,  trade  associations,  trade  and  farm  publications,  and 
private  agencies  employ   outlook  workers.  Dissemination  is  performed  through 
diverse  means  also. 

Public  marketing  infonnation  services  are  staffed  by  professional  per- 
sonnel— statisticians,  market  reporters,  and  price  analysts.  They  are 
selected  partially  on  the  basis  of  the  extent  to  which  their  formal  training 
will  contribute  toward  accomplishing  the  goals  of  the  services,  and  their 
activities  and  procedures  are  usually  cleared  through  tte  same  types  of  ad- 
ministrative reviews,  including  review  by  responsible  statisticians,  as  are 
marketing  research  projects.  Therefore,  the  nature  of  the  activities  of  most 
workers  in  the  areas  of  marketing  information  services  can  be  simultaneously 
and  effectively  altered  by  research  if  the  results  are  accepted  and  acted 
tpon  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  administrators. 

Much  of  the  market  news,  statistics,  and  outlook  analyses  currently 
supplied  by  government  are  supplied  for  the  same  reasons  as  are  marketing  re- 
search findings — to  in^rove  the  efficiency  of  our  marketing  and  pricing 
systems.  Although  in  existence  long  before  the  passage  of  the  RM5.  Act  of 
1946,  all  three  services  have  received  increased  eii?)hasis  since  that  time  as 
means  of  increasing  competition  and  reducing  costs  in  our  marketing  of  agri- 
cultural commodities. 
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Nature  of  the  Research  Area 

l&ny  problems,  in  addition  to  those  of  choosing  among  alternative  pro- 
cedures for  performing  the  service  functions,  are  solved  internally,  both 
foimalily  and  as  "trouble  shooting,"  by  these  services.  In  a  few  cases,  ex- 
ternal research  recommendations  have  been  rejected  by  certain  services  be- 
cause the  procedures  had  already  been  tried  and  found  inadequate  by  the  serv- 
ices. In  other  cases,  these  services  have  made  it  known  that  they  feel  quali- 
fied to  solve  certain  problems  internally  with  better  results  than  if  full- 
time  research  personnel  attacked  the  problems. 

Thus,  it  was  quite  apparent  to  this  groi:?)  that  research  accomplishments 
in  the  area  of  marketing  information,  particularly  for  other  than  basic  re- 
search, could  not  be  appraised  by  reference  to  bulletins  alone.  We  felt  that 
we  also  were  required  to  rely  rather  heavily  on  the  several  members  represent- 
ing marketing  information  services.  Their  knowledge  of  internal  problem  solv- 
ing and  of  problens  remaining  to  be  solved  are  vital  elements  of  the  gro\5)*s 
report. 

Appraisal  of  Conpleted  Research 

Use  of  and  Needs  for  Marketing  Information 

Few  research  bulletins  describe  the  ways  in  which  particular  series  of 
data  or  particular  pieces  of  information  are  used.  Fewer  still  measure  the 
needs  for  information.  Thus,  most  information  services  have  been  inaugurated 
without  full  publication  of  the  reasons  for  starting  them.  There  is  one  good 
reason  why  this  is  true.  Our  inherited  theory  of  perfect  can?)etition  pre- 
sipposes  con5)lete  knowledge  available  to  participants  in  a  private  enterprise 
system.  Because  the  absence  of  this  infoimation  seemed  potentially  to  work 
to  the  disadvantage  of  some  or  lower  the  total  benefits  of  our  private  enter- 
prise system,  government  assumed  the  function  of  providing  as  fully  as  fea- 
sible all  unmet  needs  for  information.  Concomitant  of  the  government's  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  information  is  the  responsibility  of  the  individual 
to  make  known  his  needs  to  government.  Many  have  done  so  with  regard  to  in- 
formation, and  many  more  know  that  government  is  receptive  to  such  requests. 

Government  acts  as  a  retailer,  s\:g)plying  those  items  of  information  de- 
manded, but  not  promoting  new  items  unless  they  appear  to  be  clearly  to  the 
good  in  public  welfare.  The  service  agencies  do  occasionally  attenpt  to  re- 
appraise the  "turnover  rate"  on  their  items.  These  are  more  periodic  than 
continuing,  and  the  number  of  inquiries  about  the  programs,  complaints,  sur- 
veys of  mailing  lists,  etc.,  serve  as  indicators  of  the  need  for  rea^ppraisal. 
One  such  administrative  review  occurred  recently  when  the  United  States 
Department  of  igriculture  invited  in  a  committee  of  representatives  from  the 
poultry  and  egg  industry  to  advise  on  ths  Federal  statistical  and  market  news 
programs.  Another  is  now  under  way  for  all  comiMdities  through  the  Depart- 
ment's Committee  on  Research  Evaluation.  As  knowledge  of  the  marketing  se- 
quence and  of  controlling 'interests  is  obtained  for  a  reported  region,  or  area, 
internal  evaluation  of  the  needs  of  the  industry  in  that  area  for  information 
are  made. 
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In  the  opinion  of  this  group,  another  factor  may  be  credited  with  pre- 
venting major  attempts  at  more  scientific  measurement  of  the  needs  for  and 
uses  of  marketing  information.  This  is  the  absence  of  a  research  method  ade- 
quate for  quantifying  the  effects  of  information.  While  the  potential  useful- 
ness of  each  series  of  data,  each  individxial  report,  and  each  forecast  can  be 
hypothesized  from  ccanbining  economic  theory  and  knowledge  of  production  and 
marketing  sequences,  this  provides  little  basis  in  fact  for  ass\jming  that  use 
will  be  made  of  it.  Individuals  may  not  know  of  the  report,  they  may  not  trust 
its  reliability,  they  may  prefer  to  plan  from  purely  non-economic  bases,  their 
economic  interests  may  not  justify  elaborate  planning,  they  may  not  be  awai^ 
of  economic  principles.  All  of  these  may  affect  the  actual  use  of  marketing 
information  by  those  for  whom  it  is  collected,  analyzed,  and  disseminated. 
They  also  are  weighed  in  some  way  when  "needs"  are  being  evaluated. 

We  appreciate  Dr.  Pox's  attention  to  the  problems  facing  this  groiip  in 
appraising  this  research  area.  The  questions  he  raised  about  appraising  the 
value  of  marketing  information  are  critical  ones,  but  they  seemed  to  require 
us  to  assume  into  existence  the  "economic  man"  of  classical  literature  who, 
given  the  facts,  automatically  arrived  at  a  con5)letely  rational  economic  deci- 
sion. Are  we  to  accept  the  hypothesis  that  information  is  used  simply  because 
it  is  deemed  potentially  useful  by  the  economist?  Are  we  to  commit  large  ST;ims 
of  money  by  agreeing  to  meet  innumerable  demands  for  more  information  without 
some  fairly  reliable  measurements  of  the  effective  use  of  this  information  in 
increasing  gross  returns  or  profits?  We  found  no  research  aimed  at  measuring 
the  effects  of  information  on  gross  returns,  profits,  or  welfare,  and  we  sus- 
pect that  no  successful  attempts  have  been  made  because  of  the  lack  of  real- 
istic and  applicable  motivational  and  decision-making  principles.  The  reasoning 
processes  of  man  remain  obscure  and  may  never  be  fully  understood. 

Nonetheless,  some  significant  strides  are  now  being  attempted  in  this 
area.  For  exan5)le,  a  committee  of  the  American  Farm  Economic  Association  is 
compiling  the  expressed  needs  of  extension,  outlook,  and  research  workers,  as 
well  as  others,  for  statistics  and  other  material.  The  Marketing  Research 
Division  and  the  Michigan  State  University  are  attempting  to  develop  methodol- 
ogy which  will  permit  measurement  of  the  influence  of  various  economic  and 
sociological  characteristics  of  farmers  on  the  uses  to  which  farmers  put  in- 
formation. !I5ais  may  permit  to  scane  extent  predetermination  of  the  probable 
extent  of  use  by  farmers  of  proposed  new  series  of  infonnation.  In  the  area 
of  more  basic  research,  a  North  Central  Regional  farm  management  project, 
under  the  leadership  of  Glen  Johnson  of  Michigan  State  l&iiversity,  is  londer 
way  to  determine  decision-making  processes  used  in  farm  management  euad  market- 
ing by  farmers. 

Scane  specific  conclusions  of  the  groiip  about  published  research  findings 
concerning  the  uses  of  emd  needs  for  marketing  information  include: 

(l)  Many  of  the  available  reports  describe  the  purposes  of  market 
news,  statistics,  and  outlook  analyses,  but  offer  little  proof 
that  the  information  is  actually  used. 
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(2)  A  few  reports  were  prepared  from  responses  to  a  mail  survey 
of  receivers  of  the  direct  printed  releases  of  market  news, 
statistics  or  outlook  material,  which,  of  course,  overlooks 
usage  by  indirect  receivers  (i.e.,  by  radio,  newspapers, 
word  of  mouth,  etc.).  In  at  least  one  case,  an  estimate  of 
total  readership  (usage)  for  a  State  was  projected  linearly 
from  the  responses  to  such  a  mail  siurvey.  Independent  vari- 
ables have  received  little  attention  as  determinants  of  use. 

(3)  In  some  cases,  findings  of  the  needs  for  marketing  informa- 
tion have  been  contrary  to  the  expressed  needs  of  aggressive 
industry  groups.  Consequently,  the  research  reconinendations 
proved  fruitless. 

(4)  It  seems  that  in  most  cases  these  research  projects  have 
been  developed  and  carried  out  with  little  or  no  cc»nmunica- 
tion  between  the  "industry, "  marketing  information  services, 
and  the  researchers. 

Methods  of  Collecting  Information 

TMs  is  an  area  of  potential  research  contribution  that  has  been  ad- 
dressed in  con^leted  stiidies.  A  large  part  of  the  studies  have  been  done  by 
theoreticians,  mathematicians,  statisticians,  and  psychologists.  Saorpling 
procedures,  sampling  error  measurement,  questionnaire  design  principles, 
memory  error  measurements,  etc.,  have  been  developed  to  some  extent,  but  prov- 
ing the  latest  principles  and  the  setting  up  of  "rules  of  thumb"  have  proceeded 
slowly. 

Internal  experimentation  in  appropriate  methods  of  collecting  infonaation 
occurs  each  time  a  new  series  is  added  or  changed.  Continuing  series  are  re- 
viewed from  time  to  time  to  determine  if  changes  in  methods  of  collection  are 
needed.  Biis,  in  effect,  is  a  "trouble  shooting"  type  of  research,  ahe  group 
felt  that  these  experiments  and  reviews  probably  have  resulted  in  the  choice 
of  suitable  procedures,  but  it  was  questioned  whether  adequate  dissemination 
is  made  of  the  nature  of  and  the  reasons  for  the  specific  choices.  Research 
workers  and  others  are,  of  course,  much  interested  in  such  decisions  because 
they  are  also  users  of  the  information. 

Other  conclusions  are: 

(l)  Intensified  research  to  determine  universes,  variability,  etc., 
have  provided  in  relatively  short  periods  of  time  reliable 
bases  for  continuing  reporting  of  certain  series  that  might 
have  required  years  of  normal  reporting  to  develop.  Cattle 
on  feed,  commercial  broiler  chick  placements,  commercial  veg- 
etables, fruit  crops,  commercial  poultry  slaiighter,  aM  many 
others  have  been  put  on  sound  bases  in  short  order  through 
intensified  research  efforts. 
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(2)  Research  in  questionnaire  design,  area  and  mail  seinpling 
techniques,  and  control  data  usages  have  resulted  in  many 
inrprovements  in  collection  of  data.  In  some  cases,  these 
inrprovements  result  in  lower  costs  and  in  others  in  greater 
accuracy  at  same  costs. 

(3)  The  research  aimed  at  development  of  objective  yield  mea- 
surements is  not  complete,  yet  this  group  feels  that  the 
results  to  date  are  promising. 

(4)  tfetched  fund  projects  linder  way  in  several  States  are 
developing  means  of  providing  useful  data,  hut  this  group 
believes  that  full  value  cannot  he  realized  \inless  these 
surveys  and  reports  are  coordinated  to  relate  to  the  same 
years.  Further,  the  total  having  most  economic  meaning 
may  not  be  available  since  a  producing  area  or  a  market 
does  not  necessarily  fall  entirely  within  a  given  State. 

Analyses  of  Collected  Data 

Much  of  the  analysis  of  data  collected  by  market  news  and  statistical 
programs  is  done  by  situation  and  outlook  workers,  research  workers,  and 
specialists  supplying  marketing  information  for  consumers .  Some  of  the  anal- 
ysis, however,  is  done  by  market  news  and  statistics  workers  to  compute  other 
basic  series  of  data  which  could  be  collected  directly  from  the  industry  mem- 
bers. In  addition,  certain  primary  data  are  validated,  reconciled,  or  rejected 
by  means  of  comparison  with  other  statistics  or  known  past  relationships  between 
certain  series.  This  research  area  was  left  out  of  our  appraisal  because  of 
the  large  number  of  publications  frcan  research  studies  designed  to  provide  mea- 
surements of  past  relationships,  or  cause-effect  relationships  escpected  to  be 
applicable  in  the  future,  and  because  of  the  multiplicity  of  analytical  designs, 
^e  types  of  studies  found  useful  by  information  workers  in  their  analyses  of 
data  include  studies  of  market  structures,  marketing  practices,  pricing  prac- 
tices, margins  studies,  effectiveness  of  promotional  can5>aigns,  physical  con- 
version ratios,  etc.  Ihe  findings  of  such  studies  often  are  not  ccraraunicated 
to  this  group  of  potential  users,  however. 

Tied  in  with  the  choice  or  development  of  analytical  designs  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  knowing  just  how  the  result  of  the  analysis  is  to  be  used.  Outlook 
and  consumer  marketing  information  specialists  partic\ilarly  are  desirous  of 
using  designs  consistent  with  expected  uses.  Unlike  those  supplying  basic  data 
about  happenings  in  the  past,  these  workers  are  forecasting  what  is  most  likely 
to  happen  in  the  future .  V/hile  they  still  must  iBe  some  of  the  same  cause- 
effect  relationships  that  are  used  in  computing  estimates  of  happenings  in  the 
past,  they  must  also  watch  at  least  three  other  scenes.  These  axe   (l)  the 
possibility  of  evolutionary  change  in  the  struct\ire  of  cause-effect  relation- 
ships; (2)  the  possibility  of  revolutionary  change  in  the  structure  of  cause- 
effect  relationships;  and  (3)  last,  but  not  least,  the  possibility  that  mass 
reaction  to  their  forecasts  may  cause  reversals  in  trends. 
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Specific  conclusions: 

(1)  Much  progress  has  been  made  in  methods  used  in  analyzing 
available  data  to  predict  future  happenings.  A  large  part 
of  this  progress  has  been  in  the  adoption  and  refinement 
of  statistical  procedures.  However,  methods  are  still  not 
adequate  for  giving  accurate  point  forecasts  within  reason- 
able time  limits  and  budgets. 

(2)  While  sonte  work  has  been  done  in  developing  theoretically 
analytical  designs  for  providing  marketing  infoiroation  to 
consiamers,  much  remains  to  be  done  in  fitting  these  models 
to  available  data  and  to  most  probable  uses  of  the  results. 
A  particular  problem  that  has  been  insolvable  in  the  past, 
due  partly  to  the  lack  of  data  with  which  to  work,  is  in 
the  area  of  localizing  the  predictions  of  retail  prices. 

(3)  The  rapid  changes  in  technology  and  structure  of  agricul- 
tural production  and  marketing  make  it  extremely  difficult 
for  data  analyzers  to  keep  abreast  of  changes  in  physical 
input-output  ratios,  cause-effect  relationships,  and  extent 
of  use  of  forecasts.  Therefore,  analysts  can  never  be  sure 
that  their  "models"  are  "ideal,"  and  appraisal  of  their 
efforts  in  constructing  analytical  designs  is  hazardous. 

Disseminating  Information 

Marketing  information  is  useless  unless  it  is  used  by  managers.  It  is 
not  used  unless  communicated  prior  to  a  manager's  last  chance  at  maximizing 
his  private  objectives  by  making  decisions.  Here  again,  a  large  part  of  the 
services  of  interpreting  and  disseminating  information  is  performed  by  special- 
ists in  the  Marketing  Information  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service; 
State  Extension  Services;  national  wire  services;  newspapers;  magazines;  radio; 
and  television.  Thus,  a  large  part  of  past  research  useful  in  eqiiating  the 
costs  of  dissemination  and  the  ejcpected  or  presumed  marginal  benefits  to  indus- 
try of  disseminating  has  been  performed  internally  and  informally  as  "trouble 
shooting. " 

Some  of  the  findings  of  this  "trouble  shooting"  are:  (l)  A  given  item  of 
marketing  information  reaches  a  wider  audience  if  disseminated  through  several 
media;  (2)  timing  of  presentation  over  radio  and  television  has  an  important 
effect  on  the  size  of  the  audience;  (3)  visual  aids  are  useful.  However,  most 
of  the  "hunches"  that  have  brought  forth  profitable  changes  were  drawn  frcm 
research  in  advertising  effectiveness,  readership  surveys,  etc.,  of  private 
advertising  or  comae rcial  firms. 

Specif  icgilly: 

(1)  No  research  or  "trouble  shooting"  brought  to  the  attention 

of  this  group  meastired  quantitatively  the  relative  effective- 
ness of  varioiis  media  in  communicating  information  to  various 
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types  of  potential  users,  or  of  the  "multiple-media" 
approach  to  the  problem. 

(2)  Timeliness  of  dissemination  can  be  judged  only  by  whether 
or  not  those  wanting  the  information  received  it  prior  to 
the  time  their  decisions  would  ordinarily  be  made.  Some 
published  research,  as  well  as  innira^rable  requests  frcan 
individuals,  have  provided  a  fair  basis  for  timing  dis- 
semination, but  mai^  problems  remain. 

(3)  The  form  in  which  users  woiald  like  to  receive  information 
of  various  types  has  not  been  adequately  answered  by  re- 
search of  the  past.  Since  most  marketing  information  goes 
through  several  hands  in  getting  from  collector  to  user 
(e.g.,  market  reporter  leased  wire,  AMS  Area  Information 
Office,  wire  services,  local  media,  receivers),  the  form 
of  the  material  desired  by  one  of  these  "senders"  may  be 
completely  different  from  that  desired  by  the  final  user. 

{k)     Research  to  determine  to  wliat  extent  dissemination  of 

outlook  material  must  be  carried  to  achieve  the  basic  ob- 
jective of  forecasting  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The 
same  may  be  said  about  the  possible  public  need  for  knowl- 
edge of  the  errors  of  estimates  attached  to  current  esti- 
mates released  as  point  estimates. 

Accuracy  of  Information 

Dr.  Fox  advised  the  service  people,  "Know  your  toolsj  continually  evalu- 
ate your  accuracy."  Pew  formal  research  projects  have  been  undertaken  to  do 
this.  Most  reviews  of  accuracy  are  on  a  continiAing  basis  and  should,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  group,  remain  so.  Nonetheless,  we  raised  the  question,  "Should 
we  not  inform  our  public  of  our  findings  in  this  area?  Is  it  proper  to  peimit 
the  continuation  of  the  public  concept  that  released  data  are  absolute,  or 
should  we  educate  users  of  the  data  of  the  fact  that  the  data  are  estimates 
and  thus  subject  to  error?"  The  group  did  not  answer  these  questions  except 
to  point  out  that,  in  the  absence  of  published  estimates  of  error  by  the  serv- 
ices, research  and  outlook  workers  will  necessarily  undertake  measurements 
periodically  and  will  probably  publish  the  results. 

In  detail: 

(1)  Most  external  research  to  determine  the  accuracy  of  daily 
price  Tej>02?t8j   crop  and  livestock  estimates,  and  outlook 
analyses  has  proven  relatively  Inconclusive  because  of 
limited  access  to  the  records  of  both  private  firms  and 
the  information  services.  Problems  in  determining  contact 
time,  in  segregating  transactions  for  overlapping  time 
periods,  and  in  proving  quality  characteristics  have  fur- 
ther complicated  the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  of 
determining  acciiracy  coixLd  be  achieved. 
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(2)  Some  progress  has  been  made  in  methods  of  measuring  the 
accuracy  of  forecasts.  Early  projects  measured  accuracy 
in  terms  of  direction  of  change  only;  some  later  ones 
have  attempted  to  quantitize  the  differences  between  the 
forecasts  and  the  final  resiolts. 

(3)  Research  in  this  area  has  tended  to  measure  inaccuracy  in 
absolute  terms,  with  no  indication  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  inaccuracy  falls  within  the  standards  of  error  allowed 
for  in  the  programming  of  the  statistics  collection.  This 
concept  of  a  "built  in"  possibility  for  error  woiild  seem 
to  be  particularly  vital  to  outlook  workers  inserting  the 
released  data  into  their  prediction  models.  They  must 
understand  they  are  requesting  further  infoiroation  on  error 
tenns. 

{h)     The  term  accuracy  has  been  confused  with  usefulness  by 

some  researchers,  particularly  when  referring  to  forecasts. 
Very  useful  forecasts  may  be  completely  inaccurate  post 
ante  because  of  the  interim  during  which  the  actions  taken 
by  private  entrepreneurs  or  Government  or  abnormal  climatic 
conditions  may  alter  the  results  from  those  indicated  by 
the  forecaster  as  most  likely  to  occur.  Researchers  of  the 
value  of  early  season  crop  conditions  have  clearly  speci- 
fied that  they  were  measuring  the  usefulness  of  these 
reports  as  indicators  of  final  yield  only.  They   shoiiLd  not 
be  construed  as  measures  of  the  total  value  of  such  reports. 
We  can  see  where  these  reports  might  be  useful  to  farmers 
in  deciding  whether  or  not  increased  profits  can  be  expected 
from  the  application  of  fertilizer  which  may  affect  yields 
or  in  deciding  on  other  practices. 


Potentials  for  Future  Research 

A  dynamic  economy  such  as  ours  brings  new  questions  concerning  needs  for 
information;  redefinitions  of  the  width  of  the  market;  methods  of  collecting, 
analyzing,  and  disseminating  information;  and  of  the  accuracy  of  reported 
data.  So  there  will  continue  to  be  Mmost  unlimited  potentials  for  both  prob- 
lem solving  and  basic  research  in  the  area  of  marketing  information.  (For  a 
detailed  appraisal  of  some  of  the  potentials  for  marketing  information  and  of 
some  of  the  problems  in  the  way  of  achieving  these  potentials,  see  Market  In- 
formation, a  Report  of  the  National  Marketing  Workshop,  Agricultioral  Marketing 
Service,  United  States  Depsirtment  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  195^») 

This  group  has  a  few  sxiggestions  for  future  research.  One  is  in  the  area 
of  developing  reasonable  bases  for  measuring  the  needs  for  and  uses  of  market- 
ing information  by  farmers,  marketing  agencies,  consumers,  and  Government . 
This  research  will  probably  have  to  be  limited  to  surveying  the  expressed  needs 
for  information  in  the  immediate  future.  We  feel  that  such  studies  should  not 
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■be  done  at  the  expense  of  basic  studies  to  develop  methods  of  objectively  mea- 
suring the  effectiveness  of  information.  We  also  think  that  more  attempts 
should  be  made  to  determine  if  and  how  national  data  or  terminal  market  data 
can  be  interpreted  to  fill  some  of  the  ciirrent  demands  for  localized  infoima- 
tion. 

It  is  unwise,  in  the  opinion  of  this  group,  for  Government  to  fathom 
hypothetically  the  minds  of  private  managers  and  to  provide  information  thus 
assumed  to  be  useful.  Still,  we  believe  that  surveys  of  the  needs  for  infor- 
mation should  be  analyzed  and  reported  with  a  framework  of  hypothesized  needs 
for  information  as  one  criterion  for  evaluating  the  potential  usefvilness  of 
each  named  item.  This  framework  should  be  based  \rpon  an  understanding  of  the 
general  nature  and  sequence  of  the  production  and  marketing  decisions  in  which 
the  item  of  information  can  be  properly  used,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  avail- 
able series  may  be  interpreted  to  meet  the  expressed  need. 

A  further  need  is  to  determine  satisfactory  principles  by  which  the  prob- 
able end  use  of  infeimation  in  a  given  area  may  be  predicted  by  reference  to 
some  known  characteristics  of  the  farmers,  nsrketing  agencies,  or  consumers, 
or  of  production  and  marketing  functions  of  that  area.  Some  strong  indications 
that  such  principles  can  be  determined  are  known  to  this  group.  One  such  indi- 
cation is  a  recent  report  from  the  Michigan  State  Iftiiversity,  which  showed  that 
there  is  a  strong  relationship  between  the  conanilanent  of  farmers  to  farming  as 
an  occupation  and  their  reading  or  listening  to  market  news.  If  satisfactory 
principles  can  be  established,  they  can  be  used  both  in  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  collect  specific  pieces  of  information  and  in  devising  methods  of  dis- 
semination. 

In  chipping  away  at  its  assigned  area  of  research  activities.  Appraisal 
Group  I  continually  returned  to  the  basic  questions:  Does  the  use  value  of 
the  information  justify  the  added  expense  of  collecting,  analyzing,  and  dis- 
seminating additional  information;  of  improving  methods  to  increase  accuracy; 
of  developing  new  methods?  !Hiese  questions  become  particularly  perplexing 
when,  for  example,  a  statistician  is  attempting  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
additional  costs  to  his  program  will  be  justified  by  the  use  which  private 
entrepreneurs  will  make  of  their  own  interpretations  of  an  analysis  in  which 
his  estimates  are  combined  with  other  estimates  or  totals  in  a  cause-effect 
manner.  One  sub-committee  of  this  group  concliuied  as  follows:   "There  is  a 
need  for  a  fresh  look  at  the  whole  information  program.  This  should  lead  to 
outlining  objectives  which  should  be  the  basis  for  requests  for  funds  for 
futiire  develojaaent  and  improvement  in  the  programs."  Some  members  of  the  ffco\xp 
felt  that  the  information  services  have  not  reached  the  point  where  selectivity 
of  programs  must  be  weighed  precisely. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  the  methods  of  collecting,  analyzing,  and  dis- 
seminating information,  but  much  is  still  left  for  the  future. 

In  market  news,  some  experience  has  been  valuable  in  indicating  siiitable 
methods  of  reporting  area  markets  as  compared  to  point  markets  (terminals, 
exchanges,  auctions),  but  as  increased  emphasis  is  placed  on  reporting  area 
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markets,  many  problems  may  be  encoxmtered.  In  statistics,  the  reverse  trend 
is  occurring.  Requests  for  estimates  of  production,  acreage,  yields,  prices 
received  by  farmers,  etc.,  are  to  a  large  extent  for  local  area  estimates 
rather  than  for  more  State,  regional,  or  national  estimates.  Outlook  workers 
are  being  asked  to  forecast  many  imponderables.  Television  dissemination  is 
being  rapidly  developed.  New  problems  in  collecting,  analyzing,  and  dissemi- 
nating information  will  be  encountered  if  attempts  are  made  to  fill  such  re- 
quests, but  it  is  inrpossible  to  crystallize  all  of  these  problems  now. 

Many  specific  problems  that  need  research  were  mentioned  by  the  groups 
These  included: 

(1)  Demands  for  information  are  numerous  and  seem  to  be  sufficient 
evidence  that  information  is  needed,  but  demands  are  often  con- 
flicting and  ambiguous.  Is  there  a  logical  method  for  crystal- 
lizing probable  needs  from  such  demands?  Should  we  attempt  to 
predict  probable  uses  and  decide  whether  or  not  to  start  or 
continue  a  service  on  this  basis?  How  do  we  convince  industry 
members  or  other  groups  that  a  service  will  not  meet  their  felt 
needs?  Can  we  develop  a  precise  methodology  for  measuring 
effectiveness  (value)  of  information,  not  only  for  a  given  group, 
but  also  in  total? 

(2)  There  has  been  a  growth  recently  both  in  the  size  of  fanas  and 
marketing  agencies,  and  in  the  nxamber  of  integrated  firms. 
What  effects  will  these  chemges  have  on  the  needs  for  informa- 
tion, on  the  methods  of  collecting,  analyzing,  and  disseminat- 
ing information,  and  on  the  accuracy  of  information? 

(3)  There  have  been  some  recent  attempts  to  measiore  yield  objec- 
tively by  the  use  of  probability  area  sampling  with  closed 
segments.  How  effective  will  this  method  be  for  other  crops? 
Will  it  require  considerable  adaptation? 

(4)  Most  users  seem  to  accept  estimates  based  on  samples  as  com- 
plete en\;aaerations .  Thus,  when  sizable  revisions  of  estimates 
occur,  information  workers  face  considerable  difficulties  in 
handling  the  public  illations  aspects  of  these  revisions.  What 
can  be  done  to  prevent  public  reaction?  Should  estimates 
always  be  accon^anied  by  error  terms?  To  what  extent  would 
this  complicate  dissemination  or  shade  public  confidence  in 
the  whole  program?  How  can  forecasters  use  such  error  terms? 

(5)  Much  money  is  spent  in  collecting  and  disseminating  informa- 
tion presumed  to  be  vital  to  decision-making,  only  to  have 
some  people  complain  that  they  receive  the  information  too 
late  to  use  it.  What  is  the  difficulty  here?  Is  it  that 
these  people  misconstrue  the  purpose  of  the  information?  Do 
they  request  certain  information  that  has  to  be  generated  by 
the  very  same  decisions  in  which  they  wish  to  use  such  infor- 
mation? Is  it  a  breakdown  in  the  channel  of  ccanmunication? 
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Are  marketing  sequences  so  close  in  time  that  current  methods 
of  collecting,  analyzing,  and  disseminating  information  are 
inadequate  in  speed?  What  shortcut  methods  might  be  adopted? 

(6)  Much  of  the  planning  that  results  in  changes  in  agricultural 
enterprises  and  activities  and  in  marketing  facilities  and 
practices  depends  upon  forecasts  of  intermediate  and  longer- 
run  conditions.  Can  more  adequate  methods  be  developed  for 
forecasting  production  and  marketing  costs,  changes  in  con- 
sumer preferences,  and  market  potentials?  (See  Consultant's 
report  for  more  concepts  and  details . ) 

(7)  Outlook  statenents  rely  to  a  great  extent  upon  structural 
relationships  of  the  past,  although  most  workers  recognize 
that  these  may  change  within  the  period  for  which  the  fore- 
cast is  made  and  look  for  any  evidences  of  probable  changes. 
Can  a  more  precise  method  of  predicting  structural  change 
be  developed? 

(8)  Consumers  are  assumed  to  do  most  of  their  food  shopping  at 
a  single  store;  thus,  they  are  not  price  conscious  on  indi- 
vidual items.  This  has  tended  to  delay  any  major  activities 
in  retail  price  reporting.  Would  retail  price  outlook  be 

of  value  to  consumers?  Woxald  a  report  of  the  range  in  retail 
cost  of  a  "market  basket"  of  the  major  food  items  cause  them 
to  compute  costs  at  alternative  stores  from  newspaper  ads, 
and  thus  promote  more  effective  shopping?  Would  Information 
on  relative  costs  (per  serving,  etc.)  of  different  items 
prove  useful? 

Many  other  problems  still  facing  information  services  can  be  implied  from 
the  earlier  appraisal  of  con5)leted  research. 
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Consultant's  Report 

l^  assignment  was  to  give  ny  personal  appraisal  of  research  programs  and 
needs  for  a  limited  phase  of  agricultural  marketing  research  since  1946.  Dur- 
ing the  first  two  sessions  of  the  Appraisal  Group  meeting,  the  Group  developed 
a  basic  outline  of  objectives  and  criteria  to  guide  it  in  conducting  its  pro- 
gram during  the  Workshop.  I  had  the  benefit  of  the  basic  outline.  Using  it 
as  a  guide  I  developed  ny  own  viewpoints  relating  to  the  following: 

1.  Present  and  past  procedures  for  selecting  projects  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  State  agencies  frequently  use  projects  as  a  training  device  for 
graduate  students  without  giving  proper  consideration  to  their  longrun  or  im- 
mediate value  in  problem  solving.  While  this  is  a  laudable  aim,  it  is  not  the 
purpose  for  which  research  funds  are  made  available.  The  quality  of  and  the 
delays  in  research  reports  due  to  this  procedure  are  difficult  to  justify. 
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Z»     Objectives  frequently  have  been  too  broad  and  too  numerous  to  accom- 
plish. US'  review  of  a  number  of  ITederal,  State  and  Regional  projects  during 
the  last  fe-w  years  has  convinced  me  that  mai^  objectives  are  discarded  while 
the  project  is  in  progress  or  they  are  restated  in  the  process  of  report 
writing.  This  deficiency  is  due  mainly  to  (1)  the  lack  of  information  and 
cooperation  from  marketing  agencies,  or  (2)  to  the  inadequacies  of  personnel 
in  terms  of  number  or  training  and  experience.  There  is  a  serious  need  to 
revise  our  concepts  about  our  ability  to  attain  our  research  goals  during  a 
period  when  it  is  difficult  to  find  ample  staff  to  attend  the  numerous  meet- 
ings that  have  come  with  more  liberal  financing  of  marketing  research.  Nar- 
rower objectives  will  come  as  we  obtain  researchers  and  administrators  with 
more  e^erience  and  training. 

3.  IB.storical-descriptive  tsrpe  studies  of  marketing  trends,  practices, 
and  market  organizations  loom  large  in  the  published  literature  on  pricing  and 
organization.  Comparative  cost  studies  based  on  accounting  data  characterizes 
the  work  in  marketing  costs.  Several  satisfactory  reports  on  prices  and  pric- 
ing efficiency  appear  in  the  list  of  desirable  research  contributions.  Ihile 
marketing  people  generally  have  resorted  to  the  s\irvey  t  ecbiique  as  a  means  of 
getting  basic  data  with  which  to  work,  it  is  significant  that  the  reports  that 
have  gained  widest  professional  praise  are  those  that  use  existing  or  secondary 
data.  On  the  other  hand,  trades  people  remain  partial  to  reports  based  on 
survey  data,  provided  the  reports  are  not  histories  when  they  are  released. 
One   reason  for  this  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  reports  based  on  secondary 
data  are  prepared  to  illustrate  economic  principles  in  pricing  efficiency  or  to 
demonstrate  the  economic  impacts  of  various  supply -demand  factors  on  price  and 
operating  efficiency  rather  than  to  show  the  effects  of  specific  actions  on  the 
firm  or  industry  or  commodity  at  a  given  time. 

While  there  is  a  good  deal  of  lamenting  among  economists  regarding  the  in- 
adequacies of  our  research  tools,  ths  fact  remains  that  existing  research  tools 
are  much  better  than  our  ability  to  use  them  or  the  data  with  which  we  have  to 

work.  ■  ■■"  •■-";-'    ■•"...■■■.■-:  :„..■,•,, 

ISy   own  belief  is  that  we  have  badly  overworked  our  sampling  techniques  as 
a  device  for  obtaining  accurate  marketing  data  for  expanding  into  national  or 
regional  or  local  figures.  Frankly,  I  do  not  understand  how  nor  do  I  believe 
that  sanpling  is  a  very  useful  device  in  marketing  research  relating  to  effi- 
ciency studies  of  costs,  organization,  and  pricing.  Sampling  like  ai^r  other 
statistical  device  is  a  tool  that  is  useful  under  specific  conditions.  No 
good  craftsman  uses  such  a  tool  as  a  sign  of  erudition.  However,  he  does  use 
it  to  get  soundness  of  structure  ajid  precision  in  joints,  angles  and  arches. 
In  other  words,  a  bam  could  be  built  with  a  square,  a  hammer,  and  a  saw.  A 
house  requires,  in  addition,  a  level,  a  brace  and  bit,  and  a  miter  boxj  and  a 
temple  necessitates  the  addition  of  a  coping  saw  and  a  caliper. 

'  4.  The  nature  of  research  in  the  area  of  pricing  and  organization  is  not 
likely  to  lead  to  startling  findings  and  conclusions  as  long  as  it  deals  with 
efficiency  of  the  existing  system.  When  and  if  research  workers  begin  to  deal 
with  changes  in  the  existing  structure  of  markets,  practices,  and  market 
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organizations  we  can  expect  a  great  deal  of  attention.  To  me  it  is  important 
that  none  of  the  research  reports  from  the  USDA.  or  state  agencies  anticipate 
any  changes  in  our  existing  struct ttre,  except  as  it  relates  to  methods  of 
paying  producers  for  their  products,  the  adoption  of  the  co-operative  type  in 
place  of  the  proprietary  type  organization,  or  to  the  revising  of  present 
procedures  used  by  USDA.  crop  reporting  or  Market  News  reporting* 

The  timing  of  research  and  the  timing  of  the  reporting  of  research  is 
very  in^ortaoat.  The  failure  of  research  people  to  fulfill  stated  and  implied 
promises  to  business  firms  that  make  available  marketing  information  for  re- 
search puiposes  is  near  tragic.  Our  most  common  appeal  is  that  private  records 
are  urgently  needed  to  answer  quickly  some  "important"  questions.  The  in^li- 
cation  is  that  the  answer  must  be  forthcoming  quickly  to  stave  off  disaster. 
Public  relations  practices  of  large  concerns  cause  these  fiims  to  release  data 
against  the  better  judgment  of  their  operating  people.  Too  frequently  the 
data  are  gathered,  the  coding  ritual  is  begun,  the  IBM  schedule  is  set  and  a 
year  or  two  after  the  "urgent"  survey  the  mass  of  statistical  tabulations  are 
on  the  desks  of  the  research  leader.  Then  things  happen  in  rapid-fire  order. 
In  state  agencies  it  is  time  for  sabbatical  leaver  in  the  USDA  it  is  time  to 
make  another  survey  or  to  stop  to  do  research  to  evaluate  research  we  have  not 
done  since  the  last  survey.  This  "boot  hill"  of  research  pi^jects  is  a  sinple 
reminder  of  poor  judgment  and  poorer  administration.  The  temporary  wood  grave 
markers  do  not  last  long  and  few  project  leaders  and  administrators  remember 
to  get  permanent  replacements.  Nevertheless*  names  and  kind  words  are  dimly 
visible.  They  read  - 

Died  because  of  lack  of  attention. 

Died  because  of  poor  planning. 

Died  because  it  was  unimportant. 

Remembered  because  of  the  trouble  it  caused  biasiness  firms. 

Died  because  of  grief  over  its  master's  new  favorite. 

Died  waiting  for  its  master  to  play  with  a  new  model. 

In  recent  years  several  business  firms  have  spent  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  providing  the  USDA  ahd  State  Esqjeriment  Stations  with  information  for 
"boot  hill"  projects.  During  a  period  of  high  income  and  excess  profits  taxes 
the  business  public  relations  people  could  argue  the  low  net  cost  to  the  fiim. 
With  declining  profits  this  situation  could  change  quickly.  We  may  be  approach- 
ing the  point  where  the  public  relations  departments  will  have  considerably 
more  difficulty  in  selling  their  version  of  the  biblical  idea  "it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

I  believe  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  so  many  of  our  published  state 
reports  on  phases  of  marketing  research  have  turned  out  to  be  masters  or 
doctors  theses,  and  thereafter  the  authors  are  not  heard  from  again.  la  th© 
USDA  OTir  problem  is  not  much  different.  The  extremely  heavy  competition  for 
personnel  within  the  Department  has  permitted  the  younger  en^jlqyees  of  re- 
search agencies  to  move  into  a  better  paying  position  in  action  agencies  with- 
out difficulty. 
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A  critique  such  as  I  have  just  gone  through  seemed  necessary  to  me  to 
place  our  problems  in  their  proper  perspective.  I  believe  our  acconiplishments 
far  outweigh  our  deficiencies.  "We  progressed  satisfactorily  in  iii5)rovLng  the 
store  of  factual  information  that  is  a  prerequisite  to  progress  in  a  new  area* 
It  is  very  difficult  for  most  people  to  realize  the  painstaking  detail  needed 
to  build  the  blocks  that  constitute  the  body  of  knowledge  and  e^qjerience  for 
progress.  For  the  lajnnan  a  most  striking  illustration  of  man's  efforts  to 
understand  natiare  and  to  reduce  natural  phenomena  to  quantitative  measures  can 
be  found  in  Hogben  "^thematics  for  the  Million. "  The  20th  Century  child 
passes  Tfithout  a  thought  the  notion  that  many,  many  people  spent  time  and 
thought  planning  and  constructing  the  first  wheel  which  is  basic  for  much  of 
today's  technological  progress.  Neither  do  you  nor  I  give  more  than  a  passing 
thought  to  Thomas  Aquinas  13th  Century  recognition  of  the  relationship  of  the 
heairt  and  the  circulatory  system  of  man  and  the  300  years  that  elapsed  until 
Sir  William  Harvey  traced  the  circulatory  system  of  the  human  bo(^,  determined 
its  function  and  relationship  to  the  heart  -  a  series  of  facts  that  depended 
entirely  on  Harvey's  ability  to  dissect  the  human  body. 

The  bits  of  information  we  have  been  assembling  and  analyzing  regarding 
markets,  channels,  pricing,  practices  and  organization  are  leading  clearly  to 
a  better  and  wider  understanding  of  our  system  of  processing  and  distribution 
of  farm  product.  This  information  would  be  much  more  useful  if  we  could 
standardize  o\xr  terminology,  a  need  which  recognized  by  Grether  and  others  in 
the  1930' s  and  some  preliminary  work  was  done  t^  a  committee  of  the  American 
Marketing  Association. 

Creditable  and  useful  work  has  been  done  in  marketing  margins  "by  Been, 
Waugh,  Ogren,  Bressler,  Howell,  Parr,  Herrmann,  and  Brensike.  Numerous  chan- 
nel and  organization  studies  are  informative  and  useful.  The  work  of  Bredo, 
Foelsch,  Spencer,  Pritchard,  Seaver,  Mighell,  Howell,  Clodius,  Cook,  Hsrrmann, 
KoUer,  and  Baum  are  among  those  worth  mentioning.  The  excellent  contributions 
of  Engelman,  Ifenchester,  Foote,  Fox,  Hoos,  Holbrook  and  E.  J.  Working, 
Shephard,  Cook,  and  Howell  add  measurably  to  the  useful  literature  that  has 
come  out  of  research  financed  in  part  or  fully  by  RMA  funds. 

Despite  the  forward  progress  notable  garos  remain  in  our  research  in 
location  studies,  management  practices,  detailed  cost  work,  and  the  relation- 
ship of  prices  and  organization  to  marketing  efficiency.  I  believe  the  area 
of  organization  and  management  provides  one  of  the  more  important  and  fruitful 
research  areas. 

yiy   formative  year's  were  spent  in  a  community  where  an  asafetida  bag  was  a 
common  preventive  for  colds,  measles,  mumps,  whooping  cough  and  other  child- 
hood ailments.  This  asafetida  cult  passed  out  about  the  same  time  the  Feriy 
and  Lily  feed  names  became  less  conspicuous  on  tl^  undergarments  of  the  under- 
privileged. This  experience  has  left  me  allergic  to  using  marketing  research 
as  a  preventive  of  all  ills  in  the  field  of  processing  and  distribution  of 
farm  products. 
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3ii  a  speech  to  the  AFEA  in  1949  and  again  at  the  Purdue  Marketing  Work- 
shop in  1950,  I  cautioned  that  marketing  research  is  not  a  cure-all.  It  may 
indicate  a  direction  for  a  cure.  The  facts  it  may  bring  together  might  aid 
management  in  preventing  problems  from  arising.  But  management  does  not  have 
to  use  them.  In  fact  marketing  may  contintie  inefficient  but  it  can  continue. 
On  the  other  hand,  ingredients  a  druggist  mixes  in  a  prescription  may  mean 
the  difference  between  a  well  patient  and  a  dead  one.  Likewise  the  chemist 
confounding  TNT  either  produces  the  right  formula  or  he  is  likely  to  do  any 
further  compounding  in  the  next  world. 

Secretary's  Report 

The  group  initiated  its  dLscvissions  by  defining  the  area  of  economic  re- 
search assigned  to  it,  establishing  the  general  objectives  of  research  in  the 
area,  and  developing  the  principal  criteria  for  appraising  research.  Follow- 
ing these  discussions,  the  groi^  undertook  the  primary  task  assigned  to  it  of 
appraising  past  and  current  research  relating  to  pricing  and  the  organization 
of  markets  for  farm  products. 


Definition 

Research  on  pricing  and  organization  of  markets  is  concerned  with  the 
nature  and  fxinctioning  of  marketing  organizations,  channels,  and  practices 
involved  in  the  buying,  selling,  and  pricing  of  farm  products,  with  the  trad- 
ing arrangements  under  which  exchanges  of  products  take  place,  with  marketing 
margins  and  their  conposition,  and  with  the  competitive  structure  of  markets. 


Research  Objective 

The  general  objective  of  research  in  the  field  of  pricing  and  organizar- 
tion  of  markets,  as  defined  above,  is  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  marketing 
agricultural  products  through  developing,  organizing,  and  disseminating  in- 
formation and  analyses  useful  to  individuals,  firms,  groups,  and  Government 
agencies  in  the  maMng  of  decisions  affecting  the  exchange  of  farm  products 
and  the  economic  and  institutional  structure  of  markets. 


Appraisal  Group  Objectives 

The  objective  of  Appraisal  Group  II  was  to  evaluate  research  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  ten  years  in  the  field  of  pricing  and  organization  of 
markets  for  fsirm  products.  This  evaluation  was  made  in  terms  of  criteria 
which  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  basic  questions: 

(1)  Were  the  problems  chosen  for  study  important,  clearly  defined, 
and  at  least  partially  solvable  through  economic  research? 
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(2)  Were  research  objectives  specific,  clearly  stated,  consistent 
•with  stated  problems,  and  economically  significant? 

(5)  Were  the  procedures  selected  appropriate  for  the  tasks  under- 
taken and  were  they  correctly  used? 

(4)  Were  the  findings  and  conclusions  logically  derived  and 
clearly  reported? 

(5)  Has  the  information  provided  by  the  studies  been  useful  in 
the  making  of  decisions  affecting  the  efficiency  of  marketing, 
in  improving  public  understanding  of  marketing  processes,  and 
in  developing  a  body  of  knowledge  about  marketing  and  research 
tools  useful  to  researchers? 


Appraisal 

To  facilitate  appraisal  and  discussion  within  the  group,  research  in  the 
field  of  pricing  and  organization  of  markets  was  divided  into  four  subareas. 
Because  of  the  high  degree  of  interrelationships  among  the  problems  treated 
by  the  available  literature  in  these  subareas,  the  divisions  are  admittedly 
somewhat  arbitraiy. 

Marketing  Margins  and  Their  Conposition 

Research  designed  to  measure  marketing  margins  and  costs  for  farm 
products  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  conducted  primarily  to  satisfy  in- 
sistent demands  of  legislators,  farm,  trade  and  labor  groups,  and  the  general 
public  for  information  on  margins,  their  principal  components,  and  changes  in 
margins  through  time.  These  demands  appear  to  be  based  (to  a  considerable 
extent)  on  an  apparently  widely  held  belief  that  marketing  firms  are  obtain- 
ing excessive  profits  which  enlarge  marketing  margins  \mduly  and  which  are 
detrimental  to  both  producers  and  consumers.  Another  seemingly  widely  held 
belief  is  that  high  marketing  costs  are  primarily  responsible  for  wide  margins 
on  farm  products  and  are  also  adverse  to  the  interests  of  producers  and  con- 
stmers. 

The  problem  and  objectives  of  studies  of  marketing  margins  have  generally 
been  quite  slju^jle  and  clearly  stated.  Appropriate  research  procedures  have, 
on  the  whole,  been  correctly  used.  The  study  findings  have  generally  been 
logically  derived,  but  often  not  as  completely  as  might  be  desired.  Saforma- 
tion  provided  by  these  studies  of  marketing  margins  and  costs  appears  to  have 
been  disseminated  and  used  widely.  The  most  ingsortant  use  appears  to  be  in 
reducing  public  misunderstanding  about  the  nature  and  amounts  of  margins  and 
costs.  Extension  workers  apparently  have  made  considerable  use  of  published 
data  on  marketing  margins  and  costs  in  meetings  attended  by  famers,  home- 
makers,  and  others.  Some  private  firms  and  trade  groups,  especially  those 
most  sensitive  to  public  attitudes,  have  used  data  from  specific  studies  as 
guides  in  adjusting  margins.  The  studies  also  provide  useful  information  for 
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researchers  in  developing  more  penetrating  analyses  of  marketing  costs.  The 
studies,  however,  have  not  proved  or  disproved  the  presence  of  excessive 
profits  of  marketing  firms  and  to  this  extent  have  failed  to  satisf^r  one  of  the 
demands  for  them. 

One  of  the  major  difficulties  confronting  researchers  in  measuring  market- 
ing margins  is  the  inability  of  many  marketing  firms  to  supply  needed  informa- 
tion because  of  inadequate  records.  Another  difficulty  is  the  lack  of  full 
comparability  of  data  received  from  firms  using  different  methods  of  accounting. 
Standards  by  which  excessiveness  of  profits  can  be  measured  and  evaluated  are 
also  vague  or  unavailable.  Other  needs  for  research  on  marketing  margins  in- 
clude (1)  development  of  better  means  of  accurately  correlating  prices  with 
products  of  specified  grades  and  marketing  services,  (2)  development  of  less 
expensive  techniques  of  securing  essential  data  on  a  continuing  basis  for  a 
large  number  of  farm  products  and  market  channels,  and  (3)  expansion  of  the 
studies  to  provide  more  detailed  analyses  of  the  coirponents  of  marketing 
margins. 

Marketing  Channels 

Channels  may  be  viewed  as  the  circulatory  system  of  the  marketing  struc- 
ture. Knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  flow  of  the  mighty  stream  of  goods  from 
farms  to  final  users  is  necessary  to  understanding  the  marketing  system  as  a 
whole  and  specific  marketing  problems.  Information  on  marketing  channels, 
therefore,  probably  is  most  valuable  in  ingsroving  public  understanding  of  mar- 
keting processes  and  in  facilitating  further  analyses  of  marketing  problems. 

Most  of  the  published  research  on  marketing  channels  has  been  conducted 
as  a  phase  of  projects  primarily  concerned  with  other  problems.  Other  studies 
appear  to  have  been  carried  out  as  investigations  preliminary  to  other  m>rk. 
Only  a  few  conplete  and  thorough  descriptions  of  marketing  channels  for  farm 
products  have  been  published,  A  considerable  number  of  reports  are  inconplete 
and  lacking  in  thoroughness,  and  do  not  evidence  clarity  of  purpose  or  design. 
In  addition,  the  lack  of  standardized  definitions  and  teradnology  for  the 
various  channels,  practices,  and  institutions  involved  in  marketing  seriously 
handicaps  atten^ts  to  conpare  findings  of  studies  on  marketing  channels.  This 
detracts  materially  from  their  usefulness,  not  only  to  the  general  public  but 
also  to  researchers. 

Much  value  to  farm,  industry,  and  other  groups,  including  marketing  re- 
searchers, would  accrue  from  a  research  program  designed  to  accumulate, 
organize,  and  disseminate  a  considerable  body  of  knowledge  on  marketing  chan- 
nels and  closely  related  marketing  activities  for  all  the  iirportant  channels 
and  farm  products.  Such  a  series  of  studies  would  not  only  promote  public 
understanding  of  marketing,  bxit  would  also  provide  researchers  with  essential 
information  for  economic  analyses  of  many  marketing  problems. 
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Market  Organization  and  Structure 

Numerous  studies  of  the  organization  and  structure  of  markets  have  been 
conrpleted.  They  range  from  largely  theoretical  treatments  in  broad  aggre- 
gative terms  to  detailed  descriptions  of  specific  markets.  In  general, 
markets  subject  to  Government  regulation  appear  to  have  been  studied  more 
frequently  and  thoroughly  than  other  markets.  Perhaps  there  is  a  greater  de- 
mand for  studies  of  the  organization  of  publicly  regulated  markets  and  essen- 
tial data  are  more  readily  available. 

Although  most  of  the  research  on  market  organization  and  structure  has 
been  largely  descriptive  in  nature,  relatively  few  studies  provide  adequate, 
thorough,  and  clear  descriptions.  The  design  and  purposes  of  the  many  studies 
are  uncertain  and  this  has  detracted  from  their  value. 

Relatively  few  studies  appear  to  have  been  designed  to  analyze  the  djn- 
pacts  of  marketing  institutions  and  structures  on  the  economic  performance  of 
markets  for  farm  products  or  the  impacts  of  changing  patterns  of  production 
and  technolo^  of  marketing  on  market  structures.  Still  fewer  appear  to  have 
achieved  their  objectives  even  partially.  Difficulties  in  securing  essential 
data,  inadequacies  of  research  procedures,  and  other  factors  may  have  been 
responsible  for  these  results.  The  few  broadly  aggregative  theoretical  models 
of  markets  which  have  been  constructed  illustrate  clearly  the  wide  gaps  in 
existing  theories  of  markets  and  marketing  which  most  certainly  are  a  deter- 
rent to  progress  in  research  on  market  organization  and  structure. 

The  need  for  thorough  and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  markets  for  farm  products  is  great.  Such  studies  could  have  at 
least  two  values:  (1)  promoting  public  \mder standing  of  marketing,  and 
(Z)   providing  bases  for  much  needed  analyses  of  the  in^^acts  that  different 
types  of  market  organization  have  on  the  economic  perfonnance  of  markets  for 
farm  products.  These  analyses,  in  turn,  may  contribute  materially  to  inprov- 
ing  markets  and  marketing  functions. 

Buying,  Selling,  and  Pricing 

More  research  appears  to  have  been  conducted  on  the  problems  of  buying, 
selling,  and  pricing  of  farm  products  than  on  organization  of  markets.  This 
is  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  importance  of  and  strong  public  interest  in 
prices  and  pricing  problems  in  the  marketing  of  farm  products. 

Published  research  in  this  subarea  covers  a  wide  range  of  buying,  sell- 
ing, and  pricing  situations,  interrelationships,  and  problems.  Some  studies 
deal  only  with  local  markets  or  narrowly  defined  problems.  Others  are  con- 
cerned with  national  markets  or  problems  of  great  scope.  Research  procedures 
vary  widely  from  simple  description  to  complex  analyses  involving  advanced 
theoretical  and  statistical  methods.  There  is  also  a  wide  range  in  the 
quality  and  apparent  value  of  the  studies  in  providing  information  useful  in 
the  making  of  decisions  affecting  the  economic  performance  of  markets  for 
farm  products. 
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Cdi  the  whole,  stiidies  in  this  subarea  of  buying,  selling,  and  pricing  of 
farm  products  have  dealt  with  important  and  continuing  problems  such  aa 
(1)  price  relationships  and  behavior  and  their  causes  in  both  local  and  broader 
markets  for  farm  products,  (2)  the  conparative  efficiencies  of  alternative 
pricing  methods  and  systems,  (3)  means  of  improving  the  accuracy  of  establish- 
ing farm  product  prices  through  more  precise  measiirements  of  product  quality, 
changes  in  specific  pricing  practices,  improving  market  reporting,  and  other 
ways,  and  (4)  the  price  and  related  nonprice  buying  and  selling  practices  of 
particul3T  firms  or  groups  of  firms. 

Although  problems  in  buying,  selling,  and  pricing  farm  products  have  re- 
ceived more  attention  than  other  phases  of  the  field  of  pricing  and  organiza«- 
tion  of  markets,  the  total  expenditure  of  research  efforts  on  these  problems 
has  been  small  in  relation  to  needs  for  infoiroation  on  them.  A  vast  quantity 
of  highly  useful  information  awaits  discovery  and  development  by  researchers 
interested  in  describing  and  analyzing,  buying,  selling,  and  pricing  practices 
and  their  impacts  on  prices,  marketing  firms,  and  the  economic  performance  of 
markets  for  farm  products. 

For  example,   a  mere  handful  of  studies  have  been  made  of  the  nature  of 
and  factors  influencing  the  decisionr-making  activities  of  managers  of  market- 
ing firms  in  establishing  their  buying,  selling,  and  pricing  policies.  In  a 
highly  decentralized  marketing  system  in  which  marketing  decisions  are  made  by 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  relatively  independent  marketers,  the  need  is 
indeed  great  for  analyses  of  these  decisionr-making  activities  which  would  add 
much  to  our  xmderstanding  of  marketing  and  which  could  point  the  way  toward 
solutions  of  important  problems.  Of  particular  in^jortance  are  studies  of  the 
blaring  and  selDAng  practices  and  decision-making  within  the  newer  types  of 
marketing  organizations  which  seem  likely  to  grow  in  importance  in  the  market- 
ing of  farm  products. 

In  recent  years,  considerable  progress  appears  to  have  been  made  in  the 
development  of  more  precise  and  effective  tools  useful  for  studies  of  buying, 
selling,  and  pricing  of  farm  products.  Increasing  numbers  of  research  per- 
sonnel have  been  trained  in  their  use.  But  much  room  for  progress  remains. 
Flirt hermore,  major  gaps  in  economic  theories  of  pricing  and  marketing,  lack  of 
needed  data  and  the  absence  of  a  well  organized  and  sizeable  body  of  knowledge 
of  market  structures,  channels,  and  practices  constitute  potent  inpediments  to 
research  progress  in  this  area. 
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Consiiltant '  s  Report 

Increasing  operational  efficiency  of  the  firm  has  long  been  one  of  the 
prime  objectives  of  marketing  research.  For  years  agric\iltural  economists 
have  had  a  more  or  less  singular  approach  to  this  problem  -  that  of  measuring 
costs  of  performing  given  fimctions  by  different  firms.  These  in  turn  when 
reported  to  the  industry  seinred  as  "general"  meas\ire  of  efficiency  and  have 
facilitated  to  a  limited  extent  an  exchange  of  ideas  among  firms. 

The  general  goal  of  research  dealing  with  the  Efficiency  of  Marketing 
Operations  is  the  reduction  of  marketing  costs.  The  area  of  study  is  usually 
considered  to  include  all  of  the  physical  fimctions  required  to  move  the  prod- 
uct through  space,  time  and  form  from  the  point  of  production  to  the  point  of 
consumption. 
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The  early  efficiency  stiidies  by  agricultural  economists  attempted  to 
measure  the  level  of  industry  costs  and  the  factors  associated  with  the  firm- 
to-finn  variation. 

Accounting  records  generally  provided  the  basic  data  for  this  type  of 
study.  The  procedure  used  in  most  cases  involved  the  determination  of  aver- 
age costs  and  volumes  for  each  of  a  group  of  sample  plants.  The  cost-volume 
data  were  frequently  presented  as  a  scatter  diagram,  with  an  aversige  regres- 
sion line  fitted  to  the  data.  The  fitted  line  or  curve  showed  the  average 
relationship  between  plant  voltane  and  costs.  Ifiifortunately  this  type  of  anal- 
ysis includes  a  number  of  limitations  such  as:  (l)  accoxmts  of  modem  busi- 
nesses are  not  entirely  statements  of  facts  but  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
expressions  bcised  partly  on  accounting  conventions,  partly  on  assimiptions, 
explicit  or  implicit,  and  partly  on  judgment;  (2)  the  price  paid  for  the  vari- 
ous factors  of  production  may  vary  from  firm  to  firm  and  accounting  data 
usixally  do  not  provide  a  basis  for  making  these  data  coarparable;  (3)  output 
data  are  usually  expressed  on  a  seasonal  or  annual  basis  and  they  do  not  pro- 
vide information  necessary  to  adjust  for  varying  rates  of  output;  {k)   the  cost 
6uad  volume  relationship  represents  some  combination  of  the  effects  of  scale 
and  of  excess  capacity  with  insufficient  detail  to  determine  net  effects  of 
each;  (5)  the  reported  fixed  costs  reflect  variation  in  such  items  as  piarchase 
dates  of  plant  and  equipment,  and  rates  and  methods  of  depreciation;  and  (6) 
accounting  records  do  not  reveal  detailed  information  regarding  work  methods, 
delays  and  idle  work  time. 

As  a  result,  it  is  only  by  chance  that  the  cost-output  observations 
estimated  from  accounting  data  will  approach  the  level  of  the  long-run  cost 
function  which  represents  the  lowest  possible  average  cost  of  producing  any 
output  when  the  entrepreneur  has  adequate  time  to  make  desired  changes  in  all 
factors  of  production. 

From  this  it  is  easy  to  see  that  research  studies  which  attempt  to 
measure  relative  efficiencies  of  different  types  of  plant  operations  from 
accoxinting  data  alone  result  in  rather  crude  and  inconclusive  results. 

In  order  to  really  measure  the  relative  efficiency  of  alternative  types 
of  plant  operations  it  is  necessary  to  estimate  a  long-run  cost  function 
which  represents  various  discontinuous  combinations  of  non-durable  and  durable 
factors  with  every  combination  of  durable  factors  representing  a  plant. 

Early  in  the  19U0's  agricultural  economists  began  to  apply  some  of  the 
principles  that  had  been  developed  in  the  field  of  industrial  engineering. 
Some  took  limited  training  in  this  area,  while  others  joined  with  engineers 
to  work  on  common  problems. 

This  type  of  approach  is  strictly  a  problem-solving  approach.  It  can  be 
used  for  efficiency  studies  of  varying  degrees  of  intensification.  For 
example,  in  the  first  degree  of  intensification  detailed  engineering  data  can 
be  ccanbined  with  accounting  data  to  estimate  the  relative  cost  of  the  various 
work  methods.  A  second  degree  of  intensification  includes  the  development  of 
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new  technologies.  Synthesizing  of  the  least-cost  combination  of  technologies 
into  model  plants  would  he  considered  the  third  stage. 

Uhls   approach  like  all  other  approaches  has  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Some  of  the  advantages  are:  (l)  It  is  possible  to  compare  the  operational 
costs  of  alternative  technologies  for  varying  rates  and  conditions  of  opera- 
tion; and  (2)  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  price  of  factors  upon  pleuit  costs 
can  be  estimated  directly  by  applying  a  new  price  to  the  synthesized  produc- 
tion standards. 

Some  of  the  principal  disadvantages  are:  (l)  The  resources  required  for 
this- type  of  study  are  often  greater  than  those  available  for  most  types  of 
marketing  research  projects;  (2)  scane  of  the  more  efficient  technologies  which 
are  already  in  use  may  be  overlooked;  (3)  production  standards  based  on  the 
engineering  data  usually  represent  conditions  in  particular  plants  for  rela- 
tive short  periods  of  time  and  for  only  a  limited  number  of  workers  and  there- 
fore unless  the  standairds  are  con5)ared  with  scane  measure  of  actual  rates  of 
performance  to  see  if  they  represent  reasonably  efficient  levels  of  performance 
the  synthesized  plant  costs  may  vary  considerably  from  actual  operating  costs; 
(k)   the  engineering  approach  assxjmes  "reasonable"  efficiency  of  manag^ient  re- 
gardless of  size  of  plant  —  this  asstmiption  may  not  be  true  for  all  types  of 
operation;  (5)  in  the  synthesis  process  some  rather  important  costs  may  be 
overlooked;  and  (6)  it  is  often  difficult  for  industry  people  and  extension 
workers  to  understand  how  the  results  can  be  used. 

Jfeny  of  the  difficulties  of  both  the  accounting  approach  and   the  engineer- 
ing approach  can  be  overcome  at  least  to  scxne  extent  by  combining  two  into  what 
might  be  called  an  econanic-englneering  approach.  !nie  procedures  involved 
include  obtaining  detailed  input-output  data  of  labor  and  equijanent,  developing 
of  production  standards,  synthesizing  the  production  standards  into  alternative 
work  methods,  applying  uniform  prices  to  the  factors,  estimating  the  relative 
costs  of  the  various  work  methods,  synthesizing  the  least  cost  combination  of 
the  production  stages  into  model  plants  of  varying  sizes,  estimating  the  short- 
run  plant  cost  curves,  eiggregating  the  short-run  plant  costs  into  long-run 
cost  curves,  and  synthesizing  an  industrial  reorganization  which  will  minimize 
long-run  industry  costs. 

A  complete  accomplishment  of  these  steps  would  require  the  ccanbining  of 
several  disciplines  into  a  single  research  team.  This  type  of  team  could  most 
conveniently  be  headed  up  by  an  agricultural  economist  and  would  include  such 
workers  as  an  industri8il  engineer,  an  accountant,  a  biological  scientist  and  a 
statistician.  In  addition,  the  services  of  other  workers  such  as  graduate 
students  would  be  required  to  co3J.ect  the  data. 

The  results  of  the  research  work  can  be  used  by  management  as  a  basis  for 
increasing  efficiency  of  plants  already  in  production,  for  planning  new  plants 
and  industry  reorganization.  Uncontrolled  or  autcanatic  evolution  cannot  be 
expected  to  result  in  a  system  closely  approximating  the  optimum.  If  the 
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potential  industry  gains  from  increased  efficiency  are  to  be  obtained,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  active  program  of  reorganization.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  an  extension  specialist,  well  trained  in  the  fundamentals 
of  research,  be  added  to  the  research  team. 


Secretary's  Report 

Appraisal  Group  III   devoted  its  time  to  a  review  and  appraisal  of 
research  related  to  the  efficiency  of  marketing  operations .  In  order  to 
cover  as  much  research  as  possible  the  group  was  divided  into  subcommittees. 
Each  subcommittee  was  assigned  a  particular  area  for  study.  The  areas 
included  research  methodology  and  the  marketing  operations  associated  with 
dairy  products,  eggs  and  poultry,  field  crops,  livestock,  transportation, 
and  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  report  summarizes  the  findings  of  the 
subcommittees . 


Dairy 

Dairy  studies  in  the  last  10  years  have  covered  each  of  the  steps  in  the 
marketing  channel.  In  some  of  the  steps  research  has  been  particularly 
intense  to  the  point  of  overlapping  and  duplication  of  effort.  In  other 
steps  there  is  a  need  for  more  research. 

In  recent  years  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to  the  analysis 
of  the  efficiency  of  milk  and  cream  assembly.  A  great  deal  of  consideration 
Euid  study  has  been  given  to  bulk  handling  of  milk  at  the  farm  level.  State, 
regional.  Federal,  and  private  agencies  are  studying  the  implications  of  this 
new  technique.  Coordination  of  these  studies  would  resxilt  in  early  comple- 
tion of  the  research  and  minimize  duplication. 

Studies  in  transportation  have  been  concerned  with  tank  truck  methods 
as  well  as  with  the  elimination  of  route  duplication  in  the  assembly  of  milk 
from  farms.  A  study  recently  initiated  will  endeavor  to  compare  the  costs 
and  physical  inputs  and  outputs  in  bulk  and  can  hauling  of  milk.  Comparisons 
will  be  made  of  various  degrees  of  conversion  to  biilk  and  under  varioxis 
operating  conditions. 

Dairy  processing  studies  have  been  numerous  in  the  last  10  years. 
Recently,  input-output  analyses  and  the  engineering  approach  have  been  used 
in  a  butter  manufactxjring  study  in  Iowa,  in  a  fliiid  milk  plant  in  Indiana, 
in  dry  milk  plants  in  Minnesota,  in  butter-plant  studies  in  Idaho,  in  a 
model-milk  pasteurizing  and  bottling  plant  study  in  New  York  and  Virginia, 
and  many  others . 

There  have  been  relatively  few  studies  concerned  with  the  dairy  storage 
problem.  Research  in  this  field  has  been  concerned  with  storage  costs,  ware- 
house location,  layout  and  design,  materials  handling,  size  of  business,  and 
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so  on.  However,  the  results  of  these  studies  have  not  displayed  any- 
distinctive  methodology  or  results. 

Research  on  wholesaling  of  dairy  products  in  the  last  decade  has  been 
devoted  to  the  wholesaling  of  fluid  milk  and  related  products .  Costs  smd 
physical  comparisons  have  been  used  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the 
operations . 

A  great  deal  of  work,  in  the  retail  area,  has  been  done  of  the  vending 
of  milk.  Every  aspect  of  this  operation  has  been  studied  by  many  different 
agencies.  Coordinated  effort  on  this  work  could  have  reduced  duplication 
and'  released  research  personnel  for  other  activities . 

Cost  comparisons  and  physical  input-output  relationships  for  home 
deliveries  of  milk  have  been  determined.  Customer  density,  milk  route 
conditions,  and  so  on  have  been  evaluated. 

While  more  and  better  quality  work  has  been  done  on  dairy  marketing 
efficiency  in  the  last  decade,  some  notable  gaps  appear  in  this  area  of 
research.  For  example,  labor  costs  in  doing  marketing  (as  in  most  other 
lines)  are  high  and  are  still  rising.  In  view  of  the  high  cost  of  this 
factor  more  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  obtaining  even  more  effective 
utilization  of  labor.  It  would  appear  highly  desirable  to  do  more  research 
directed  toward  the  better  selection  of  personnel;  toward  the  training  of 
workers  in  their  jobs;  toward  efficient  labor  scheduling;  and  other  elements 
in  the  better  utilization  of  labor. 

Another  gap  to  be  considered  in  doing  marketing  research  is  in  the  area 
of  marketing  management.  Skilled  management  is  a  key  element  in  efficient 
marketing  operations,  but  often  it  is  lacking.  We  need  much  more  work  on 
the  component  elements  of  effective  marketing  management.  Here  the  economist 
needs  to  team  up  with  the  psychologist  and  other  personnel  technicians  to  get 
at  the  desired  results. 

In  the  past  decade  marketing  research  has  been  strong  in  the  area  of 
plant  and  firm  analysis.  V7e  have  not  tackled  with  equal  vigor  and  skill  the 
efficiency  problems  we  face  on  an  industry-wide  or  area-wide  basis .  The 
problem  of  too  many  plants  and  too  many  facilities  which  are  poorly  located 
has  not  been  approached  on  a  comprehensive  basis.   This  problem  is  very  large 
and  very  complicated.  Probably  that  is  why  the  gap  remains.   It  needs  to  be 
tackled  by  a  team  of  competent  social  scientists  under  the  best  available 
leadership . 


Eggs  and  Poultry 

The  cost-price  effect  of  the  movement  of  eggs  and  poultry  from  the  farm 
to  the  processing  or  packing  plant  has  been  studied  in  relation  to  transport 
time,  temperature,  and  handling  methods.  Many  of  the  recommended  practices 
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developed  in  this  research  have  been  adopted.  This  has  resulted  in  improved 
qizality  maintenance. 

Studies  in  this  field  in  recent  years  have  included  refinements  in 
previous  work.  A  more  recent  trend  has  been  toward  efficiency  studies  in 
relation  to  the  yield  of  product  quality  and  its  relation  to  input-output 
findings.  Needed  information  is  supplied  through  this  research  for  the  use 
of  both  the  processor  and  producer- -especially  where  commercial,  production 
has  become  a  major  factor.  Further  research  is  needed  in  this  area  on  the 
problems  of  the  smaller  producers  and  their  relation  to  present  commercial 
processing  operations. 

Receiving,  feeding,  processing,  grading,  packing,  chilling,  and  shipping 
operations  and  facilities  for  poultry  and  egg  plants  have  been  given  increas- 
ing attention  in  recent  years.  A  large  nijmber  of  research  studies  on  these 
operations  have  been  completed  and  many  more  are  under  way.  Most  of  the 
completed  research  has  been  concerned  with  the  cost-price  aspects  of  existing 
operations  of  sill  sizes.  Complete  descriptions  of  existing  plant  layouts 
have  been  made.  A  great  deal  of  this  work  now  provides  a  historical  record 
rather  than  guidelines  for  future  development.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  scale  of  operatipns  has  changed  substantially  and  numerous  new  techniques 
are  being  used. 

At  the  present  time  studies  axe   under  way  to  test  and  develop  the  use 
of  electronic  equipment  for  grading  eggs .  The  blood  spot  and  green  rot 
detectors  will  have  to  be  integrated  into  present  or  newly  developed  egg 
grading  lines. 

In  the  future,  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  a 
pilot  processing  plant  in  order  to  conduct  studies  of  operations  that  cannot 
easily  be  done  in  privately  owned  plants .  In  this  way  a  great  many  improved 
or  new  methods  and  types  of  equipment  can  be  effectively  tested  and  evaluated. 

Current  research  work  has  been  limited  to  shell  egg  and  chicken  proces- 
sing plants.  There  is  a  real  need  for  work  to  be  undertaken  in  turkey  plants 
and  to  some  extent  in  duck  and  goose  plants.  Similar  research  should  be 
started  with  egg  products  (liquid,  frozen,  and  dried)  processing  plants.  The 
effect  of  the  mushrooming  growth  of  poultry  specialty  plants  for  chicken  pies, 
turkey  dinners,  and  so  on  should  be  considered  for  research  attention. 


Field  Crops 

Agriciiltural  engineers  have  concentrated  their  attention  on  improving 
the  handling  and  storage  efficiency  of  corn  and  grain  throiogh  the  design  of 
new  high  capacity  handling  equipment  of  simple  design.  Studies  are  directed 
at  solving  the  problem  of  increasing  operating  costs .  Prior  to  World  War  II 
operating  costs  accounted  for  one-third  of  the  total  cost  of  handling  and 
storing  a  bushel  of  grain.  Today  operating  costs  account  for  one-half   of 
the  total. 
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Turning  grain  at  regiilar  intervals  is  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
quality.  Research  studies  indicate  that  qiiality  can  be  maintained  without 
handling  and  rehandling  the  grain.  The  answer  appears  to  be  in  grain  aera- 
tion. That  is,  moving  large  volumes  of  air  through  the  grain  rather  than 
the  present  process  of  trying  to  move  a3J.  the  grain  in  a  storage  through  the 
air.  Breakage  of  grain  is  minimized  when  aeration  is  used.  The  greatest 
benefits  from  aeration  will  accrue  in  flat  storages.  The  present  turning 
procedure  requires  considerable  investment  in  additional  space, handling 
equipment,  and  labor. 

Limited  factual  information  on  aeration  for  commercial  storage  has 
resvilted  in  some  installation  of  inefficient  systems.  A  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  publication  is  now  being  prepared  which  presents  the  best 
available  research  information  on  the  designs,  installation,  and  operation 
of  aeration  systems.  Studies  are  being  continued  because  more  conclusive 
data  are  needed. 

A  number  of  research  projects  have  covered  or  will  cover  the  following 
subjects:   Comparative  costs  of  grain  storage  on  farms  and  in  commercial 
storages;  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  locating,  planning,  and  operating 
coiintry  elevators;  the  needs  for  additional  storage  capacity  in  the  Southeast; 
marketing  costs  and  pricing  of  grains;  efficiencies,  cost,  and  qiiality 
improvement  as  affected  by  artificial  drying;  improved  work  methods,  devices, 
and  equipment  for  handling  grains,  seeds,  and  feeds  in  commercial  storages, 
and  so  on. 

Further  research  on  grain  should  include:   (1)  The  effect  of  truck 
transportation  on  location  of  country  elevators;  and  (2)  quality  criteria 
for  grain. 

Prior  to  World  War  II  the  handling  of  cotton  into,  within  and  out  of 
storage  was  mainly  done  by  msuiual  methods .  Since  the  advent  of  the  f orklif t 
truck — with  clamps  and  other  attachments — there  has  been  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  use  of  mechanical  equipment  to  handle  cotton.  Research  has 
been  carried  out  in  cotton  warehouses  in  the  Southeast,  South,  Southwest,  and 
West  to  develop  more  efficient  work  methods  and  equipment  for  the  physical 
handling,  of  bales  of  cotton  at  warehouses.  Results  from  these  studies  indi- 
cated that  substantial  saving  in  man-hours  could  be  attained  through  use  of 
mechanical  equipment.  In  some  warehouse  operations  savings  of  50  percent, 
and  higher,  in  man-hours  were  possible.  These  savings  have  been  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  during  recent  years  several  warehouse  companies  have  reduced 
their  storage  charges  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  labor  rates  have  been  con- 
tinually rising.  Several  interim  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  reports 
have  been  published  and  a  final  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  report  is  now 
being  prepared  covering  the  findings  of  this  research. 

Additional  research  is  reqiiired  to  develop  new  and  improved  structiires. 
These  are  needed  to  insure  that  the  most  complete  and  efficient  methods  and 
equipment  are  used  for  the  mechanical  handling  of  bales  in  wsirehouses. 
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In  the  past  10  years  there  has  been  a  continued  trend  away  from  bag 
handling  and  storage  of  peanuts  to  bulk  handling  in  storage.  There  is  also 
a  trend  to  the  combine  harvesting  of  peanuts .  These  changes  are  bringing 
about  changes  in  handling  and  storage  practices  and  requests  have  been 
received  recently  for  help  in  solving  some  of  the  problems  involved. 

Studies  have  been  under  way  for  several  years  on  the  storage  of  farmer 
stock  peanuts  in  fanm-type  bins.  Limited  studies  have  also  been  made  on 
improved  sampling  procedures.  It  has  been  current  practice  for  a  producer 
to  go  from  buyer  to  buyer  with  a  load  of  peanuts.  Each  buyer  draws  a  grade 
sample  from  the  load;  when  the  producer  feels  he  Ms  the  best  grade  he  sells 
his  peanuts.   More  research  is  needed  to  develop  sampling  methods  and 
procedures  that  will  provide  accurate  samples  at  a  lower  cost  to  both 
producer  and  buyer. 

In  some  areas  there  is  considerable  concern  over  the  impact  of  changing 
from  bag  to  b\ilk  handling  and  storage.  There  is  concern  that  the  producer 
may  lose  some  of  his  bargaining  advantage.  Peanuts  in  bags  can  be  stored 
temporarily  in  barns  and  other  farm  buildings.  In  bijlk,  temporary  storage 
becomes  more  difficult.  It  is  believed  that  bulk  peanuts  will  move  into 
market  channels  at  times  when  prices  may  not  be  the  most  favorable.  There- 
fore a  study  of  the  effect  of  bulk  storage  on  marketing  practices  sho\ald  be 
undertaken. 


Livestock 

Research  on  marketing  operations  for  livestock  begins  with  that  on 
auction  markets.  Fairly  complete  work  has  been  done  in  studying  the 
problem  of  moving  livestock  through  Texas  auctions .  Layouts  and  designs 
have  been  developed  for  some  markets  to  provide  for  efficient  handling  pro- 
cedures .  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  study  under  way  in  the  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  stockyard  which  will  provide  basic  information  on  the  problems  of 
stockyard  operations.  This  study  will  also  provide  guideposts  and  techniques 
for  studies  of  other  stockyard  organizations.  Similar  studies  should  be  con- 
ducted at  a  variety  of  locations  to  develop  a  common  body  of  knowledge 
applicable  to  the  problems  of  stockyards. 

In  recent  years  studies  of  packing  plants  have  been  conducted  but  these 
are  of  a  rather  limited  scope.  There  is  a  substantial  need  for  research 
work  covering  plants  of  various  sizes  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  This  work  shoiild  consider  such  variables  as  species  handled  and 
functions  performed  such  as  boning,  processing,  freezing,  rendering,  retail- 
ing, wholesaling,  locker  plant  operations,  and  so  on.  Data  should  be 
obtained  on  plant  layout  and  design,  flow  of  materials,  work  methods,  and 
sources  of  livestock.  In  addition,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  distri- 
bution of  meat  from  the  packing  plant  to  the  branch  ho\ises  and  retail  stores 
as  well  as  through  chain  store  procurement. 
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It  should  also  be  noted  that  there  are  many  problems  associated  with 
marketing,  transportation,  and  processing  of  wool  that  should  have  a  high 
priority  for  research  study. 


Transportation 

In  some  cases  transportation  costs  amount  to  over  half  the  wholesale 
value  of  a  commodity  at  its  destination  market.  Because  of  the  magnitude 
of  these  costs  a  rate  reduction  or  increase  is  felt  along  the  entire 
marketing  channel.  In  the  last  10  years  substantial  recognition  has  been 
giveji  to  that  fact.  As  a  result,  many  efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce 
transportation  costs . 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  the  area  of  reduction  of  loss  and 
damage  to  agricultural  products  when  moved  by  rail  or  truck.  Appraisals  and 
evaluations  have  been  made  of  different  types  of  shipping  containers,  loading 
methods,  temperature  controls,  transportation  equipment,  and  unloading  methods. 
Application  of  the  findings  of  this  research  has  resulted  in  large  savings 
for  both  shippers  and  receivers. 

Regional  as  well  as  commodity  cost  and  service  factors  in  transporting 
farm  products  and  supplies  have  also  been  studied.  In  these  cases  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  rail  and  truck  transportation  have  been 
pointed  out  for  the  benefits  of  producers  and  shippers. 

Some  research  has  been  done  on  rate  and  traffic  flow  rate  patterns  and 
structures .  Rapid  changes  make  it  difficult  to  keep  abreast  of  developments 
in  this  field.  There  is  a  continuing  need  to  review  the  effects  of  these 
changes  on  the  marketing  of  agricultural  commodities . 

Many  studies  have  considered  proper  maintenance  of  temperatures  during 
the  time  agricultural  products  are  transported  to  market  in  refrigerated 
motor  trucks.      -•.;.-.-.. 

Additional  work  should  be  undertaken  on  the  evaluation  of  various  kinds 
and  amounts  of  insiilation  used  in  refrigerated  carriers  in  order  to  maintain 
proper  temperatures .  Proper  circulation  of  cold  air  to  insure  unif oiith  tem- 
peratures throughout  the  load  also  requires  further  attention.  Increasing 
shipments  of  frozen  foods  id.ll  necessitate  further  work  on  maintenance  of  low 
temperatures  in  common  carriers . 

The  impact  of  new  innovations  in  transportation  should  be  examined  for 
the  effect  that  they  will  have  on  the  movement  of  agricultural  products. 
Some  recent  innovations  worth  considering  are  trailers  on  flat  cars  (piggy 
back  system);  trailers  on  high  speed  ships;  limited  access  toll  or  free 
highways;  and  bulk  movement  of  commodities.   The  effective  future  utilization 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  should  also  be  considered. 
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Finally,  aji  evaluation  of  the  transportation  industry  needs  to  "be  under- 
taken in  order  to  determine  the  true  extent  of  its  competitiveness.  In  addi- 
tion, a  determination  should  be  made  of  the  effect  that  removal  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  common  carrier  regulatory  program  might  have  on  the  marketing 
costs  of  the  agricultxjral  industry. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  improving  handling  methods  for 
certain  fruits  and  vegetables.  Research  has  played  an  important  part  in 
introducing  and  improving  bulk  handling  methods  for  potatoes  and  citrus 
fruits.  It  is  estimated  that  citrus  handling  costs  will  be  cut  7  to  10  cents 
a  box  when  bulk  movement  from  grove  to  packinghouse  is  used.  Similar  savings 
can  be  expected  from  bulk  handling  of  potatoes.  Effective  work  has  been  done 
in  developing  improved  methods  of  handling  apples  in  the  storage  and  the 
packinghouse.  In  certain  cases  eqiiipment  has  been  designed  and  developed  for 
a  particular  operation.  This  has  resulted  in  reduced  costs  and  in  making  the 
worker's  job  less  fatiguing. 

Efficiency  studies  have  been  made  of  deciduous  frioit  handling  in 
California  and  citrus  packinghouse  costs  in  Florida  and  Texas.  This  work 
has  been  effective  in  pointing  out  how  costs  can  be  reduced  and  in  comparing 
costs  of  several  firms  within  the  industry.  There  is  ample  evidence  that 
the  results  of  this  research  are  being  used. 

At  the  wholesale  level  considerable  research  has  been  done  in  designing 
and  improving  both  terminal  and  secondary  markets  for  fruits  and  vegetables. 
This  work  has  not  changed  existing  patterns  of  distribution  to  any  degree. 
However,  it  has  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  greater  efficiency  in 
receiving,  handling,  and  distributing  fruits  and  vegetables  through  terminal 
markets.  The  most  recent  terminal  market  designs  include  facilities  for 
meat,  fish,  poultry  and  eggs,  groceries,  and  other  food  products  in  addition 
to  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  this  way  a  wholesale  food  center  will  be 
provided  in  the  tenninal  market  area. 

A  variety  of  work  is  under  way  in  improving  handling  methods  in  whole- 
sale stores  and  warehouses.  This  includes  dry  groceries  as  well  as  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Studies  have  also  been  made  in  the  retail  stores  to  reduce 
labor  requirements  and  to  minimize  operating  costs. 

Other  work  is  concerned  with  economic  factors  in  plant  location;  labor 
efficiency  in  freezing  plants,  costs  of  processing  citrus;  the  effect  of 
volimie  and  quality  on  plant  operations;  and  the  cost  of  canning  corn. 

A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  on  prepackaging  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables at  point  of  production  and  at  terminal  markets.  Packages  have  been 
designed  for  protection  of  the  enclosed  commodity  and  for  consumer  use. 
Further  work  is  needed  to  determine  how  many  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be 
effectively  prepackaged.  Cost  studies  should  also  be  made  to  determine 
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whether  prepackaging  should  be  xmdertaken  at  the  shipping  point,  at  the 
terminal  market,  or  in  both  locations. 

Additional  research  work  should  be  undertaken  in  several  areas.  One  of 
the  most  important  woiald  be  that  of  processing  foods.  The  demsuid  for  proces- 
sed foods  has  been  increasing  at  a  steady  rate  in  recent  years.  Very  little 
study  has  been  given  to  the  efficiency  of  processing  operations.  Infonnation 
should  be  obtained  on  plant  layout,  facility  design,  equipment  productivity, 
labor  utilization,  and  so  on.  Economy  of  scale  studies  coxild  also  be  made. 
The  desirability  of  processing  more  than  one  commodity  in  a  plant  should  be 
investigated  also. 

Fxarther  work  is  also  needed  on  the  problems  of  bulk  handling  from  the 
shipping  point  to  the  terminal  markets.  The  possible  efficiencies  in 
handling,  selling,  and  pricing  should  be  determined. 

General 

In  addition  to  the  areas  of  work  requiring  further  study  that  have 
already  been  mentioned,  another  definite  research  need  shoiold  be  pointed  out. 
In  the  large  majority  of  cases  research  efforts  have  been  directed  at  study- 
ing and  evaluating  existing  methods,  equipment,  and  technology.  Some  research 
personnel  should  be  released  from  this  type  of  work  to  devote  their  full  time 
to  design,  test,  and  develop  new  equipment  and  new  operations.  Whether  this 
research  would  be  in  the  area  of  basic  or  applied  research  might  depend  upon 
the  assigned  definitions  or  the  problem  studied.  In  any  event,  there  is  a 
real  need  for  research  personnel  to  show  the  agricultural  industries  how  to 
achieve  higher  levels  of  productivity  and  lower  levels  of  cost  of  operations 
through  the  introduction  of  new  technology. 


Research  Methodology 

Professor  Eric  Thor,  consultant  for  Appraisal  Group  III,  has  rather 
effectively  reviewed  the  methodology  used  in  studies  that  were  made  of  the 
efficiency  of  marketing  operations  in  the  last  10  years  (see  the  summary  of 
his  talk).  In  the  oral  review  of  research  in  this  field  that  was  given  at 
the  appraisal  group  meetings  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  there  was  fairly 
common  usage  of  several  types  of  methodology.  Some  of  the  techniques  that 
have  been  used  include  siuiple  and  complex  comparative  cost  studies  based  on 
accounting  data,  motion  and  time  study,  work  sampling,  economy  of  scale 
models,  work  simplification,  statistical  analysis,  plant  layout  and  materials 
handling,  queing  theory,  link  analysis,  linear  programming,  and  many  other 
specific  tools. 

Perhaps  a  precautionary  note  should  be  expressed  in  reference  to  using 
any  one  of  the  techniques  noted  above.  That  is  the  necessity  for  the 
research  worker  to  have  a  thorovigh  understanding  of  the  tool  that  is  being 
used.  Some  of  the  newer  techniques  used  in  this  field,  such  as  motion  and 
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time  study,  vork  sampling,  and  linear  programming,  reqiiire  the  use  of  the 
specialized  knowledge  of  the  industrial  engineer,  the  mathematician,  and  the 
economist .  To  assume  that  any  of  these  techniques  can  be  used  effectively 
after  a  limited  and  incomplete  exposure  to  the  methodology  required,  simply 
invites  invalid  results.  In  many  cases  the  difficulties  experienced  in  using 
motion  and  time  study  as  a  research  tool  are  based  upon  an  incomplete  know- 
ledge of  the  tool  and  how  it  is  used.  The  disadvantages  ascribed  to  this 
technique  by  the  consultant  can  only  arise  when  the  services  of  a  trained 
industrial  engineer  are  not  available.  Similar  difficulties  may  arise  in 
using  the  methodology  of  work  sampling  and  linear  programming  if  the  statis- 
tical and  mathematical  bases  for  these  techniques  are  not  thoroughly 
understood. 

However,  after  a  general  review  of  research  methodology  used  in  the  last 
decade,  it  can  be  said  that  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  work.  There  has  been  a  general  shift  from  historical 
accounting  studies  to  more  detailed  and  precise  studies .  The  tools  and  the 
know  how  of  the  engineer  and  the  production  specialist  have  sharpened  and 
perfected  the  analysis.  The  statistical  methods  used  in  the  analysis  have 
been  more  precise.  In  general,  there  has  been  a  more  sophisticated  use  of 
methods  and  a  more  intelligent  analysis  of  the  data. 


Utilization  of  Research  Results 

It  is  a  real  challenge  to  research,  extension,  and  service  personnel  to 
find  ways  and  means  of  effectively  disseminating  results  of  work  already 
completed.  The  surface  has  hardly  been  scratched  in  getting  marketing 
research  utilized.  A  poor  job  has  been  done  in  getting  research  results 
back  to  key  marketing  personnel  in  a  way  and  in  the  forms  that  they  can  and 
will  use  it.  Publications  need  to  be  geared  even  more  carefully  to  the 
audience  which  needs  to  take  the  actions  desired.  Wider  participation  of 
extension  and  service  workers  and  industry  personnel  in  various  phases  of  a 
research  project  may  facilitate  a  wider  and  more  effective  dissemination  of 
research  results.  Certainly  as  much  effort  shoiild  be  applied  in  this 
direction  as  is  being  applied  in  marketing  research  itself. 
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Consultant's  Report 

Our  appraisal  group  probably  is  unique  among  those  "laboring"  the  past 
few  days.  While  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  group  of  agricultural  economists 
is  a  homogeneous  lot  or  grade  or  quality,  our  group  is  heterogeneous.  In- 
cluded in  our  group  are  home  economists,  nutritionists,  chemists,  statistician, 
microbiologists,  food  technologists,  production  men,  stsmdarization  experts. 
Add  to  this  the  agricultufal  econonists  and  you  have  a  heterogeneous  groi^i 
At  timesthls  mixture  resulted  in  some  difficulties  in  coramuiiication.  These 
problems  of  interdisciplinary  communication,  however,  have  not  been  great. 
Ten  years  ago  one  could  not  have  gotten  this  group  together,  much  less  con- 
verse with  one  another.  Appraisal  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  our 
area  must  include  this  one  of  interdisciplinary  cooperation  and  appreciation. 
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A  beginning  has  been  made  and  that  is  half  the  battle.  Hiese  workshops  have 
stimulated  this  cooperation  more  than  many  appreciate. 

The  very  fact  that  so  many  disciplines  are  represented  in  this  group  siig- 
gests  the  broad,  complex  nature  of  the  area  of  product  quality.  Kie  fact  that 
by  and  large  the  members  of  different  disciplines  have  gravitated  to  this  ap- 
praisal group  indicates  a  realization  that,  if  progress  in  this  area  is  to  be 
made,  it  must  be  through  understanding  and  integration  of  efforts.  However, 
since  an  increasing  number  of  researchers  are  interested  in  this  broad  area, 
Joint  self-criticism  in  objectives,  in  methodology,  and  in  the  interrelation- 
ships is  essential  to  effective  work  in  this  area. 

Our  group,  up  to  the  present  moment,  has  reviewed  cursorily  the  litera- 
ture available  to  it  here  in  the  bibliographical  lists.  Most  members  were 
already  acquainted  with  much  of  those  listed  in  particular  sub-areas  in  broad 
fields  of  quality  standards.  Some  time  has  been  spent  in  the  appraisal  of  the 
present  status,  in  line  with  the  criteria  of  appraisal  given  to  us  by  Harry 
Trelogan.  I  shall  briefly  review  our  discussion  (as  a  member  of  the  group). 

Our  group  has  a  gastronomic  bias.  We  have  discussed  problems  of  defini- 
tion, methodolo^,  etc.,  and  almost  entirely  in  tenns  of  food  and  food  prod- 
ucts. Little  discussion  has  been  had  on  fibers,  textiles,  timber,  etc., 
primarily  because  no  one  in  our  group  apparently  has  worked  in  these  areas. 
But  this  may  not  be  serious,  as  basic  methodology  no  doubt  also  woiild  have 
application  to  these  coxanodities . 

Health  and  Nutritional  Aspects 

Among  the  important  concerns  of  the  group  was  the  relationship  of  product 
quality  to  health  and  nutritional  qualities.  Questions  were  raised  to  what 
extent  do  handling  and  processing  techniques  and  re-combinations  by  processors 
impair  nutritional  qualities:  Is  the  maintenance  of  natural  fresh  qualities 
of  the  food  the  sole  criteria  of  nutritional  potentiality  of  the  food?  In 
case  of  fresh  and  processed  vegetables  it  may  be  \iseful  criteria.  These  ques- 
tions remained  partially  uneuaswered  for  other  coomodities.  It  was  recognized 
that  in  addition  to  the  above  questions  there  is  the  perennial  one  of  product 
adulteration,  deterioration  that  remains  in  the  realm  of  established  regula- 
tory agencies.  Yet  some   instances  of  so-called  adulteration  may  not  have  any 
deleterious  effects  on  nutrition  or  consumer  satisfactions.  This  last  ques- 
tion probably  is  a  matter  for  our  public  policy  appraised  groups  to  ponder  on. 

Definitions  of  Quality 

After  considerable  discussion  the  definition  from  Work  Group  III  at  the 
Michigan  Workshop  (1951 )  was  generally  concurred  in  that:  "Quality  is  the 
combination  of  attributes  of  a  product  that  have  significance  in  determining 
the  degree  of  acceptability  of  the  product  to  users . "  Some  of  the  members  of 
the  group  would  like  to  add  development  of  potential  improvement  of  quality  to 
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the  concept  of  quality.  Although  other  definitions  were  considered,  further 
laboring  on  definitions  was  considered  to  be  unproductive  in  view  of  the  lim- 
ited available  time. 


Econcanics  of  Quality 

A  review  by  members  of  the  group  of  the  research  in  this  area  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  clarified  to  some  extent  the  economic  interrelationships. 
Much  more  work  in  this  eirea  is  needed  in  the  development  of  a  theoretical 
framework  and  of  an  appropriate  methodology. 

Identification  and  Measurement  of  Quality 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  identification.  Both  subjective 
and  objective  n«asures  have  improved  and  much  more  in5)rovement  is  anticipated. 
While  development  of  objective  measxires  is  the  ultimate,  it  was  recognized 
that  subjective  measures  will  continue  to  be  important.  The  ultimate  standard 
of  quaLLity  must  remain  subjective. 

Concepts  and  use  of  acc^tance  versus  preference  sttidies  have  been  clari- 
fied and  the  beginnings  of  methodology  for  each  have  been  developed.  Vsurious 
techniques  iinder  each  type  of  study  await  further  appraisal. 


Price  Quality  Relationships 

Price  at  retail  level  appears  to  have  a  low  correlation  with  present 
quality  standards.  Further  work  in  this  area  probably  is  least  productive  in 
view  of  greater  needs  in  foirmulation  of  consimier  standards  of  quality,  (in 
language  that  consumers  will  find  meaningful.) 


Ponnulation  of  Grades 

Qaulity  standeoxLs  should  serve  as  guides  to  users  at  the  level  of  the 
market  for  which  they  are  designed.  Present  quality  standards  need  to  be  con- 
tinually reviewed  in  light  of  new  technological  developments.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  further  basic  development,  which  should  be  related  to  consimier 
preferences  and  user  needs.  The  particular  deficiency  of  consiimer  grades  in 
this  respect  should  be  corrected. 

Preventing  and  Limiting  Quality  Losses 

Most  research  in  this  area  is  directed  to  prevention  of  deterioration  and 
spoilage  and  the  extension  of  seasonal  availability  of  products  emd  increased 
shelf  life.  Use  of  suitibiotics,  fungicides,  sprout  inhibitors,  and  cooling 
methods  have  been  almost  revolutionary  in  their  iinpact.  Irradiation  methods 
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are  still  in  early  experimental  stages.  Greatest  progress  has  been  made  in 
knowledge  of  refrigeration  needs  and  availability  of  refrigeration  at  all 
levels  of  the  market. 

Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  relate  to  you  all  the  discussion  by  the 
group.  I  hope  I  have  not  grossly  misinterpreted  the  general  tenor  of  the  dis- 
cussions. I  hope  that  all  will  recognize  that  I  can  only  review  this  broad 
area  with  a  particular  set  of  glasses;  i.e.,  that  of  economic  -  and  have  an 
imperfect  exposure  to  the  various  related  technical  fields  as  applied  to 
quality. 

Some  Random  Thovights 

I  have  less  aversion  to  working  in  this  area  than  formerly.  Quality  and 
quality  standards  are  important  elements  in  assisting  a  dynamic  market  economy 
to  attain  the  highest  possible  social  satisfactions.  Solution  of  physical 
problems  in  quality  maintenance  is  part  of  the  social  innovational  process  and 
when  cast  in  relation  to  social  satisfaction  becomes  an  element  of  the  dynonic 
economy. 

Concern  about  quality  and  quality  standards  are  reflections  of  market 
economy  -  and  assist  in  its  development.  Some  months  ago  Harry  Trelogan 
brought  to  my  attention  a  book  by  Edward  E.  Gallahue^  -vrtiich  discusses  the  de- 
velopment of  grades  and  standards  in  a  historical  framework  in  Europe  and  in 
this  country.  This  author  also  relates  staMards  to  some  aspects  of  price 
theory  and  development  of  markets.  It  is  worthwhile  reading.  Another  book, 
"Quality  and  Ccaiipetition, "  2/  by  Lawrence  Abbott  is  suggestive  of  some  market 
aspects  of  quality  and  is  wortl^  of  study. 

The  following  excursion  should  not  be  considered  as  definitive,  precise, 
or  comprehensive:  Just  random  thoughts  on  various  problems. 

ScHae  Problems 

1.  Identification  of  Factors  or  Ciharacteristics  Which  Make  Up   "Quality. " 

It  appears  that  actually  little  is  known  of  the  composition  of  many  food 
products  in  term  of  which  factors  make  up  "subjective"  quality.  Great  prog- 
ress has  been  made  to  identify  either  objectively  or  subjectively  the  various 
factors  that  contribute  to  flavor,  texture,  and  color.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, we  don't  know  quantitatively  whether  measures  of  these  and  other  factors 
are  positively  or  negatively  correlated  and  the  relative  importance  of  each  to 

17  Gallahue,  E.  E. ,  "Scane  Factors  in  the  Development  of  Market  Standards, " 
Washington,  The   Catholic  IMiversity  of  America  Press,  19^2.  206  pp. 

2/  Abbott,  Lawrence,  "Quality  and  Ccanpetition, "  New  York,  Columbia  Ifaiversity 
Press,  1955.  229  pp. 
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the  over-all  dimension  of  quality.  Quality  itself  is  a  dimension  that  is  sub- 
jective in  nature  and  may  remain  so.  Yet  the  goal  should  continue  toward  more 
objectivity  cc«ranensurate  with  costs. 

I  suspect  that  too  often  we  become  enamored  by  the  expert's  definition  of 
quality  whose  concept  of  quality  may  not  be  highly  correlated  with  important 
segments  of  users  or  consumers.   "Experts"  often  tend  to  be  artists.  Showing 
standards  becomes  a  guide  to  excellence.  Like  abstract  artists  this  approach 
may  also  have  a  limited  following.  Color  and  marbling  in  beef  may  not  be 
in5)ortant  predictors  of  this  elusive  thing  called  quality.  Bie  question  is: 
Do  we  fuss  and  fret  too  much  about  scane  of  these  characteristics  when  they  may 
not  be  important  elements  of  the  composite  whole  as  far  as  consumers  are  con- 
cerned? Yet  at  the  same  time  we  must  always  recognize  their  importcmce  as 
guides  to  wholesomeness  and  nutritional  characteristics. 

2.  Quality  Stemdards  and  Use. 

Most  of  our  quality  standards  are  wholesale  oriented.  When  so  oriented 
and  developed,  one  major  criterion  should  be  that  these  standards  reflect  the 
value  of  the  raw  material  to  the  processor.  Wholesale  grades  that  have  been 
developed  on  scientific  bases  should  make  possible  the  payment  to  producers 
for  products  in  accordance  with  their  value  to  processors.  This  has  some  ob- 
vious implications  for  price  efficiency. 

On  the  other  hand,  consumer  quality  standards  would  be  expected  to  be 
established  on  another  foundation  or  basis  as  compared  to  wholesale  grades 
(but  should  be  reflected  back).  Here  the  criteria  should  rest  on  preference 
grounds.  Therefore,  the  consumer  standards  may  or  need  not  coincide  with 
those  established  at  wholesale.  'Rieir  objectives  are  different.  For  example, 
in  the  case  of  present  live  and  carcass  grades  of  hogs,  our  hopes  for  their 
usefulness  in  carrying  through  to  consumers  have  not  been  realized. 

These  aspects  raise  further  problems  in  the  transmission  of  price  im- 
pulses from  consumers  to  producers  where  two  sets  of  standards  may  be 
involved. 

3.  Quality  Standards  and  Industry  Practices. 

In  text  books  we  often  read  that  one  criterion  in  developing  grade  stand- 
ards is  that  they  should  be  in  accoixi  with  industry  practice.  T5iis  may  be  a 
criterion  for  acceptance  of  a  proposed  quality  standard  on  the  part  of  indus- 
try. But  shoxjld  we  not  approach  the  quality  standards  from  a  more  fundamental 
approach  in  accordemce  with  the  Job  it  is  expected  to  do,  whether  at  wholesale 
or "at  the  consumer  level?  The  industry  practice  on  hogs  until  recent  years 
was  essentially  one  of  no  grades.  Only  until  a  fundamental  approach  to  prob- 
lems was  developed  did  a  grade  standard  evolve.  The  work  of  Geoffrey  Shepherd, 
Fred  Beard  and  Gerald  Engelman  at  Minnesota  laid  down  the  fimdamental  bases. 
Now  the  industry  has  more  or  less  recognized  the  present  standards  although 
they  do  not  accord  with  the  fomser  industry  practice.  Admittedly,  much  more 
reisains  to  be  done. 
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in other  cases,  ease  of  processing  or  handling  through  machines  becoanes 
a  limiting  factor  in  establishing  quality  steuadards .  Industry's  desire  to 
mechanize  handling  and  processing  shoiild  be  respected  but  may  not  be  at  the 
expense  of  quality  deterioration,  Scane  indxistry  groups  are  concerned  with 
loss  of  operationetL  efficiency.  Possibly  a  redesign  of  equipment  and  alter- 
native techniques  may  be  needed.  Some  mechanics  on  the  other  hand  contribute 
to  quality  improvement. 

Industry  groiips  will  likely  accept  standards  that  have  a  fundamental 
basis  in  their  development.  As  methodology  in  objective  and  subjective  mea- 
surement improves,  more  progress  can  be  made  in  quality  stsmdards.  Adaptation 
of  standards  to  technological  developments  in  production  and  processing  should 
be  made  continually  and  will  likely  result  in  increased  industry  acceptance. 
I  suspect  that  many  are  groping  also  for  a  "quality"  standard, 

k.     Quality  Standards  and  the  Boundary  Problem. 

ChEiracteristics  of  most  agricultural  products  suggest  that  the  factors 
that  make  up  quality  vary  along  a  continuous  fimction.  Consequently  the  cut- 
off point  along  a  continuum  may  not  be  easy  to  establish.  In  case  of  whole- 
saler or  processor  grades,  operational  characteristics  in  the  industry  may 
assist  in  establishing  the  cut-off  points  among  several  quality  standards.  In 
the  case  of  consumer  grades  these  points  will  likely  be  difficult  to  estab- 
lish. In  any  case  there  may  be  a  bit  of  arbitrariness  in  establishing 
boundaries. 

5.  The  Number  of  Grades  of  a  Product. 

The   number  of  grades  into  which  a  product  should  be  subdivided  is  a  most 
difficult  question.  Part  of  the  problem  depends  on  the  ease  with  which  mean- 
ingful boundaries  can  be  established.  Again,  in  the  case  of  wholesale  grades, 
we  may  have  to  account  for  production  and  processing  characteristics  of  the 
product.  In  the  case  of  consumer  grades,  more  reliance  will  have  to  be  placed 
on  discovery  of  preference  fimctions.  Criteria  based  on  "real  preferences  may 
be  difficult  to  obtain.  Conceptually  a  number  of  different  cases  can  be  pos- 
tulated. For  exanrple,  a  case  of  one  limit,  that  of  universal  differences  (no 
preferences)  among  all  consumers,  of  course,  would  be  represented  by  a 
straight  line. 3/  Then,  depending  on  the  production  possibilities  and  the 
shape  of  the  transformation  curve,  satisfactions  can  be  maximal  where  the  mar- 
ginal rate  of  resource  substitution  equals  the  marginal  rate  of  production 
substitution.  That  is,  one  A  grade  of  the  commodity  then  would  be  produced 
and  at  rainimimi  costs.  A  more  realistic  and  complicated  case  would  be  that  of 
multi -model  preferences  and  while  difficult  to  obtain  eorpirically  should  be 
related  to  development  of  grade  standards  in  accordance  with  the  marginal 
principles.   In  this  case,  there  are  presumed  important  groups  of  consumers. 


3/  Rhodes,  V.  J.  and  KJeihl,  E.  R. ,  "On  Consumer  Grades  of  Foods,"  Journal  of 
Farm  Economics,  Vol.  38,  No.  I,  February,  1956. 
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each  having  a  determinable  set  of  preferences  such  as  thos  e  having  preferences, 
for  example,  for  prime  grade  steaks  as  contrasted  to  those  preferring  a  grade 
of  carcass  producing  more  lean. 

The  matter  of  number  of  grades  has  another  aspect  of  interest,  that  of 
the  impact  on  total  revenue.  It  may  be  practically  impossible  to  discover  the 
necessary  elasticities  for  each  grade  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  shoiild  be 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  maximizing  aggregate  product  revenue  to  have 
one,  two  or  three  grades.  The  implications  of  these  aspects  sire  far  reaching 
as  among  producers  and  especially  among  different  production  areas,  each  pro- 
ducing predominantly  one  grade. 

Rank  ordering  of  names,  at  the  consumer  level,  presimiably  distort  satis- 
factions. It  is  difficult  to  develop  neutral  quality  grade  names  and  probably 
even  more  difficult  to  maintain  their  neutrality.  The  problem  of  number  of 
grades  and  rank  orxiered  terms  have  implications  for  those  concerned  with  wel- 
fare aspects  for  the  different  elements  in  society. 

Another  related  question  is  one  concerned  with  the  matter  of  market 
agreements  of  producer  groups  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  objectivity  in 
quality  standards  where  consnodities  are  produced  under  market  agreements. 

6.  Strategy  of  Research  in  This  Area. 

It  would  seem  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  quality  standards,  their  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  are  coniplex  in  natxire  and  in  economic  significance 
that  an  over-all  research  strategy  is  needed.  The  skills  of  the  geneticists, 
biologists,  home  economists,  food  technologists,  engineers,  production  men, 
psychologists,  physiologists  and  economists  need  to  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
problems.  It  may  be  that  a  general  research  strategy  for  the  guidance  of  the 
diverse  skills  needed  may  lead  to  more  productive  use  of  them.  It  is  possible 
that  a  strategy  might  suggest  more  clearly  the  gaps  in  the  work,  suggest 
places  where  more  resources  are  needed  and  where  more  integrated  efforts  on 
methodology  are  needed.  IHiere  seems  to  be  a  logical  order  and  sequence  in  at- 
tacking empirically  a  problem.  Hie   following  outline  for  a  research  strategy 
is  to  be  considered  suggestive. 

These  steps  or  guides  might  follow  this  pattern  in  the  case  of  consumer 
quality  standards: 

1.  Discovery  of  quality  factors  and  the  cOTiposite  of  quality 
factors  that  have  meaning  to  consumers.  Eiis  step  should 
recognize  the  iraportfiince  of  the  large  differing  preference 
groups  and  no  preference  groups.  Recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  product  variation  is  crucial  complementary  aspect. 
The  goal  in  this  step  is  to  obtain  major  areas  of  product 
homogeneity  on  the  product  surface  and  to  discover  important 
preference  groups  in  terms  of  areas  of  product  homogeneity. 
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2.  Discovery  of  objective  and  subjective  measures  that  will 
predict  that  bundle  of  factors  important  in  predicting 
product  homogeneity  areas.  Each  product  homogeneity  area 
is  defined  in  terms  of  important  preference  groijps. 

3.  Formulation  and  development  of  quality  standaixis.  Ttie 
previous  steps  form  the  foundation  on  which  formulation 
should  be  based. 

h.     Consideration  of  the  technical  and  biological  reqxiirements 
and  those  \rtiich  are  attainable  in  practice  for  the  main- 
tenance of  quality  in  accordance  with  adopted  quality 
standards.  Any  technological  advance  in  techniqaes,  in 
measiirement,  needs  to  be  recognized  and  the  impact  may 
call  for  adjustment  in  step  three,  (insects,  insecticides, 
chemical  additives,  mechanical  procedvires,  etc.) 

5.  Consideration  of  the  impact  of  quality  starwiards  on  pro- 
ducer, processor,  and  handler  costs  in  relation  to  consxaner 
preferences  and  acceptances;  i.e.,  equating  marginal  re- 
source substitution  to  marginal  product  substitution  and 
satisfaction  -  in  other  words,  the  validation  of  quality 
standards  in  the  broadest  sense. 

These  axe  the  conceptual  steps.  A  similar  strategy  can  be  developed  for 
work  in  wholesale  grades.  It  is  recognized  that  each  step  involves  an  inte- 
gration of  disciplines,  of  discovery  of  gaps  within  each.  Maybe  we  need  to 
think  in  terms  of  an  over-all  strategy  group  by  commodities.  In  a  limited 
way,  such  a  group  has  been  organized  in  the  red  meats  field.  Although  this 
group,  composed  of  representatives  in  meats,  in  food  technology,  home  econo- 
mists, and  agricultural  economists  from  several  colleges  auid  vea^ious  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  agencies,  has  met  informally  for  five  years  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  set  down  a  strategy.  I  will  say  that  this  group  has 
been  very  useful  in  avoidance  of  unnecessary  duplication,  of  discovering  gaps, 
and  in  giving  direction  to  o\ar  joint  efforts.  The  above  is  merely  suggestive 
as  to  possibilities  of  integration  among  States  and  veirious  agencies.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  strategy  of  some  sort  can  be  formulated,  built  up   in  focusing 
attention  to  the  sequential  steps. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  despite  the  fact  that  work  with  biological 
products  is  difficult  we  can  make  greater  progress  in  adopting  a  conceptual 
framework  for  research  strategy.  This  idea  has  been  populau:ly  called  opera- 
tions research  approach  in  scaae  quarters.  We  would  do  well  to  look  into  this 
general  approach  where  research  terms  are  harnessed  to  work  on  the  problem. 
These  teams  may  or  may  not  be  located  at  the  same  college,  or  agency,  but 
work  could  be  integrated  among  several  colleges  and  Federal  agencies.  The 
problem  of  quality  standards  exists  in  a  multi -dimensional  environment,  and 
therefore,  progress  in  solution  calls  for  a  multi-disciplinary  attack.  Ahead 
of  us  is  a  long  and  tedious  road.  Ttie  problem  of  integration  may  never  be 
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satisfactorily  solved.  Recognition  of  these  aspects  is  evident  in  our  group 
discussions.  The   values  derived  by  the  members  of  our  joint  discussions  will 
not  be  fully  reflected  in  the  published  reports. 


Secretary's  Report 

An  attempt  was  made  at  the  first  session  to  define  queility.  This  proved 
rather  difficult  because  of  the  varied  disciplines  represented  in  the  discus- 
sion group,  it  being  ccanprised  of  home  economists,  economists,  marketing 
specialists,  grade  and  standards  experts,  horticulturists,  plant  pathologists, 
processing  specialists,  poijltry  specialists  and  human  nutritionists.  After 
considerable  discussion  the  definition  adopted  by  Work  Group  III  at  the  Mich- 
igan State  College  Workshop  in  1951  was  accepted.  It  was: 

"Quality  is  the  combination  of  attributes  of  a  product  that  have 
significance  in  determining  the  degree  of  acceptability  of  the 
product  to  a  user. " 

At  a  later  session  other  definitions  were  offered  which  broadened  the 
Michigan  State  definition  and  it  was  decided  to  include  them  as  expressing 
the  concepts  of  varied  segments  of  the  group.  The  following  one  was  developed 
by  one  of  the  "CORE"  committees  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

"Quality  is  the  characteristic  or  combination  of  characteristics 
of  a  product  that  have  significance  in  determining  the  degree 
of  acceptability,  usefulness,  and  value  of  the  product  to  the 
■  user  -  all  those  who  make  use  of  the  product  by  direct  consump- 
tion, trading,  shipping,  storage,  or  by  using  the  product  in 
processing,  manufacturing  or  msLrketing.  " 

This  definition  expressed  the  view  that  was  continually  emphasized  by  the 
group  that  the  attributes  of  quality  varied  with  the  different  users.  For  ex- 
ample, quality  factors  that  would  be  inrpoirtant  to  the  processor  may  not  be 
important  to  the  consumer  of  the  raw  product. 

The  third  definition  introduced  the  idea  that  attributes  of  quality  that 
are  important  to  potential  use  should  be  recognized.  It  is  as  follows: 

"Product  quality  refers  to  those  attributes  which  are  inherent 
in  or  can  be  developed  in  a  commodity  that  determine  that  ac- 
ceptance of  the  product  to  satisfy  present  or  potential  needs 
of  users. " 

Several  sessions  were  spent  in  reviewing  the  various  aspects  of  the 
measurement,  maintenance  and  improvement  of  quality  in  the  light  of  research 
experience  of  members  of  the  discussion  group  and  the  published  literatiore. 
Because  of  the  interests  of  the  group,  most  of  the  discussion  dealt  with  human 
foods  and  little  attention  was  given  to  animal  foods,  fibers  and  other  agri- 
cultural products. 
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Experience  from  studies  on  economics  of  quality  in  marketing  indicated 
that  the  consumers'  concept  of  quality  was  influenced  to  a  large  degree  by 
the  use  they  intended  to  make  of  the  product  and  that  such  qualities  were  not 
always  evident  by  appearance  or  correlated  with  price.  An  example  of  this  is 
potatoes  whose  boiling  or  baking  qxialities,  except  for  the  Idaho  baker,  are 
seldom  recognized  by  the  average  consumer.  It  was  concluded  that  grades  with 
meaning  to  the  consumer  would  be  useful  and  equally  as  important  as  grades 
for  producers  and  sellers.  Other  factors  influencing  the  economics  of  qixality 
in  marketing  were  price  and  budget  limitations  of  the  consumer. 

Need  was  felt  for  better  identification  and  measurement  of  quality. 
This  was  reflected  in  consumer  preference  studies  and  sxjrveys  which  were 
felt  to  be  limited  in  value  by  the  small  choice  in  grades  available  to  the 
purchaser.  The  limited  choice  also  affects  acceptance  studies,  since  the 
biayer  may  rate  acceptability  differently  if  offered  a  wider  selection.  It 
was  considered  in^ortant  to  have  the  price  the  same  in  making  preference 
studies.  Preference  studies  conducted  10  years  ago  were  considered  to  have 
been  based  on  panels  that  were  too  small.  The  use  of  larger  panels  and 
sampling  in  broader  areas  in  recent  years  has  corrected  this  weakness  to 
some  extent. 

A  need  for  more  and  better  objective  tests  of  quality  for  grading  food 
was  felt  but  it  was  recognized  that,  at  least  in  the  present  state,  they 
would  not  entirely  replace  the  subjective  or  organoleptic  tests.  Simple 
objective  tests  that  could  be  correlated  with  subjective  tests  would  have 
the  advantage  of  being  less  expensive,  more  uniform,  and  more  rapid.  Con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  10  years  in  developing  and 
refining  objective  tests  but  there  is  still  a  problem  in  calibration  of  the 
instruments  and  in  developing  standard  methods  of  use  that  will  insure  uni- 
form and  comparable  results  when  used  by  different  v/orkers.  It  was  suggested 
that,  in  addition  to  the  statistician,  psychologists  and  physiologists  may 
be  helpful  in  developing  objective  and  subjective  tests  that  wo\Ald  more 
accurately  measure  quality  factors  that  are  most  important  to  the  consumer. 
It  also  was  suggested  that  biological  tests  may  be  useful. 

Little  relation  has  been  found  between  price  and  quality  at  the  retail 
level.  A  better  relation  seems  to  exist  between  brands  and  quality.  Further 
research  in  this  field  has  limited  value  until  quality  can  be  better  identi- 
fied for  the  consumer  by  labeling  or  by  education  of  the  consumer  to  recognize 
the  true  attributes  of  quality. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  formulation  of  grade  standards, 
especially  those  for  use  at  the  wholesale  and  processor  level.  Some  of  these 
have  already  been  related  to  consumer  preferences.  Formulation  of  grade 
standards  is  a  service  activity,  but  it  is  dependent  on  research  by  other 
agencies.  It  is  important  for  those  engaged  in  formulating  grade  standards 
to  keep  abreast  of  consumer  studies  and  use  them  as  a  guide. 
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Studies  on  preventing  and  limiting  quality  losses  have  been  directed 
mostly  against  spoilage .  However,  many  of  the  means  used  to  prevent  spoil- 
age, such  as  refrigeration,  careful  handling  and  packaging,  also  often  pre- 
serve and  improve  quality  in  the  marketing  channels .  Notable  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  last  10  years  in  the  use  of  gas  storages  for  apples  to 
extend  the  time  certain  varieties  retain  good  q-oality  in  storage.  Use  of 
film  box  liners  to  provide  gas  storage  conditions  for  individual  boxes  of 
pears  has  resulted  from  reseajrch  in  the  last  5  years .  This  method  is  already 
used  for  a  large  part  of  the  crop  in  the  Northwest. 

Preservation  of  foods  by  antibiotics  is  being  tested  extensively  and 
aurepraycin  has  been  approved  for  the  preservation  of  poiiltry  during  the  last 
year.  Sodium  ortho-phenylphenate  is  used  extensively  to  prevent  decay  of 
citrus  fruits,  apples  and  pears  during  marketings  A  number  of  sprout 
inhibitors  have  been  developed  that  are  very  effective  in  controlling  potato 
sprouting  in  storage. 

Important  advances  have  been  made  in  refrigeration  of  food  at  all 
levels --whole sale,  transit,  retail  display  cases  and  in  the  home.  Much  more 
has  become  known  about  the  specific  refrigeration  needs  of  various  products, 
with  resulting  decreases  in  spoilage  and  improvement  in  quality. 

Prepackaging  has  increased  at  both  the  shipping  point  and  retailer 
level.  Better  designed  packages,  more  intelligent  use  of  the  various  kinds 
of  films,  and  better  understanding  of  the  refrigeration  and  ventilation  needs 
have  corrected  many  problems  encountered  in  early  prepacking  attempts .  Proper 
packaging  has  reduced  spoilage  by  reduced  handling  and  giving  better  protection 
from  physical  damage. 

Extensive  studies  on  deterioration  of  frozen  products  \mder  temperature 
conditions  in  storage,  distribution  and  marketing  have  demonstrated  that 
frozen  foods  do  deteriorate  under  certain  commercial  handling  practices . 
Special  attention  is  being  given  to  find  suitable  indices  of  deterioration 
in  quality  caused  by  xinsatisfactory  refrigeration. 

The  final  sessions  were  spent  in  a  discussion  of  the  various  questions 
about  progress  in  the  last  10  years  raised  by  Dr.  Trelogan  in  his  speech  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  workshop. 

It  was  felt  that  the  discussions  during  the  first  sessions  of  the 
appraisal  group  indicated  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
last  10  years  on  the  measurement,  maintenance  and  improvement  of  quality  of 
agricultural  products  in  marketing  channels .  However,  the  research  to  date 
indicates  that  much  more  infoimation  needs  to  be  obtained  and  that  methods 
of  research  in  this  field  need  to  be  improved. 

Because  of  the  extensive  literature  resulting  from  the  large  amoimt  of 
work  being  done  in  marketing  and  closely  related  fields  there  is  need  for 
more  review  articles  and  better  indexing  or  cataloging  of  the  literature. 
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Such  services  would  keep  research  workers  abreast  of  developments  with  the 
least  interference  with  their  research  and  would  enable  them  to  plan  and 
conduct  their  research  more  effectively. 

A  need  was  felt  for  better  compilation  of  data  and  clearer  presentation 
of  the  results  of  the  research  so  as  to  get  more  application  of  the  findings . 
Although  the  desirability  of  technical  publications  was  recognized,  a  need 
was  felt  for  popular  style  articles  directed  to  the  users . 

It  appeared  that  the  results  of  the  research  were  being  put  to  good  use 
by  private  firms,  regulatory  and  service  agencies  if  they  had  a  practical 
application  and  came  to  their  attention.  Cooperators  in  the  tests  had  a 
tendency  to  make  early  use  of  the  findings,  because  they  were  often  familiar 
with  the  work  and  had  early  access  to  the  results.  More  prompt  publication 
and  better  dissemination  probably  speed  the  more  widespread  use  of  the 
research  results.  Extension  workers  could  assist  greatly  in  obtaining 
practical  application.  There  was  particular  concern  over  whether  or  not  the 
results  of  preference  studies  were  called  to  the  attention  of  producers  aind 
shippers  so  as  to  induce  them  to  produce  and  ship  products  and  qualities 
desired  by  the  consumers. 

A  ntomber  of  outstanding  successes  and  notable  failures  in  marketing 
research  were  discussed.  Some  of  the  outstanding  successes  were: 

1.  New  and  better  quality  of  processed  products  as  exemplified  by 
increased  stability  of  dehydrated  potatoes  which  retain  quality 
longer . 

2.  Improved  refrigeration  in  the  retail  stores  and  home  and  deter- 
mination of  specific  refrigeration  needs  of  various  commodities. 

3.  Development  of  improved  chemical  and  other  treatments  to  reduce 
spoilage  and  quality  loss. 

h.     New  applications  of  the  gas  storage  principles  on  the  individual 
box  and  bin  scale. 

5.  Developmeht  and  partial  adoption  of  hog  carcass  grades. 

6.  Noticeable  advances  in  preservation  of  poultry  during  merchandising. 

7.  Advances  in  measurement  of  color  and  flavor. 

Some  notable  "failures"  were: 

^1.  Research  on  new  lettuce  containers  was  obsolete  before  complete 
because  of  change  over  to  fiberboard  cartons  which  was  made 
possible  by  vacuum  cooling. 
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2.  Research  on  loading  methods  for  watermelons  and  cantaloupes  not 
adopted  because  of  opposition  by  segments  of  the  trade  who  were 
interested  in  damage  claim  advantages . 

The  word  failiores  is  placed  in  quotation  marks  because  the  above 
examples  were  actually  successful  research  projects,  but  failed  to  be 
accepted  by  the  trade  for  various  reasons,  some  of  which  could  not  be 
avoided.  Experience  from  these  projects  does  emphasize  the  importance  of 
thorough  consideration  of  various  factors  that  may  make  the  resiilts  obsolete 
in  the  near  future  and  to  present  the  results  in  such  a  way  as  to  forestall 
unjustified  opposition  to  their  acceptance. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  difficulty  in  directing  the  design  and  objectives 
of  research  to  the  problem  of  quality  identification  and  preservation. 

Advances  in  methods  and  techniques  on  quality  factors  and  deterioration 
have  been  facilitated  by  the  rapid  advances  in  biochemistry  and  physics. 
There  also  have  been  improvements  in  survey   methods,  panel  testing  and  statis- 
tical applications .  Measurement  of  consimer  factors  has  not  advanced  as  much 
as  desired. 

The  Agricultviral  Marketing  Act  of  19^6  (Section  203)  seems  to  provide 
adequately  for  work  on  quality  measurement,  maintenance  and  improvement. 
Research  would  be  facilitated,  however,  if  it  provided  more  adequately 
for  a  catalog  service  on  marketing  information. 

The  Group  felt  that  there  were  many  aspects  of  their  problem  that  have 
not  been  covered  adequately.   Information  is  particularly  lacking  in  the 
amount  of  spoilage  that  occiirs  in  retail  stores  and  in  the  home  and  its 
specific  causes.  Such  information  would  be  valuable  in  planning  future 
research. 

In  general  the  research  seemed  to  be  forward  looking.  The  research 
being  done  on  various  quality  aspects  will  furnish  basic  information  that 
will  be  useful  for  many  years  ahead. 

Basic  research  in  the  field  of  quality  measurement,  maintenance  and 
improvement  was  considered  to  deal  with  composition  as  related  to  quality, 
factors  related  to  spoilage  and  loss  of  quality  and  studies  on  consumer 
and  marketing  practices.   It  is  also  concerned  with  the  development  of 
methods  and  tests . 

The  Group  felt  that  there  is  nothing  to  regret  or  apologize  for  in  "eirt 
for  art's  setke"  or  "lilies  or  peacocks."  These  things  nourish  the  spirit 
and  lily  bulbs  and  peacocks  are  edible  and  could  provide  food  in  case  of 
necessity.  As  such,  they  may  be  more  lasting  and  im.portant  than  the 
biologists,  economists  and  others  of  the  Appraisal  Group.   There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  seeking  facts  no  matter  where  they  lead  as  long  as  they 
extend  the  horizons  of  knowledge  or  put  light  where  there  is  darkness.  Much 
basic  research  falls  in  the  class  of  art  for  art's  sake  in  the  opinion  of 
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some  laymen.  Pressures  for'  applied  research  place  serious  limitations  on 
time  and  personnel  available  for  basic  research  that  may  yield  information 
that  woxild  solve  many  practical  problems. 

On  the  final  day,  representatives  of  the  State  Department  of  AgricialtTire 
requested  information  on  how  to  get  research  done  on  urgent  reseaorch  problems. 
After  some  discussion  it  vas  decided  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
meeting  of  research,  extension,  and  state  department  of  agricultiare  workers 
within  the  various  states  to  consider  urgent  problems  that  need  immediate 
research.  In  cases  where  regxilar  personnel  are  already  engaged  in  research 
that  would  be  harmed  if  interrupted  it  was  suggested  that  private  research 
agencies  could  be  used  to  advantage. 

Although  the  Appraisal  Group  represented  many  disciplines,  all  members 
took  active  part  in  the  discussions  and  at  the  conclusion  it  was  felt  that 
all  had  benefited  by  the  exchange  of  information  and  opinions. 
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Consultant's  Report 

Market  development  research  as  defined  by  our  appraisal  group  includes 
as  its  objective  all  of  that  research  designed  "to  assist  in  expanding  the 
demand  for  agricultural  products."   Demand  assiomes  that  price  has  been 
involved  in  a  transaction.  Price  assumes  that  a  good  has  been  sold.  Selling 
normally  implies  that  a  private  marketing  agent  has  handled  the  good  at  a 
profit.  By  this  too  simple  rationalization,  we  may  easily  arrive  at  the 
assumption  that  at  least  most  market  development  research  is  in  some  way 
involved  with  the  private  agents  in  the  marketing  system.  Thus,  we  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  appraisal,  at  least  to  some  extent,  shoxold  be  in  terms  of 
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the  use  of  research  results  by  the  agents  in  the  system  of  getting  our  prod- 
ucts from  the  farm  to  the  consumer.  Since  we  are  dealing  with  the  problems 
of  expanding  demand,  this  means  those  agents  that  are  normally  closest  to  the 
consumer  or  actually  consuraers  themselves.  l«larket  development  research  then 
is  primarily  aimed  at  learning  how  to  sell  more  product. 

V/hy  do  we  need  to  worry  about  sales  efforts  for  ovir   farm  products? 

First,  we  are  faced  with  a  consumer  debt  that  is  higher  than  at  any  time 
in  our  history--an  increase  in  installment  debt  of  about  five  billion  dollars 
since  this  time  last  year  to  a  level  of  total  outstanding  consumer  debt  of 
about  35  billion  dollars.  Payments  on  this  debt  are  fixed  expenses  out  of 
income  that  have  to  be  met  by  consumers  and  are  in  competition  with  food  for 
the  total  consumer's  dollar.  Consumers  are  spending  a  little  over  25  percent 
of  their  income  for  food  now,  but  food  is  about  the  only  flexible  area  of 
expenditure — at  least  it  is  the  largest  area  that  has  any  flexibility.   If  we 
are  going  to  maintain  o\ir  present  proportion  of  expenditure  for  food,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  so  in  competition  with  housing,  particularly  so-called 
low  cost  housing,  fiirniture,  automobiles,  TV  sets,  and  the  like.  We  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  maintain  this  position  without  real  competitive  selling, 
using  as  strong  selling  methods  as  the  vendors  of  other  goods. 

Second,  \7e   have  all  kinds  of  increases  in  expenditures  for  beverages  — 
soft  and  other\^^ise — that  are  in  direct  competition  with  some  of  our  farm 
products.  These  beverage  manufacturers  and  distributors  are  doing  a  real  job 
of  selling  their  products.  We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  maintain  our 
markets,  much  less  expand  them,  imless  we  can  sell  as  well  as  they  can. 

Third,  farmers  as  a  rule  are  involved  in  production,  and  in  selling  only 
at  the  first  stage  from  the  farm.  The  exception  of  course  involves 
cooperative  activities.  There  are  some  excellent  examples  such  as  Sunkist 
and  the  cranberry  growers.  But,  in  general,  most  of  our  products  are  bought 
by  distributors  or  processors  who  handle  a  wide  variety  of  products  and  handle 
our  product  only  in  the  hope  of  gaining  profit  by  its  sale- -which  is  as  it 
should  be.  Even  further,  the  retailer  who  is  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  finally  delivering  our  products  to  the  consumer  also  is  selling  such  a 
variety  of  products  as  children's  books,  magazines,  records,  flowers,  kitchen 
utensils,  cosmetics,  patent  medicines,  and  in  some  instances  standard  items  of 
clothing  such  as  ladies'  stockings  and  men's  socks.  Each  of  these  items  is 
stocked  and  pushed  in  some  relation  to  the  profit  he  mal-ces  from  them  or  in 
relation  to  the  demand  that  he  has  for  them.  He  naturally  pushes  those  prod- 
ucts bearing  the  greatest  chance  for  the  largest  profit.  If  we  expect  him  to 
push  oiir  goods,  \Te   must  in  some  measure  work  toward  the  end  of  the  creation 
of  the  demand  for  oxur  products. 

Then  to  me  the  old  question  of  the  size  of  the  consumer's  stomach  becomes 
somewhat  academic .   It  becomes  necessary  for  us  to  sell  our  products  because 
nobody  else  will  do  it  for  us.   It  becomes  a  question  of  rimning  pretty  fast 
to  stay  where  we  are  and  working  mighty  hard  if  we  are  to  be  out  in  front. 
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How  do  we  in  research  fit  into  this  picture?  V/e  find  ourselves,  whether 
in  the  employ  of  farm  groups,  or  State  or  Federal  research  organizations, 
engaged  in  research  aimed  toward  the  end  of  selling  to  the  final  consumer. 
VJhat  are  some  of  the  prohleras  involved  in  getting  into  this  kind  of  research? 
We  may  be  providing  information  which  may  "be  used  in  selling  Florida  oranges 
in  competition  with  V/ashington  apples,  for  example.   Franld.y,  I  don't  look 
with  disfavor  on  this.  We  are  selling  in  a  competitive  situation  where  we 
may  have  to  assist  each  product  group.  The  fact  of  competitive  products  must 
be  recognized,  but  the  competition  for  the  market  should  not  necessairly  be  a 
limiting  factor  in  our  research. 

Our  research  in  the  past  as  far  as  State  and  Federal  research  is  con- 
cerned has  been  limited  largely  to  providing  information  for  groups  who  are 
engaged  in  selling  activities .  The  Department  has  worked  with  the  National 
Cotton  Council,  the  whole  citrus  industry,  the  American  Dairy  Association,  and 
a  number  of  others.  Ma-x  Brunlc  has  worked  with  the  New  York  apple  group  and 
the  dairy  and  poultry  interests.  A  number  of  other  examples  could  be  cited, 
but  these  have  all  been  aimed  at  helping  partictilar  groups  sell  more  of  their 
products,  and  the  competitive  chips  have  fallen  where  they  may. 

It  is  hard  to  be  general  in  treating  the  appraisal  of  research  in  this 
field.   In  the  first  place,  we  are  dealing  most  of  the  time  ■vrith  the  provision 
of  information  that  helps  management  make  decisions,  and  this  is  somewhat  of  a 
sausage -grinder  process  where  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from  what  area  of  the 
hog  the  final  product  came.  Then,  in  addition,  there  are  side  benefits  from 
research  which  we  may  not  expect  at  times.   For  example,  the  other  day  I  found 
a  large  dairy  organization  using  a  study  of  grapefruit  sections  done  in  the 
Department  last  year  to  obtain  ideas  on   research  methodology. 

A  few  general  comments  about  market  development  research:   In  the  rush  to 
get  projects  under  way  and  to  present  results  to  administrators  and  Congress, 
we  have  neglected  some  basic  areas.  0\ir  methodology  has  not  been  improved  as 
rapidly  as  it  should.   The  techniq.ues  applied  in  many  studies  are  not  adeq.uate. 
The  one  basic  need  is  methodological  research.   It  does  not  necessarily  have 
to  be  labeled  methodology  but  can  be  aimed  in  that  direction.   This  is  an 
area  of  market  research  which  req.uires  imagination  to  a  high  degree.  There 
must  be  harebrained  ideas  floating  around  that  shoiild  be  tested- -just  to  see 
whether  they  might  work--even  though  the  chance  of  success  may  not  be  so  good 
as  if  proven  techniq.ues  are  used. 

V/e  are  working  vrith  problems  that  have  plagued  industry  for  some  time. 
In  many  instances  now  we  are  borrowing  ideas  from  industrial  organizations. 
Should  we  not  consult  with  industry  leaders  in  market  development  research  to 
see  if  we  can  apply  some  of  this  experience?   I  mean,  for  example,  research 
people  in  marketing  and  processing  organizations  plus  private  research  organi- 
zations. There  is  a  lot  of  good  research  going  on  in  industry  along  \rit'h. 
some  bad,  just  as  we  can  find  good  and  bad  research  here. 

I  have  taken  liberties  with  some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  appraisal 
group  in  order  to  present  some  additional  ideas.  For  this  reason,  the 
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folloving  observations  are  entirely  my  responsibility. 

In  discussing  the  value  and  use  of  market  development  research^  I  would 
like  to  put  it  in  four  categories: 

(1)  Market  potential  and  new  products. 

(2)  Consumer  preference,  acceptance,  and  buying  "behavior. 

(3)  Foreign  market  development  (which  I  will  not  comment  on). 
{k)  Promotion  and  merchandising. 

I  will  comment  on  each  of  these  separately. 

1.  Market  potential  and  new  products. 

This  area  covers  two  groups  of  studies:  (a)  industry  potential  studies 
such  as  "market  potential  for  fats  and  oils  in  drying-oil  uses";  and  (b ) 
market  testing  and  market  potential  for  new  or  improved  individual  products. 

The  industry  potential  studies,  of  which  there  have  been  only  a  few, 
have  been  quite  useful  in  appraising  alternative  markets.  For  exaniple,  in 
1951  the  market  potential  for  vegetable  proteins  study  showed  that  fiber 
development  was  a  poor  risk.  Industry  acted  accordingly  as  did  the  Depart- 
ment's researchers  and  directed  funds  into  other  endeavors.  The  drying-oil 
study  indicated  to  industry  some  of  the  problems  involved  in  competition  from 
latex  paints  and  petroleum  derivatives.  Research  is  under  way,  I  understand, 
to  make  drying  oils  from  agricultural  sources  fill  the  industry's  needs.  This 
research  could  have  been  done  by  industry,  but  the  profit  from  latex  paint  may 
be  just  as  great  or  greater  than  in  oil  base.  We  have  to  show  the  manufac- 
turers that  oil  can  do  the  job  and  still  make  the  profit. 

There  are  some  problems  in  this  field  of  activity.  These  studies  of 
necessity  require  the  combined  efforts  of  physical  and  social  scientists.  The 
above  studies  were  not  done  in  the  Department  but  were  done  under  contract, 
partly  because  it  was  the  only  way  to  get  scientists  in  the  various  fields 
together.  They  were  hired  together  under  a  smaller  roof.  This  is  improving, 
and  I  understand  some  studies  are  under  way  with  the  group  approach. 

In  addition  there  are  some  notable  examples  in  the  colleges  where  cross - 
discipline  approaches  are  successful.  We,  economists,  have  been  somewhat  at 
fault  in  this  lack  of  cooperation.  V/e  as  economists  have  at  times  been  prone 
to  criticize  others  for  not  accepting  our  findings  and  at  times  have  even 
tried  to  appraise  problems  from  the  economic  standpoint  of  course — for  the 
physical  scientists  to  work  on. 

Market  testing  -  There  have  been  some  outstanding  examples  of  research 
in  this  area.  The  market  test  of  frozen  grapefruit  sections  in  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  is  an  example.  Another  is  the  work  in  Hawaii.  The  res\ilts  of 
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the  grapefruit  section  study  were  put  directly  into  use  by  industry. 

The  prohlems  in  this  area  are  primarily  brought  about  by  a  lack  of 
experience.  The  combination  of  retail  audit  and  consumer  interviewing  tech- 
niques has  been  successful,  but  the  result  is  a  costly  approach.  Cheaper 
methods  of  testing  would  need  to  provide  information  on  proportion  of  consumer 
buying,  repeat  purchasing,  and  degree  of  substitution  for  existing  products. 

2.  Consumer  preference,  acceptance,  and  buying  behavior. 

There  has  probably  been  more  work  done  under  this  heading  than  in  any 
other  area  of  market  development  research.  There  is  also  a  wide  range  from 
the  ^best  to  the  worst.  In  general,  we  have  placed  a  multitude  of  sins  under 
studies  by  this  name,  and  some  are  probably  still  haunting  us.  The  range  of 
work  extends  from  national  probability  sample  studies  made  on  a  n\amber  of 
products  using  the  best  techniques  to  interviews  of  consumers  testing  papaya 
jam  in  Macy's  Department  Store. 

It  is  impossible  to  evaluate  this  wide  range  of  studies  in  a  short  time 
or  even  to  appraise  its  use.  There  are  numerous  exsmrples  of  good  studies 
which  have  been  used  extensively  in  the  industry.  One  of  the  best  examples  is 
the  cotton  series  undertaken  by  the  Department  and  used  by  the  cotton  trade 
and  the  National  Cotton  Council.  These  included  consiomer  preferences  for 
cotton  goods  of  various  sorts  as  well  as  industrial  preferences  in  wire  insu- 
lation, automobile  fabrics,  awnings,  and  the  like.   Similar  use  has  been  made 
of  potato  work  carried  on  by  the  Maine  Experiment  Station.  These  are  only 
examples . 

If  any  general  conclusions  could  be  dra\m,  I  woiild  say  that  the  studies 
have  been  of  most  value  when  the  researchers  worked  closely  with  an  industry 
group.  In  these  instances  there  is  much  better  understanding  of  problems  on 
the  part  of  the  researchers,  better  londerstanding  of  limitations  to  use  on  the 
part  of  industry  people,  and  better  acceptance  of  the  results.  The  question 
of  how  the  results  will  be  used  has  been  answered  before  the  research  was 
undertalcen.     ...... : 

h.     Promotion  and  merchandising. 


Merchandising  research  has  been  carried  on  in  a  number  of  the  colleges 
and  the  Department.  Most  of  this  work  has  involved  testing  alternative 
methods  and  measuring  consumer  reaction  in  terms  of  sales.  This  is  primarily 
applied  research.  The  results,  if  favorable,  are  taken  up  quickly  and  used. 
We  have  been  able  to  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  why  consumers  react  to  cer- 
tain practices  the  way  they  do.  But,  essentially  we  don't  laiow  the  why  of 
consumer  reaction.  We  don't  in  most  instances  know  who  reacts  to  the 
various  treatments . 

Although  it  will  undoiibtedly  be  necessary  to  continue  retail  merchandis- 
ing studies,  and,  I  think  this  is  desirable,  we  should  aim  in  the  direction  of 
learning  why  people  react  the  way  they  do. 
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In  the  field  of  promotion  and  advertising  we  have  done  less  work.  To  Toe 
sure^  we  have  provided  market  profile  information  to  describe  markets.  We 
have  made  opinion  and  attitude  studies  to  learn  how  best  to  approach  the 
consumer  with  advertising  and  the  trade  with  promotion.  We  have  provided 
consumer  pvirchase  information  to  assist  in. market  appraisal.  We  have  also 
undertal-cen  some  important  studies  that  indicate  consumer  use  of  products  in 
terms  of  frequency,  occasion  of  use,  how  used,  and  where  consumed.  This, 
though,  is  research  for  advertising  and  the  resiilting  material  has  been  used. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  of  research  on 
advertising.  The  Agricultural  Policy  Research  Committee  has  recommended  work 
on  evaluating  programs  of  this  kind.  The  list  of  regional  projects  indicates 
real  interest  in  this  subject.   I  have  entered  into  considerable  discussion  on 
such  topics  since  I  got  here.  There  has  been  little  work  done  in  this  area 
and  almost  none  on  non-brand  approaches.  We  can  make  subjective  appraisals 
from  spotty  and  sketchy  data,  but  there  is  no  real  research. 

Here  is  a  real  challenge  to  you,  to  enter  a  new  field,  where  little 
knowledge  exists,  and  from  an  unbiased  viewpoint  study  resiilts  obtained.  You 
have  been  asked  questions  about  participation,  and  you  should  be  able  to 
provide  information  to  assist  in  making  decisions .  Your  county  agents  are 
undoubtedly  calling  on  you  for  assistance. 

\le   have  undoubtedly  fallen  down  in  keeping  you  informed  about  our 
programs  and  how  we  view  resiilts.  That  we  should  correct. 

One  word  of  caution.  If  you  do  go  into  studies  of  advertising,  be  sure 
that  the  approaches  used  are  based  on  the  best  research  results  available;  in 
addition,  work  on  an  experimental  program  where  comparative  results  can  be 
appraised.  There  are  many  factors  involved  that  defy  quantification. 

I  am  siore  you  will  find  cooperation  from  industry  and  the  advertising 
agencies  if  you  can  give  them  reasonable  assiurance  of  objectivity. 

A  brief  note  on  consimier  panels.  The  consumer  purchase  panel  is  a  tech- 
nique of  research  just  as  is  the  personal  interview,  store  audit,  and  others. 
The  panel  approach  provides  masses  of  data  on  p^Archases  that  can  readily  be 
related  to  family  income  and  composition.   It  may  be  used  to  describe  markets, 
note  changes  in  volume  of  purchase,  rate  of  purchase,  or  proportion  of 
families  buying,  all  related  to  family  characteristics.  The  place  of  purchase 
may  be  specified.  The  resulting  data  may  be  related  to  merchandising  or 
advertising  effort,  changes  in  income,  or  other  external  factors.  In 
instances  where  all  food  purchases  are  obtained  diet  composition  may  be 
studied.  Interrelationships  over  time  in  consuiirption  of  various  foods  may  be 
analyzed . 

The  approach  is  costly.  The  amoimt  of  data  is  tremendous  and  the  prob- 
leras  of  handling  are  of  considerable  magnitude.  There  are  biases  in  any 
approach  to  data  collection  and  this  is  no  exception.  Panel  maintenance  and 
stability  are  problems. 
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Among  the  best  existing  panels  are  the  ones  operated  by  Michigan  State, 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  the  Market  Research  Corporation  of  America.  Tliere 
are  many  others  of  various  kinds  operated  by  newspapers  and  marketing  firms 
in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

Some  needs  for  future  research  in  the  market  development  field. 

The  food  industry  has  little  concept  of  its  institutional  market.  For 
exanrple,  ve  think  about  30  percent  of  our  butter  goes  into  the  institutional 
trade.  VJe  maize   estimates  on  other  products.   They  are  just  estimates,  though. 
What  is  the  magnitude  of  the  market?  How  well  are  we  servicing  it  in  terms  of 
package  size,  food  preparation,  and  delivery?  vVhere  do  various  kinds  of 
institutions  make  their  piurchases?  I-'Iany  smaller  and  medium  sized  restaurants 
malce  a  large  number  of  purchases  through  retail  stores.  This  is  an  increasing 
market  that  accoiants  for  from  15  to  25  percent  of  our  total  food  consumption. 

¥e  need  to  learn  much  more  about  the  relationships  between  profit,  turn- 
over, customer  traffic,  and  sales  volume  on  our  products.  These  need  to  be 
related  to  location  of  displays  and  space  allocation.  In  the  dairy  line,  for 
example,  we  have  two  relatively  high  profit  items  from  the  vie-vrpoint  of  the 
store  manager.   These  are  ice  cream  and  cheese.   Ice  cream  is  nonnally  in  a 
special  case  and  up  front,  close  to  the  checkout.   Impulse  purchase  can  be 
effective.  On  the  other  hand,  cheese  is  back  in  the  rear  corner  of  the  store 
with  traffic  items  such  as  miUc  and  does  not  get  the  benefit  of  its  high 
impulse  rate.  What  is  the  optimum  allocation  of  space  in  the  dairy  case  under 
certain  store  conditions?  What  functions  are  related  to  dairy  case  profit? 
These  examples  apply  just  as  well  to  fresh  produce,  frozen  foods,  and  meats. 
The  retail  trade  will  listen  if  we  can  provide  them  some  answers. 

The  social  psychologist  has  a  lot  to  offer  in  expanding  our  laiowledge  of 
the  consumer  and  his  reactions.  These  people  can  assist  us  in  learning  more 
about  the  consimier's  dec is ion -making  process.   In  addition,  an  understanding 
of  the  social  values  attached  to  our  products  will  go  a  long  way  toward  indi- 
cating how  we  may  best  approach  the  expansion  of  consuniption .  The  use  of  the 
social  psychologist's  techniques  in  an  expanded  pretest  of  attitude  and 
opinion  studies  can  prevent  the  loss  of  large  parts  of  our  interviews.  In 
too  many  instances  we  learn  too  late  that  a  certain  direction  of  q.uestioning 
is  not  productive,  that  costly  time  in  the  interview  is  lost. 

Our  whole  concept  of  the  use  of  foods  needs  to  be  reevaluated.  We  know 
little  of  the  frequency  of  use,  occasion  of  use,  method  of  preparation,  and 
how  served  or  the  interrelationships  between  the  use  of  various  foods.  We 
need"  to  learn  more  about  consumer  menus,  methods  of  meal  planning,  and  their 
concept  of  nutritional  needs. 

A  few  more  observations:  We  have  many  problems  of  communication.  We 
need  to  learn  more  of  the  language  of  management.  Just  a  small  exajnple--A 
few  years  ago  we  went  to  Florida  to  tall:  to  people  in  the  citrus  industry 
about  consumer  purchase  information.  The  consumer  normally  thinl-cs  of  oranges 
in  terms  of  dozens,  so  we  measured  consumer  purchases  in  these  imits.   I  will 
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never  forget  that  first  meeting  \rith   the  industry.  The  audience  was  so  busy 
trying  to  convert  everything  we  said  from  dozens  to  boxes  that  I  don't  thini: 
that  we  got  very  much,  if  anything,  across.  V/e  very  quiclily  learned,  and  then 
the  next  time  we  went  do\m   there  presented  everything  in  terms  of  boxes.  Then 
we  threw  up  our  hands  in  despair  when  we  found  that  the  California  industry 
thought  in  terms  of  carlots.  This  is  a  simple  thing,  but  if  we  can  learn  the 
lingo,  we  can  get  a  foot  in  the  door,  get  cooperation,  and  have  a  better 
chance  of  getting  our  results  used. 

Our  planning  of  research  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  There  are  too 
many  cases  of  the  researchers  dreaming  up  a  problem,  conducting  the  research, 
and  then  wondering  why  the  results  are  not  used.  By  this,  I  don't  mean  that 
the  researcher  should  sit  by  and  wait  for  someone  to  come  along  with  a  problem. 
To  be  truly  effective  the  market  research  has  to  be  done  before  the  market 
decision  has  to  be  made.  This  means  that  the  problems  have  to  be  recognized 
by  the  market  researcher  before  management  sees  them.  The  research  responsi- 
bility then  is  to  know  what  is  going  on  and  what  is  happening.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  real  cooperation  -vjlth  marketing  groups.  Statements  in  published 
reports  that  the  data  should  be  useful  to  industry,  e^ctension  groups,  and  the 
like  co\ild  better  be  in  the  project  statement.  At  times  these  statements  are 
made  without  having  contacted  these  groups  before  the  study  is  finished. 

In  industry,  the  market  research  function  has  a  habit  of  being  set  off  to 
the  side  in  a  separate  organization,  and  this  develops  into  somewhat  of  an 
ivory  tower.  The  researchers  comment  that  management  does  not  call  on  them  to 
help  in  making  decisions  when  they  have  all  of  this  useful  knowledge  at  their 
fingertips .  Then  they  become  critical  of  management  and  get  relegated  to 
positions  of  overgrown  stat  clerks.  Research  is  a  tool  of  management  and  has 
to  be  integrated  with  management  to  be  of  most  value.  Management  has  to  be 
carried  along  in  development  stages  of  research  if  we  are  to  act  on  findings. 
There  are  similar  problems  in  your  dealing  with  industry  groups  in  working  on 
research  problems.  The  closer  you  can  stay  to  management  to  learn  their  prob- 
lems and  for  them  to  learn  yours,  the  more  likely  you  will  be  to  have  your 
results  used  and  have  your  recommendations  accepted. 

From  our  10  years'  experience  vre  can  point  to  outstanding  examples  of 
research  in  the  field  of  market  development.  It  has  grown  from  nothing  to  a 
large  area  since  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act  was  passed.  We  can  also  see 
some  failures.  V7e  have  learned  from  these  failures  in  many  instances  so  that 
they  are  not  total  losses.  We  have  developed  interesting  and  useful  method- 
ology. No  problem  is  exactly  like  the  other,  so  new  techniq.ues  are  req.uired 
at  every  t\irn.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  developing  ways  of  getting 
exactly  what  we  need  to  Icnow.  This,  however,  is  the  challenge.  The  next  10 
years'  success  in  market  development  research  depends  on  how  well  we  accept 
this  challenge. 
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Secretary's  Report 

Market  development  research  is  defined  as  research  to  assist  in  expand- 
ing demand  for  agricultural  commodities.  Included  in  this  general  field  are 
the  following  areas: 

Promotion  and  merchandising. 

Potential  demands  for  new  or  improved  products  and  services. 

Product  development  and  market  testing. 

Consumer  preference,  acceptance,  and  "buying  behavioior. 

Foreign  market  development. 

Domestic  distribution  programs. 

1.   Promotion  and  merchandising. 

Promotion  is  defined  to  include  advertising,  public  relations  activity, 
related  product  activity  (tie-in  advertising),  and  dealer  service  activity. 

Merchandising  is  defined  to  include  point-of-sale  activity  such  as 
location,  display,  packaging,  and  pricing  of  products  at  the  retail  level. 

The  principal  discussion  of  the  group  revolved  around  the  question  of 
advertising.  Research  is  essentially  of  two  types:  one,  to  provide  data  to 
assist  industry  groups  in  developing  effective  advertising  programs;  and,  two, 
to  aid  in  evalxiation  of  the  effectiveness  of  particular  advertising  programs. 

Data  that  may  be  of  direct  assistance  in  the  planning  of  advertising 
programs  would  include  the  following: 

a.  r^iarket  profiles  based  on  consumer  purchase  and  expenditure  swcveys. 

b.  Results  from  household  and  industrial  consumer  use,  attitude,  and 
opinion  surveys. 

c.  Results  from  attitude  and  opinion  surveys  directed  to  retailers  and 
wholesalers,  and  use  and  opinion  surveys  among  institutions. 

d.  Sales  measurement  and  analysis. 

In  general,  a  n\irriber  of  competent  studies  have  been  conducted  by  State 
and  Federal  agencies  in  this  field  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  work  by 
private  agencies.  Results  of  such  research  are  being  increasingly  well 
received  by  industry  groups,  including  agricultural  producer  groups  interested 
in  promoting  the  sale  of  particiJilar  farm  products.  It  is  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  an  expanding  demand  for  this  type  of  research  resiolting  from 
increased  activity  in  promotion  by  agricultural  producer  groups. 
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Evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  particular  advertising  programs,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  "been  virtually  untouched  as  an  area  of  research  by 
agricultural  experiment  stations  and  the  USDA.  Work  conducted  by  advertising 
agencies  has  been  limited  chiefly  to  media  evaluations  and  tests  of  consumer 
remembrance  of  particular  slogans  and  messages.  It  is  realized  that  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  promotional  programs  is  a  hazardous  and  difficvilt 
area  of  research;  but  in  view  of  the  increased  attention  by  agricultural 
producer  groups  to  promotion,  there  is  need  for  such  evaluation  for  publica- 
tion by  public  and  other  reputable  research  agencies.  Generally  spealcing, 
agricultural  producer  groups  are  not  in  a  position  to  conduct  extensive 
research  along  these  lines  themselves.  Yet  it  appears  that  analysis  of  the 
benefits  in  relation  to  costs  for  producer -sponsored  promotional  programs  is 
desirable  as  a  guide  to  producer  groups  in  mailing  investments  in  such  projects. 
Trends  in  product  use  may  be  rising  or  falling;  in  analyzing  benefits  care 
must  be  exercised  to  distinguish  between  these  two  situations  in  assessing 
the  impact  of  promotion  on  demand. 

Recent  developments  in  the  field  of  merchandising  research  have  shown 
considerable  promise.  Trade  awareness  and  acceptance  of  the  possibilities 
arising  from  this  type  of  research  is  increasing.  A  number  of  effective 
controlled  experiments  in  retail  stores  have  been  completed,  covering  such 
subjects  as  packaging  (type  of  material,  package  labeling  and  design,  ravilti- 
ple  sizes  or  weights),  pricing  per  unit  and  multiple  unit,  method  of  display, 
etc.  The  participation  of  agriciiltural  economists  is  relatively  new  in  this 
field.  Further  work  should  be  done  to  explore  the  full  potentials  of  research 
directed  toward  more  effective  merchandising  of  farm  products  at  the  retail 
level.   In  most  instances  reasons  for  consumer  acceptance  of  new  merchandising 
practices  are  not  given  explicitly.  This  is  a  possible  wealcness  of  the  retail 
type  of  experiment.  Usually,  however,  reasons  for  preference  for  one  practice 
over  others  are  inferentially  apparent. 

2.  Potential  demands  for  new  or  improved  products  and  services. 

Basically,  the  objective  of  this  area  of  marketing  research  is  to  expand 
the  demand  for  agricultural  commodities  by  pointing  out  areas  of  economic 
needs  and  opportunities  for  new  or  improved  products,  and  by  market  testing  of 
new  or  improved  products  to  accelerate  commercial  acceptance  of  them.  The 
Capehart  bill,  if  enacted,  wo\ild  require  increased  attention  to  this  area  of 
research,  particularly  with  regard  to  new  industrial  uses  of  farm  products. 

Marketing  research  relating  to  new  or  improved  products  falls  essentially 
into  two  categories:  (l)  the  economic  evaluation  of  areas  where  physical- 
science  research  to  develop  new  or  improved  products  might  have  a  high 
potential  for  success,  considering  practical  economic  and  social  limitations; 
and  (2)  the  market  testing  of  new  or  improved  products  to  determine  commercial 
feasibility  after  the  product  has  been  developed  in  the  laboratory.  A  consid- 
erable amount  of  this  work  is  being  done  by  large  food  processors  and  distribu- 
tors, where  private  patents  usually  are  involved,  but  the  opporttmities  for 
this  type  of  research  in  the  interest  of  agricultural  producer  groups  are  not 
fully  covered  by  private  industry  studies.  Moreover,  the  results  of  most  of 
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such  studies  are  not  usually  reported  to  the  public. 

Methods  currently  in  use  for  obtaining  data  for  market  analysis  related 
to  the  potential  demand  for  new  or  improved  products  incliade  the  following: 
(a)  household  use,  opinion,  and  attitude  surveys;  (b)  family  consumption  and 
expenditure  surveys;  (c)  industrial  use  and  opinion  surveys;  (d)  product  tests; 
(e)  market  tests;  and  (f)  continuous  consumer  panel  reports  of  purchases  of 
food  and  other  agricultural  products.  A  major  problem  with  respect  to  data 
collection  is  to  assiore  adeq.uate  reliability  at  least  cost.  As  an  outgrowth 
of  tliis,  efforts  are  being  made  to  find  ways  of  obtaining  comparable  data  with 
simpler  and  less  costly  methods.  This  involves  methodological  research 
relating  to  data  collection. 

In  the  area  of  analysis  of  the  data  much  improvement  is  needed,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  effects  of  product  innovations  on  the  position  and 
shape  of  the  demand  curve  for  the  product  considered  and  for  related  products. 

The  literature  in  this  field  is  not  extensive.  Two  recent  studies  may  be 
cited  as  examples  of  the  two  categories  mentioned  above,  (l)  The  I-larket 
Potential  for  Fats  and  Oils  in  Diving-Oil  Uses  (MRR  90,  USDA,  1955)  explores 
areas  where  physical-science  research  might  prove  beneficial  in  sustaining 
markets  in  the  face  of  severe  competition  from  non-agriciiltural  raw  materials, 
or  of  expanding  markets  for  drying  oils.   (2)  Frozen  Passion  Fruit  Juice,  An 
Appraisal  of  the  Mainland  Market  Potential  (Hawaii  Agric.  Expt.  Sta.,  Agric. 
Econ.  Report  25;  1955)  presents  results  of  a  market  test  for  this  product  in 
a  selected  mainland  market. 

Both  types  of  studies  have  served  to  point  the  vray  to  solutions  of  prob- 
lems important  to  agriculture.  In  the  case  of  drying  oils,  for  example,  it 
was  determined  that  much  greater  emphasis  must  be  given  to  fundamental  research 
into  the  chemical  structure  and  properties  of  these  oils  if  they  are  to  compete 
successfully  -vd.th  synthetic  materials.  In  the  case  of  frozen  passion  fruit 
juice  an  estimate  of  the  total  mainland  market  potential  was  derived  which  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  extent  to  which  Hawaiian  agriciilture  may  be  diversi- 
fied. Other  studies  of  this  nature  have  had  similar  applications. 

Additional  marketing  research  work  relating  to  new  or  improved  products 
is  vital  to  the  success  of  physical-science  research  efforts  directed  toward 
expanded  utilization  of  farm  products.  The  following  indicate  some  of  the 
areas  in  which  such  research  could  be  profitable: 

a.  To  meet  competition  from  non-agricultural  raw  materials  in 
manufacture, 

b.  To  increase  storability  and  thus  provide  for  year-round  availability 
.  ,   of  perishable  agricultural  products. 

c.  To  increase  convenience  to  the  homemaker. 

d.  To  achieve  greater  product  diversification. 
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e.  To  explore  the  market  for  fundamentally  nev  products  to  expand  levels 
of  living. 

In  this  whole  area  of  work  a  team  approach  is  essential.  Different 
techniques  freq.uently  are  involved  in  determining  potential  demands  for  new  or 
improved  products.  The  skills  of  sampling  statisticians,  marketing  economists, 
and  social  psychologists  are  utilized  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  the 
research.  Physical  science  aspects  also  are  involved,  and  the  technical  advice 
of  chemists,  nutritionists,  and  food  technologists  should  he  eriployed, 
particularly  in  the  planning  of  projects. 

3.  Product  development  and  market  testing. 

Product  innovation  includes  the  development  of  new  products  and  modifica- 
tions of  existing  products.  The  role  of  the  economist  in  assisting  the 
physical-scientist  in  developmental  research  includes  not  only  the  determina- 
tion of  market  potentials  but  also  the  delineation  of  limiting  factors. 
Limiting  factors  would  include; 

a.  Adequacy  and  cost  of  raw  material  supply,  present  and  future. 

h.  Costs  of  processing  including  capital  investment  required  in  relation 
to  potential  sales  volume. 

c.  Costs  of  sales  promotion. 

d.  Price  of  finished  product  in  relation  to  prices  of  competing  products. 

Such  factors  are  of  prime  importance  to  private  firms  in  their  decisions  to 
put  the  new  or  improved  product  into  commercial  production. 

An  important  phase  in  determining  commercial  feasibility  is  the  testing 
of  the  new  or  improved  product  for  consumer  acceptance.  This  frequently  is 
accomplished  in  two  steps:  (l)  by  product  testing,  and  (2)  by  market  testing. 

Product  testing  is  essentially  a  process  of  trying  the  product  out  on  a 
representative  group  of  consumers  to  obtain  their  candid  reactions  as  to  its 
good  and  bad  qualities.  If  undesirable  qualities  are  evident,  further  develop- 
ment research  is  indicated.  After  a  reasonable  degree  of  acceptability  is 
achieved,  the  product  may  be  market  tested  under  commercial  conditions  wherein 
consumers  indicate  their  acceptance  by  actiial  purchases. 

Market  tests  as  conducted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  some 
of  the  experiment  stations  usually  involve  retail  store  audits  to  measure  sales 
of  the  product  and  of  closely  related  products,  and  household  consumer  svirveys 
following  a  period  of  retail-store  exposure  to  the  new  product  to  ascertain 
awareness  of  the  product,  percentage  of  families  buying,  percentage  of  repeat 
purchases,  ways  in  which  the  product  is  used  in  the  home,  and  satisfactions  and 
dissatisfactions  with  the  product. 
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Examples  of  recent  activities  in  this  area  are  found  in  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agrictature  studies  relating  to  product  testing  of  dehydrofrozen  peas  in 
restaurant  use  in  Milwauizee,  and  market  testing  of  frozen  grapefruit  segments 
in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  dehydrated  potato  flalces  in  Bingharaton,  New  York. 

The  possibilities  for  effective  research  in  this  field  are  excellent  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  importance  of  innovation  to  the  continued  gro-vrfch 
of  our  economy  and  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture.   Studies  made  to  date  indi- 
cate that  the  resiilts  of  market  testing  have  distinct  value  to  physical 
scientists  ajid  to  processing  industries  and  through  them  to  farm  producers. 

There  are,  however,  several  problems  to  he  considered  in  further 
development  of  this  field  of  research: 

a.  A  greater  backlog  of  experience  in  product  and  market  testing  is 
needed  before  a  full  appraisal  can  be  made  of  the  effectiveness  of 
such  research. 

b .  There  is  need  for  closer  liaison  between  the  market  and  physical 
research  agencies  and  private  industry. 

c.  Greater  emphasis  on  studies  dealing  with  the  potential  demand  for 
new  products  is  needed  to  assist  the  physical  science  agencies  in  the 
selection  and  oriehtation  of  research  programs. 

d.  Possible  new  and  less  expensive  ways  of  product  and  market  testing 
should  be  explored. 

e.  The  possibility  of  projecting  results  of  studies  in  one  or  two  markets 
to  a  regional  or  national  basis  should  be  investigated. 

f .  The  problem  of  maintaining  long-time  cooperative  arrangements  with 
retail  establishments  is  extremely  difficult,  and  alternative  methods 
such  as  the  use  of  a  continuous  consumer  panel  should  be  considered. 

g.  A  need  exists  to  determine  the  standards  to  be  used  in  the  selection 
of  a  roarket  test  city  or  cities. 

h.  Further  study  needs  to  be  given  to  the  length  of  time  of  tests 

necessary  to  establish  purchase  patterns  including  possible  follovmp 
surveys . 

k.        Consumer  preference,  acceptance,  and  buying  behavior. 

The  over-all  objective  is  to  ascertain  consvuner  attitudes  toward  specific 
agricultural  products  in  the  forms  in  which  they  are  available,  their  uses  of 
such  prodiicts  and  satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions  with  them,  their  attitudes 
toward  foods  in  relation  to  nutritional  loiowledge,  and  other  factors  influenc- 
ing consumers  in  their  buying  behavior. 
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The  follo"wing  types  of  studies  are  included  in  this  general  area  of 
research:   (a)  consumer  use  and  preference  surveys,  (b)  controlled  retail- 
store  e:cperifflents ,  and  (c)  consumption  and  purchase  surveys  using  the  recall 
method  and  the  method  of  continuous  consumer  panel  reporting. 

Such  studies  are  useful  in  several  ways.  Basically,  they  serve  to  extend 
the  field  of  imowledge  relative  to  economic,  social,  and  psychological 
behavior.  More  immediate  applications  are  found  in  the  development  of 
improved  promotional  and  merchandising  programs,  and  in  the  discovery  of 
quality  factors  that  ma,y  have  a  direct  bearing  in  adjustments  in  production 
and  processing  practices.   In  addition,  these  studies  serve  as  a  base  for 
consumer-education  programs,  and  as  a  measure  of  nutritional  status  of  the 
populations  studied. 

In  contrast  to  other  areas  of  market  development  research,  a  relatively 
large  amount  of  worl:  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  consumer  preference,  both 
by  State  experiment  Stations  and  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  A 
series  of  studies  relative  to  use  of  and  attitudes  toward  natural  and  synthetic 
fibers  by  household  and  industrial  consumers  was  initiated  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  several  years  ago  and  is  continuing.   Several  studies  have 
been  done  relating  to  household  consumer  preferences  for  citrus  products, 
including  worl:  on  q^uality  factors.  A  niomber  of  other  studies  have  been  made 
both  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  experiment  stations 
dealing  with  a  wide  variety  of  products,  with  package  types  and  labeling,  and 
with  specific  services.  A  few  studies  have  been  concerned  with  methodological 
problems . 

Consumer  acceptance  studies,  involving  controlled  experiments,  have  been 
less  numerous.  A  series  of  studies  relating  to  consumer  acceptance  of  varying 
qualities  of  beef  is  now  nearing  completion  in  the  Western  States.  Among  other 
subjects  studied  have  been  consigner  demand  for  ripeness  of  peaches,  fatness  of 
pork,  waxed  and  colored  potatoes,  and  eggs  of  various  qualities. 

Consumer  purchase  (ajid  consumption)  surveys  have  been  made  at  irregular 
intervals,  with  most  of  this  work  being  done  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriciiltxrre .  National  surveys   including  both  rural  and  urban  families  were 
made  in  1936  by  the  Department  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  in  19^2 
and  1955  ^y  the  Department.  An  lorban  study  only  was  made  by  the  Department  in 
l^kS.     The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  made  a  national  siirvey  covering  family 
expenditures  for  all  commodities  and  services  in  1950  and  1951^  "the  results  of 
which  are  now  being  published  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  under  a 
foundation  grant.  In  addition  to  these  general  studies  "vrith  wide  geographic 
coverage,  several  commodity-oriented  surveys  have  been  made. 

Another  way  of  obtaining  consumer  purchase  data  is  through  the  use  of 
continuous  reporting  panels  of  cons\imers,  such  as  the  national  panel  of  5^800 
families  reporting  weekly  to  the  Market  Research  Corporation  of  America,  the 
Chicago  panel  of  approximately  TOO  families,  and  the  Lansing,  Michigan,  panel 
of  about  275  families. 
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Retail  store  audits  have  "been  used  to  measure  the  rate  of  product  flow 
into  consumption.  But  data  on  characteristics  of  buying  families  are  lacking, 
and  the  method  is  relatively  e:q)ensive  if  mde-scale  commodity  or  geographic 
coverage  is  to  he  achieved. 

Despite  the  considerable  amount  of  work  done  in  this  area  of  market 
development  research,  a  great  deal  more  might  he  done  profitably.  Demand  for 
inforraation  is  increasing  as  possible  applications  become  better  Imoi/n.   The 
workv  as  a  whole  has  been  reasonably  adequate,  although  certain  shortcomings  in 
method  and  scope  are  apparent. 

Sampling  techniq,ues  are  well  developed. 

Questionnaire  design  presents  problems,  particiilarly  where  research 
workers  are  called  upon  to  undertalie  such  work  -trtthout  having  had  adequate 
experience  in  it.   The  need  for  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to  this  problem 
is  evident.  Assistance  from  home  economists  and  production  scientists,  as 
well  as  from  social  psychologists,  should  be  sought  in  every  instance.  The 
sociologist  or  psychologist,  for  e::ample,  can  be  extremely  helpful  not  only  in 
question  wording  but  in  developing  new  concepts  and  techniques,  such  as  the 
use  of  projective  techniques  or  of  attitude  scales. 

The  success  of  any  siurvey  hinges,  in  the  final  analysis,  on  the  thorough- 
ness and  care  with  which  the  field  work  is  done.  This  requires  skillful 
supervision  and  careful  training  of  interviewers  and  enumerators. 

In  many  instances,  consvLLtation  with  scientists  of  other  disciplines  "tri.ll 
assist  in  the  interpretation  of  survey  results. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  in  the  operation  of  controlled  experiments 
in  retail  stores  to  determine  consumer  acceptance,  is  to  obtain  management 
cooperation  over  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  permit  measurement  of  repeat 
purchases. 

vJith  regard  to  scope,  it  is  suggested  that  a  moi-e  systematic  approach, 
involving  all  interested  research  agencies,  be  errrployed  in  studies  of  specific 
areas  of  research,  such  as  studies  of  consiimer  preferences  for  quality  factors 
in  relation  to  grade  standards  and  of  consumer  acceptance  in  the  market  place 
of  products  of  various  qualities.  Another  area  where  a  systematic  approach 
might  be  employed  is  in  the  study  of  food  habits  and  attitudes  toward  food  and 
nutrition . 

It  was  emphasized  in  the  discussion  that  consultation  with  affected 
industry  groups  is  essential  in  determining  real  problems  for  solution  by 
research  and  also  in  facilitating  acceptance  of  the  research  results  by 
industry. 

The  area  of  "motivation  research"  was  discussed  briefly.   The  techniques 
of  this  method  of  research  and  the  validity  of  its  results  are  not  sufficient- 
ly well  established  to  permit  adequate  appraisal  in  the  agricultioral  marketing 
field. 
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5.  Foreign  market  development 

The  importance  of  foreign  markets  to  the  welfare  of  U.  S.  agriculture  was 
pointed  out.  The  product  of  a'bout  1  acre  in  10  is  now  exported.  Roughly, 
one-half  the  tallow  produced  is  exported;  one-third  the  cotton,  wheat,  rice, 
and  lard;  one-fourth  the  tobacco,  soybeans,  and  grain  sorghums;  and  one-fifth 
the  feed  grains. 

The  availability  of  food  in  world  markets  is  at  an  all-time  high. 
Nevertheless,  several  factors  are  favorable  to  large  exports  of  U.  S.  farm 
products.  These  are: 

a.  International  trade  in  farm  products  is  expanding. 

b.  World  living  standards  are  rising,  with  a  resultant  strong  demand  for 
products  to  improve  diets  including  animal  products,  fats  and  oils, 
animal  feeds,  fruits,  and  processed  foods. 

c.  Most  foreign  countries  have  dollars  to  increase  food  imports 
somewhat . 

d.  Prices  of  farm  products  in  almost  all  food  importing  countries  are 
higher  than  the  landed  costs  of  U.  S .  products . 

e.  Many  desirable  processed  commodities  are  not  produced  in  foreign 
countries . 

Other  factors  serve  to  limit  U.  S.  exports.  These  are: 

a.  Protectionism. 

b.  Bilateralism  to  promote  exports. 

c.  Priority  allocation  of  foreign  exchange  for  capital  goods. 

d.  Quarantine  and  sanitary  regulations. 

e.  Inadeq.uate  merchandising  organization  for  some  U.  S.  products. 

f.  Failure  to  introduce  some  potentially  marketable  products. 

g.  Failure  to  develop  foreign  marketing  machinery  and  procedures 
including  methods  of  financing,  notably  for  milk,  poultry,  and 
breeding  animals. 

h.  Food  habits  in  some  foreign  co\intries  preclude  the  use  of  some  U.  S. 
products,  e.  g.,  lard  in  Italy  where  olive  and  other  vegetable  oils 
are  predominantly  used, 

i.  U.  S.  standards  and  grades  are  not  always  acceptable  in  foreign 
markets . 
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j .  Rising  ocean  freight  costs  are  adversely  affecting  the  competitive 
position  of  U.  S.  farm  products  in  foreign  markets. 

k.  In  many  instances  facilities  in  foreign  markets  are  inadequate,  i.e., 
refrigeration,  storage,  processing. 

Despite  these  limitations,  most  U.  S.  fann  products  are  competitive  with 
farm  products  produced  in  importing  countries.  They  are  also  competitive  with 
products  produced  in  other  exporting  countries,  except  for  wheat,  cotton,  rice, 
dairy  products,  peanuts,  and  primal  cuts  of  "beef  and  pork.  Because  of  the 
hardness  of  the  dollar,  the  U.  S.  is  a  "residual  supplier"  of  imports  in  all 
countries.  Thus  a  decrease  in  foreign  demand  for  farm  products  falls  with 
unus\ial  severity  on  such  U.  S.  export  commodities  as  cotton.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  expanding  demand  places  the  U.  S.  in  an  unusually  favorable  position 
with  respect  to  exports  of  oils,  feeds,  and  most  animal  products.  Certain  of 
our  products  are  joint  products  which  are  not  completely  acceptable  in  the 
U.  S.  market,  and  therefore  must  be  exported,  e.g.,  lard,  tallow,  and  edible 
offal.   Other  U.  S.  products  \rit'h   a  technological  addition  have  a  competitive 
advajitage  in  foreign  markets,  e.g.,  recombined  milk,  powdered  butter,  hydro- 
frozen  meat,  dried  eggs,  crystallized  fruit  and  vegetable  juices,  cake  mixes, 
and  sterile  products . 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
maintains  86  attaches  in  ^6   foreign  posts,  conducts  a  certain  amoumt  of 
foreign  trade  policy  analysis,  is  engaged  in  foreign  trade  promotion  and  in 
certain  government  foreign  trade  programs,  and  conducts  studies  of  foreign 
competition  and  demand  for  specific  farm  products.  Nevertheless,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  foreign  agricultural  trade  problem  is  so  great  that  much  additional 
study  is  required.  Areas  for  more  penetrating  analysis  are  as  follows: 

a.  Evaluation  of  CCC  administrative  pricing  policies  on  exports  of  corn, 
sorghums,  cotton,  dairy  products,  wheat.   Small  grains  are  now 
exported  at  the  expense  of  corn,  for  example.   Is  this  an  uneconomic 
operation? 

b.  Evaluations  of  the  effect  of  Government  export  programs  under  Public 
Law  kQO,   the  barter  program,  voluntary  relief  program.  Are  these 
programs  needed?  V7ill  the  machinery  set  up  make  it  impossible  to 
withdraw?  Are  we  getting  anywhere,  impairing  markets,  or  gaining 
friends? 

c.  Evaluations  of  government  sponsored  market  development  projects,  such 
as  participation  in  trade  fairs,  demonstration  centers,  cooperative 
work-  -vri. th  industry  groups  for  promotion,  and  foreign  market  research. 
Are  these  worth  the  expenditures? 

d.  Evaluation  of  the  effect  of  U.  S.  resource  contributions  to  the 
economic  development  of  foreign  coimtries  on  consi:miption  of  farm 
products . 
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e.  Evaluation  of  total  demand  prospects  for  a  few  years  ahead  for  major 
export  commodities. 

f.  Evaluations  of  country  situations.  Ifliat  is  of  significance  to  U.  S. 
export  commodities?  How  can  they  be  introduced  and  sustained,  e.g., 
recombined  milk  where  processing  facilities  are  now  lacking? 

g.  Evaluations  of  adeq,uacy  of  foreign  marketing  procedures.  For  cotton 
and  meats,  for  example,  sales  are  made  to  primal  buyers  -  brokers, 
wholesale  importers  -  with  no  attempt  to  assist  in  selling  to 
foreign  consumers.  Is  this  adequate  to  roaximize  exports? 

6.  Domestic  distribution  programs. 

A  brief  discussion  was  held  concerning  domestic  distribution  programs  for 
food  products.   These  programs  include  the  National  School  Lunch  Program,  the 
Special  School  Milk  Program,  direct  distribution  of  CCC  stocks  through  State 
and  local  welfare  agencies,  and  the  Plentiful  Foods  Program.  In  addition,  the 
Congress  has  required  USDA  to  make  a  report  on  a  food  stamp  plan  or  similar 
program  for  distribution  of  future  surplus  production  to  needy  persons  so  as 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  commodities  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Several  of  the  State  departments  of  education  in  195^-55^  with  aid  of 
Federal  grants,  made  rather  hurried  studies  of  the  effects  of  the  Special 
School  Milk  Program  on  consviraption  of  milk  in  schools.  A  few  State  experiment 
stations  are  now  engaged  in  further  studies  of  the  program,  and  the  l^DA  will 
shortly  complete  an  intensive  study  of  various  factors  affecting  milk 
consumption  in  the  St.  Louis  and  Los  Angeles  public  schools. 

After  10  years  of  operation  and  general  public  acceptance,  participation 
of  children  in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program  is  estimated  at  only  30 
percent.  A  study  is  in  the  initial  stages  in  USDA  to  determine  the  factors 
associated  with  non-participation  of  schools  and  of  school  children  in  the 
program. 

Results  of  the  national  food  consumption  siarvey  conducted  jointly  by  ARS 
and  AMS  in  the  spring  of  1955  will  be  published  in  detail  beginning  in  the 
fall  of  1956.  Many  special  studies  will  be  possible  using  these  data.  One 
study  will  be  concerned  with  the  measurement  of  income  elasticities  of  demand, 
at  various  income  levels,  for  all  major  food  products.  Pvcsults  of  such 
studies  will  have  value  in  delineating  family  areas  where  distribution  programs 
might  have  most  value,  and  where  private  company  merchandising  and  promotional 
efforts  would  yield  additional  dividends. 

The  many  aspects  of  distribution  programs  offer  fruitful  areas  for 
fujrther  usef\al  research. 
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,-  •  .i  *  Consultant's  Report 

Our  appraisal  group  limited  its  discussion  of  the  broad  topic  assigned 
to  it  to  policy  and  programs  directly  affecting  marketing  functions  and 
processes.  Even  so,  the  group  suggested  a  large  nianber  of  specific  problems 
on  which  research  is  needed.  Needs  fall  into  two  categories:  Policy  research 
proper  and  contributory  research. 

Policy  research  proper  directly  applies  to  a  problem  that  is  being  dealt 
with  by  public  action  or  for  which  public  action  is  considered.  Analysis  of 
probable  consequences  of  alternative  courses  of  action  for  dealing  with  a 
policy  problem  is  one  form  of  such  research.  Another  is  research  on  the 
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effectiveness  of  an  actual  program  in  achieving  objectives  that  interested 
groups  or  society  as  a  whole  might  have  for  it.  Still  another  is  operations 
research,  where  the  merits  of  a  program  are  not  at  issue  but  some  problem 
arising  in  the  conduct  of  the  program  needs  solution. 

Research  on  actual  or  alternative  programs  can  seldom  go  all  the  way  in 
reaching  conclusions  as  to  what  shoiild  be  done.  Action  can  be  scientifically 
judged  only  for  its  effectiveness  in  achieving  particular  ends;  decision  as 
to  which  ends  are  desirable  almost  always  involves  value  judgments  that  the 
economist  cannot  make  for  society  at  large.  But,  informed  by  the  results  of 
policy  research,  individuals  can  decide  for  themselves  what  course  should  be 
followed;  and  the  policy  actually  followed  is  determined  through  the 
political  process. 

Contributory  reseeirch  provides  the  materials  needed  for  policy  research 
proper.  Descriptive  research  (channels  of  trade,  margins,  competitive  situa- 
tion), analysis  of  structural  relations  (price  and  income  elasticities  of 
demand  etnd  supply  elasticities,  etc.),  development  of  new  or  improved  method- 
ologies, and  collection  of  appropriate  data  are  included.  Most  of  the  needed 
contributory  research  must  be  at  hand  when  policy  research  is  undertaken. 
Tne  deficiencies  of  contributory  research  in  limiting  the  success  of  policy 
research  proper  hardly  can  be  over  emphasized. 

Review  of  research  on  marketing  implications  of  general  price  support 
programs  (one  area  within  the  field  defined  by  the  group)  has  been  scattered 
and  scanty.  More  success  has  been  achieved  in  describing  programs  and  in 
generalized  reasoning  about  their  likely  consequences  than  in  pinning  down 
the  results  actually  attributable  to  them  and  in  evaluating  these  against 
various  objectives.  There  have  been  few  analyses  of  programs  from  the  stand- 
point of  marketing  functions  and  processes,  although  such  an  approach  should 
be  useful. 

In  the  area  of  market  expansion  programs,  contributory  research  such  as 
food  consumption  studies  have  been  so  directly  useful  that  they  deserve 
special  mention.  Some  use  has  been  made  of  the  opportunity  for  experimental 
research  in  connection  with  the  special  school  milk  program.  The  extent  to 
which  programs  have  substituted  donated  food  for  food  that  woiild  have  been 
purchased  anyway  probably  co\ald  be  determined  with  some  success,  but 
opportunities  to  do  such  research  have  not  been  exploited. 

Much  research  has  been  done  relating  to  milk  marketing  orders.  Its 
volume  has  been  sufficient  that  much  of  it  fits  together  in  a  program  of 
research  whose  total  value  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  parts.  This  is  in  contrast 
to  some  areas  where  an  isolated  study  has  little  value  for  want  of  others  to 
which  it  can  be  related.  There  may  be  danger  of  too  much  operations  research 
on  milk  marketing  orders  at  the  expense  of  appraisal  and  of  looking  ahead  at 
emerging  problems.  Except  for  some  work  at  California,  little  research  has 
been  done  on  or  for  fruit  and  vegetable  marketing  agreements. 
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Regulatory  prograjns  affecting  marketing  also  have  been,  in  general,  a 
neglected  area.  Transportation  regulations  probably  have  been  most  important 
and  have  received  most  attention.  Some  work  has  been  done  on  health 
regTJlations  for  milk. 

Two  general  comments  remain.  Too  much  research  is  not  published  where 
it  ^d.11  be  generally  available  and  widely  useful.  Many  of  the  less  elaborate 
but  significant  studies  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  are  interred 
in  the  files  after  an  immediate  administrative  need  has  been  met.  Much 
milk  marketing  research  is  smothered  in  a  mountain  of  heeirings  records. 
Finally,  policy  research  touches  on  highly  controversial  areas.  Researchers 
need  reasonable  administrative  support  and  the  exercise  of  their  own  good 
sense.  A  great  deal  depends  on  how  this  research  is  presented  and  explained 
to  the  public. 

Secretary's  Report 

Research  in  these  general  areas  inevitably  involves  what  is  generally 
described  as  "policy  research,"  with  its  many  varying  interpretations.  Many 
of  the  results  of  research  in  these  areas  have  been  as  a  byproduct  of  research 
efforts  addressed  to  nonpolicy  questions.  A  number  of  the  strictly  policy 
type   of  research  projects  in  the  areas  have  been  made  at  the  request  of  the 
Congress  or  other  agencies  of  a  State  government.  Frequently,  this  has 
meant  that  the  research  was  of  the  "crash"  variety  and  narrowed  to  the  speci- 
fic objective(s)  designated  by  the  requesting  authority.   In  recent  years, 
however,  some  regional  projects  have  lead  to  research  findings  which  cover 
the  effects  of  programs  relating  to  market  prices  and  distribution.  Some 
examples  are  the  studies  on  potatoes,  dry  beans,  tobacco,  and  the  current 
North  Central  regional  project  on  grains. 

Compared  with  the  vast  amount  of  research  needed  relating  to  policy  and 
programs,  relatively  little  has  been  accomplished  to  date.  A  number  of  rea- 
sons for  this  paucity  of  research  were  advanced: 

(1)  From  the  end  of  World  War  II  lintil  after  the  Korean  War,  demand 
generally  was  strong  relative  to  available  supplies,  and  marketing 
problems  arising  from  Government  action  were  often  minimized  or  their 
solutions  were  postponed.  In  the  past  3  or  ^4-  years  the  magnitude 

of  problems  has  been  increasing,  and  at  the  same  time  by  virtue  of 
authorization  under  the  Agricultural  Research  and  Marketing  Act, 
greater  resources  have  been  made  available. 

(2)  Generally  the  basic  information,  including  supporting  and  contri- 
butory research,  has  been  lacking.  Along  with  this  has  been 
inadequately  developed  methods  for  conducting  policy  research. 
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(3)  In  maximizing  the  use  of  research  resources,  administrators 
frequently  have  guided  research  tovard  other  areas. 

(k)     There  is  a  feeling  by  some  analysts  that  entrance  of  researchers 
into  the  policy  field  is  hindered  by  the  ever-present  possibility 
that  resources  may  be  withdrawn  in  case  of  unfavorable  recaption 
of  results  from  any  one  project.  Several  persons  in  this  work 
group  expressed  concern  about  this  situation  and  its  implications, 
while  recognizing  that  the  first  three  reasons  probably  were  at 
least  as  important  in  explaining  why  more  research  has  not  been 
conducted  in  this  field. 


Important  Points  to  Consider  in  Judging  and  in  Planning 

Research  Relating  to  Price  and  Distribution  Effects 

of  Public  Policies  and  Programs 

The  following  specific  points  were  agreed  upon  as  being  important  in 
appraising  past  research  and  for  planning  future  research  in  the  policy  area: 

(1)  Relevance  of  the  research  to  the  marketing  problem;  that  is,  is 
the  research  problem  significant?  Some  research  projects  have 
given  results  wide  of  the  announced  objective  apparently  because 
of  inadequate  definition  of  the  problem  initially. 

(2)  Has  the  research  been  designed  on  the  assumption  of  a  stationary 
or  developing  economy'" 

(3)  V/as  the  research  project  tailored  to  the  amoimt  of  funds  forth- 
coming; or  due  to  the  instability  of  staffing,  were  funds  not  made 
available  on  a  sufficient  scale? 

(k)     Some  research  projects  seem  to  be  concerned  with  description  of 

past  events  as  an  end  in  itself.  Descriptive  research  with  impli- 
cations for  its  future  use  is  an  important  part  of  the  contributory 
research  and  should  be  better  supported. 

(5)  Was  the  research  competently  conducted  so  that  any  conclusions  are 
justified? 

(6)  In  deciding  on  methods  to  be  employed,  have  research  standards 
been  adequate? 

(7)  Have  the  research  results  been  related  to  other  active  or 
completed  projects? 

The  following  general  comments  were  made: 

(1)  There  is  need  for  more  complete  data  on  producer's  and  consumer's 
response  to  price  and  other  influences. 
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(2)  In  order  that  a  researcher  could  more  expeditiously  survey  the 
published  results  relating  to  his  area,  it  would  be  well  if  he 
could  have  access  to  a  central  file — e.   file  of  both  active  and  com- 
pleted projects.  This  should  cover  not  only  those  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  Federal  funds,  but,  also,  to  the  fullest 
extent  possible,  those  conducted  \inder  the  authorization  of  State 
or  private  funds . 

(3)  To  make  policy  research  results  more  useful,  many  of  them  must  be 
presented  in  a  more  readable  manner;  where  possible  illustrations 
shoiild  be  presented  so  that  users  of  the  results  can  substitute 
later  data  in  the  formulas  or  tables  and  thereby  bring  the  whole 
study's  results  up  to  date. 

(h)     There  is  a  continuing  need  for  work  on  principles  and  policy 
research  methodology  as  well  as  on  current  problems. 

Research  on  Public  Policies  Divided 
into  Four  Major  Categories 

In  one  way  or  another,  activities  of  practically  every  Government  agency 
have  some  effect  on  market  prices  and  distribution  of  agriciiltural  commodities. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  work  group's  deliberations,  research  relating  to 
distribution  and  pricing  were  divided  into  four  major  categories: 

(1)  Research  relating  to  marketing  implications  of  price  maintenance 
types  of  farm  programs . 

(2)  Research  relating  to  regulation  of  markets  and  provisions  of  cer- 
tain marketing  services  (for  example.  Commodity  Exchange  Authority, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Packers  and  Stockyard  Act  of  USDA, 
Food  and  Drug  Regulations,  etc.). 

(3)  Research  concerning  programs  to  expand  markets,  both  domestic  and 
' "   foreign  outlets . 

{h)     Research  concerned  \rith   Federal  and  State  marketing  agreements  and 
...  Qj^^ers.  At  present  these  are  confined  to  milk,  fruits,  and 
vegetables. 

Under  each  of  the  above  four  points  the  appraisal  group  listed  resiilts 
of  research  projects  which  could  be  thought  of  at  the  time  by  members  of  the 
group.  Unfortunately,  very  few  of  the  reports  were  remembered  with  sufficient 
clarity  that  they  can  be  criticized  thoroughly  and  fairly.   In  general,  how- 
ever, the  group  seemed  to  agree  that  the  research  that  had  been  completed  was 
of  reasonably  good  quality  v^ith  surprisingly  few  exceptions.   The  shortcomings 
took  the  form  of  insiifficient  projects.   Therefore,  after  listing  the  results 
which  have  become  available  in  each  of  the  four  different  fields,  the  group 
proceeded  to  list  major  projects  in  need  of  research  attention  in  the  near 
future.   These  are  listed  for  each  group  after  the  results  of  research. 
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Research  concerning  market  implications  of  price  (or  income)  maintenance 
types  of  farm  programs 

A.  A  partial  list  of  publications  or  other  forms  of  research  results 

1.  Storage  of  Pea  Beans  in  Michigan  and  Indiana.  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service,  May  1956. 

2.  A  Study  of  Alternative  Methods  for  Controlling  Farm  Milk 
Production  and  Supporting  Prices  to  Farmers  for  Milk  and 
Butterfat.  84th  Congress,  1st  Session,  U.  S.  House  Document 
No.  57,  Washington,  1955. 

3 .  A  Study  of  Various  Two-Price  Systems  of  Price  Support  and 
Marketing  Which  Coiild  be  Made  Applicable  to  Rice.  84th 
Congress,  1st  Session,  U.  S.  House  Document  No.  100,  Washington, 
1955. 

k.  (a)  An  Economic  Analysis  of  the  Impact  of  Goverrmient  Programs 
on  the  Potato  Industry  of  the  United  States.  By  Roger  W. 
Gray,  Vernon  L.  Sorenson,  and  Willard  W.  Cochrane.  North 
Central  Reg.  Pub.  No.  42,  Technical  Bulletin  211,  June  1954, 

(b)  Price  Supports  and  the  Potato  Industry.  Same  as  above. 

North  Central  Reg.  Pub.  No.  43,  Minn.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull. 
424,  January  1954.   (A  popular  summary  of  Tech.  Bull.  211). 

5 .  A  Study  of  Alternative  Methods  for  Controlling  Marketing  of 
Bur  ley  Tobacco.  84  th  Congress,  1st  Session,  U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  November  1955' 

6.  Johnson,  Glenn  L.   Bur ley  Tobacco  Control  Programs- -Their  Over- 
All  Effect  on  Production  and  Prices,  1933-50.  Ky.  Agr.  Expt. 
Sta.  Bull.  580,  February  1952. 

7.  Hoos,  Sidney.   "Relations  between  Agricultural  Price  Policy  and 
Marketing  Research,"  Journal  of  Farm  Economics .  Augiist  1951^ 
pp.  357-68. 

8.  Working-,  Holbrook.  "Price  Supports  and  the  Effectiveness  of 
Hedging,"  Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  December  1953^  PP-  8II-I8. 

9.  Reserve  Levels  for  Storable  Farm  Products.  A  Study  of  Factors 
Relating  to  the  Determination  of  Reserve  Levels  for  Storable 
Farm  Products.  82d  Congress,  2d  Session,  U.  S.  Senate  Docimient 
No.  130,  Washington,  1952. 

10.   (a)  Steele,  Donald  C.   "Stocks  and  Stability,"  Journal  of  Farm 
Economics,  August  1952,  pp.  369-77- 
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(b)  Stine,  0.  C  "The  Impact  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Operations  on  Farm  Market  Prices  and  Market  Channels," 
Journal  of  Farm  Economics,  November  1950,  pp.  931-^2. 

11.  Heisig,  Carl  P.  "Long  Range  Prospects  for  Agrici-ilture,  Long 
Range  Production  Prospects  and  Problems,"  Journal  of  Farm 
Economics,  December  1953>  PP-  7^^-53' 

B.  Problems  in  need  of  attention 

1.  Problems  of  surplus  market  facilities.  Is  this  a  long-term 
problem? 

a.  Technical  obsolescence  as  compared  \d.th  excess  capacity 

from  shrinkage  of  markets 

b.  Alternative  uses  for  excess  facilities 

c.  Markets  for  new  products,  supplies  of  which  are  increased 
as  a  result  of  policy  decisions 

d.  Popiilation  or  employment  problems  as  a  result  of  policy 
decisions  to  increase  or  decrease  emphasis  on  a  commodity 

2.  Effect  of  price  support  on  quality  and  t^'pe  of  production 

a.  Demand  studies  needed  by  quality,  grade,  or  uses 
7t  -.   ■  ■  . 

b.  Studies  needed  as  to  the  effect  of  quality  on  the  market 

3 .  Effect  of  price  support  programs  on  relocation  of  industry  and 
.,  . .    volume  of  certain  products 

h.     Effect  of  price  support  programs  on  utilization  of  the  commodity 
studied  and  of  other  commodities 

5«  Effects  of  Government  programs  on  inventory  policies  of  private 
firms,  on  production  or  processing 

6.  Effect  of  price  support  programs  on  futures  markets 

General  comment.-  In  this  general  area,  particularly,  there  appeared  to 
have  been  made  a  large  nimiber  of  studies  within  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  were  made  for  purposes  of  program  administration  but  have  not 
been  distributed.   Obviously,  it  is  not  possible  to  attempt  to  appraise  these. 

II.  Research  concerned  vd.th  State  eind  Federal  marketing  and  orders 

A.  A  partial  list  of  publications  or  other  forms  of  research  results 
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1.  Mehren,  George  L.  Federal  Marketing  Programs  for  Fruits  and 
Vegetables,  Major  Provisions  of  the  Law,  the  Administration, 
Regulations  emd  the  Orders.  Giannini  Foundation  of  Agr.  Econ., 
Mimeo  Rpt.  100,  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  Dec.  19^9. 

2.  (a)  Gray,  Roger  W.,  Sorenson,  Vernon  L.,  and  Cochrane,  Willard  W. 

An  Economic  Analysis  of  the  Impact  of  Government  Programs 
on  the  Potato  Industry  of  the  United  States.  North  Central 
Reg.  Pub.  No.  ii-2.  Tech.  Bull.  211,  Jujie  195^. 

(b)  Gray,  R.  V/.,  Sorenson,  V.  L.,  and  Cochrane,  W.  W.  Price 
Supports  and  the  Potato  Industry.   North  Central  Reg.  Pub. 
No.  Us,  Minn.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  k2k,    January  195^. 
(a  popiilar  summary  of  Tech.  Bull.  211.) 

3.  Questions  and  Answers  on  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Orders.  U.  S. 
Dept.  A^r.,  Agricioltural  Marketing  Service,  January  195^' 

k.      (a)  Freerayer,  Glenn  W.  History  and  Analysis  of  Milk  Supply 
Problems  in  the  St.  Louis  Market.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Prod. 
&  Mktg.  Adm.,  1950. 

(b)  Harris,  Edmond  S.,  and  Blum,  Joel  L.  Federal  Regulation 
of  Milk  Marketing  in  the  Duluth- Superior  Area.  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  Prod.  &  Mktg.  Adm.,  August  1951- 

(c)  Swantz,  Alexander.  Economic  Effects  of  Federal  Regvilation 
of  the  Minneapolis -St.  Paul  Flxiid  Milk  Market.  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  Wo.  11,  May  1952. 

(d)  Swantz,  Alexander.  Federal  Regulation  of  Fluid  Milk 
Marketing  in  the  Clinton,  Quad  Cities,  and  Dubuque  Marketing 
Areas.  U.  S.  Dept.  A^r.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  No.  37,  April  1953- 

(e)  Foelsch,  Gertrude  G.  An  Analysis  of  Federal  Court  Decisions 
Relating  to  the  Marketing  of  Fluid  Mlk.  Wis.  Agr.  Expt. 
Sta.  in  coop,  with  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  (nearing 
completion). 

5-  (a)  Spencer,  Leland,  and  Christensen,  S.  Kent.  Milk  Control 
Programs  of  the  Northeastern  States .  Part  I .  Fixing  of 
Prices  Paid  and  Charged  by  Dealers.  Northeast  Reg.  Pub. 
No.  21,  N.  Y.  (Cornell)  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  908. 

(b)  Spencer,  Leland,  and  Christensen,  S.  Kent.  Milk  Control 
Programs  of  the  Northeastern  States.   Part  II.  Adminis- 
trative and  Legal  Aspects,  and  Coordination  of  State  and 
Federal  Regulation.  Northeast  Reg.  Pub.  No.  23,  N.  Y. 
(Cornell)  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  918. 
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6.  California  Agricioltioral  Marketing  Programs.  Calif.  Dept.  Agr. 
Bull.,  Vol.  XLV,  No.  1,  January-March  I956. 

7.  Report  of  the  Federal  Milk  Order  Study  Committee  on  Its  Review 
of  the  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Order  Program.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr., 
October  195^- 

8.  (a)  A  Recommended  Basis  of  Pricing  Class  I  Milk  in  the  Boston 

Market.  A  report  by  the  Boston  Milkshed  Price  Committee, 
19^7. 

(b)  Pricing  Class  II  Milk  in  the  Boston  Market.  A  report  by 
the  Boston  Class  II  Price  Committee  appointed  by  the  Market 
Administrator,  February  1951 • 

(c)  Report  of  the  New  York  MiJ-kshed  Price  Committee.   Report  to 
the  Market  Administrator,  New  York  Metropolitan  Milk  Mktg. 
Area,  19^9- 

(d)  Report  of  the  New  York  Milkshed  Committee.   Report  to  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Markets,  195^* 

(e)  March,  Robert  W.  The  Pricing  of  Surplus  Milk  in  the 
Chicago  Market.  U.  S.  Prod.  &  Mktg.  A.dm.,  19^9- 

9.  Study  of  the  Dairy  Industry.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Dairy  Products  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of 
Representatives,  84th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Washington,  1955- 

10.  Bressler,  R.  G.,  Jr.,  and  Clarke,  D.  A.,  Jr.   "Resale  Milk 
Price  Control,"  Journal  of  Farm,  Economics,  May  1955^  PP-  280-91' 

11.  Report  to  the  California  Joint  Interim  Committee  on  Operations 
of  Milk  Control  Regiolatlons . 

B.   Problems  in  need  of  research  regarding  milk 

1.  Analyses  to  determine  "proper"  levels  of  prices 

2.  Merits  of  regional  versus  local  orders 

3.  Compensatory  payment  features  of  milk  orders 

■  .  h.     Market  differences  in  pricing  provisions 

5-   Inter- relationships  between  Federal  order  program  and  price 
support  program 

6.  Effects  of  new  products  on  State  and  Federal  control 
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7.  Extent  to  which  State  and  Federal  orders  interfere  with 
movement  of  products 

8.  Influences  of  innovations  in  processing  and  in  transportation 

9.  Effects  of  pricing  systems  and  levels  of  prices  on  uses 

10.  How  to  change  the  pricing  mechanism  to  keep  in  line  with 
needs  of  a  changing  world 

11.  Influences  of  orders  on  demand  and  supply  schedules 

12.  Effect  of  orders  on  seasonality  of  production 

13.  Effect  of  orders  on  economic  powers  of  veirious  groups 

ik.     Protection  of  public  interest  in  the  public  hearing  procedure 
15.  Extent  of  producers'  benefits  from  Federal  orders 
C.  Problems  in  need  of  research  regarding  fruits  and  vegetables 

1.  Implications  of  order  provisions  in  pricing  and  utilization 

2.  Effect  of  use  on  farmers'  returns 

3-  Objectives  of  siirplus  control  programs;  that  is,  jiistification 
for  the  State  and  Federal  program  on  fruits  and  vegetables 

k.     Social  or  economic  criteria  for  determining  when  orders  should 
be  used 

5.  Extent  to  which  programs  have  achieved  their  annoimced 
objectives 

6.  Extent  to  which  surplus  removal  programs  retard  production  and 
marketing  adjustments 

7.'  Extent  to  which  orders  and  agreements  could  be  used  for  market 
differentiation 

8.  How  surplus  uses  supplement  other  programs 

9.  How  and  to  what  extent  orders  affect  producing  firms  of  different 
sizes 

10.  Extent  to  which  producers  can  iniprove  quality  before  costs 
exceed  benefits 

11.  Effects  of  quality  standards  on  products  imported  and  their 
relation  to  import  controls 
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12.  Need  for  effective  guidelines  on  "quality"  standards,  that  is, 
size,  maturity,  as  well  as  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term 
"quality" 

13.  Effects  of  programs  on  efforts  to  maintain  quality 

General  comment.-  Marketing  agreements  on  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
confined  mostly  to  regulations  as  to  grade,  size,  and  maturity,  but  not  as 
to  price . 

III.  Research  concerning  programs  to  expand  markets 

'a.  a  partial  list  of  publications  or  other  forms  of  research  results 

1.  Pupil  Response  to  Experimental  Pricing  of  Milk.  Wis.  College 
of  Agricultiare,  Madison,  January  195^. 

2.  (a)  The  Effect  on  School  Milk  Consumption  of  a  Reduction  in 

Price  Charged  to  Children  in  Selected  Connecticut  Schools. 
Conn.  State  Dept.  Education,  September  1955 • 

(b)  The  Effect  of  Various  Price  Reductions  on  Milk  Consumption 
■■  •       in  Massachusetts  Schools  with  Previous  High  Levels  of  Milk 

Consumption.  Mass.  Dept.  Education,  September  1955- 

(c)  Certain  Factors  Influencing  Milk  Consumption  in  Selected 
Public  Schools  in  New  Jersey.  N.  J.  Dept.  Education, 
December  1955 • 

"        (d)  Pupil  Response  to  Experimental  Reduction  in  Price  of  Milk 
to  Children  in  Selected  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools 
in  Madison,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  Wis.  Dept.  Public 
Instruction,  August  1955* 

3.  Williams,  S.  W.,  Quackenbush,  G.  G.,  Bartlett,  R.  W., 
Bauraer,  E.  P.,  and  Cook,  H.  L.   Increasing  Milk  Consumption  in 
Schools.  Mich.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Spec.  Bull,  k03,    North  Central 
Reg.  Pub.  No.  60,  August  1955- 

h.     Studies  relating  to  barriers  to  trade  by  California  Bureau  of 
Markets . 

5.  Ways  to  Increase  Use  of  Milk  in  Wisconsin  Schools.  Wis.  College 
■  ■" .    of  Agriculture,  Madison,  March  195^. 

6.  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Merchandising  Program.   Sponsored  coopera- 
tively by  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  and  United  Merchandising  Institute 
of  the  IMited  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Association,  Inc. 
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7.  Price  Supports  for  Perishable  Products:   A  Review  of  Experience. 
A  Staff  Report  on  the  Scope  and  Cost  of  Price-Support  Programs 
for  Perishable  Agricultural  Commodities,  1933  "to  Date.  82d 
Congress,  1st  Session,  U.  S.  Senate,  1951. 

8.  (a)  Fox,  Karl  A.  The  Analysis  of  Demand  for  Farm  products. 

U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Tech.  BilLI.  No.  1081,  September  1953. 

(b)  Clark,  Faith,  and  LeBovit,  Ccrinne  B.  Food  Consumption  of 
Farm  Families,  Meeker  and  V/right  Counties,  Minnesota,  1950. 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Info.  BuQ-l.  127,  January  1955- 

(c)  Lebovit,  Corinne,  and  Clark,  Faith.   Household  Practices 
in  The  Use  of  Foods,  Three  Cities,  3.953.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr. 
Info.  Bull.  146,  April  I956. 

(d)  Clark,  Faith,  Murray,  Janet,  V/eiss,  Gertrude  S.,  and 
Grossman,  Evelyn.  Food  Consumption  of  Ux-ban  Families  in 
the  United  States,  with  An  Appraisal  of  Methods  of 
Analysis.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Info.  Bull.  No. 132,  October 
195^. 

B.  Problems  needing  research 

1.  Effectiveness  of  the  international  wheat  agreement 

2.  Barter  arrangements  and  their  effect  on  supply  and  disappearance 

3 .  Section  32  effects  in  developing  markets 

k.  The  value  of  foreign  trade  fairs  in  developing  markets 

5.  Means  for  evaluating  potential  of  a  foreign  market 

6.  Effects  of  currency  exchange  factors  on  market  development 

7.  The  potential  of  luxury  food  as  an  outlet  for  surpluses 

8.  Effect  of  future  increase  of  population  growth  on  programs 
as  well  as  on  consumption 

9-  Total  demand  for  major  commodities  as  it  affects  programs 

10.  Effect  of  plentiful  foods  and  consumer's  information  programs 
on  food  use 

11.  Effects  of  programs  on  use  patterns--domestic  and  foreign 

12.  Implications  of  compensatory  payment  programs 
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13.  Effects  of  advertising  or  education  projrains 

a.  In  stimulating  consumption 

b.  On  competitive  products 

lU.  International  implications  of  two-price  programs 

15.  Effects  of  changes  in  ocean  freight  rates  on  consumption  of 
U.  S.  farm  products 

^    16.   Role  of  minimum  standards  for  exports  in  expanding  our  export 
volume 

General  comment.-  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  study  on  barriers 
in  milk  marketing  surprised  many  observers  in  that  the  consequences  of 
existing  barriers  appeared  to  be  less  than  commonly  believed  previously. 
This  study  emphasizes  the  need  for  similar  studies  within  some  States. 

IV.  Research  relating  to  regulation  of  markets  and  provision  of  certain 
marketing  services  (for  example,  Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act,  and  Food  and 
Drug  Regulations) 

A.  A  partial  list  of  publications  or  other  forms  of  reseaxch  results 

1.  Regulations  Affecting  the  Movement  and  Merchandising  of  Milk. 

A  Study  of  the  Impact  of  Sanitary  Requirements,  Federal  Orders, 
State  Milk  Control  Laws,  and  Truck  Laws  on  Price,  Supply  and 
Consumption.  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Mktg.  Res.  Rpt.  No.  96,   June 
1955 . 

2.  Ife-ylor,  George  R.,  Burtis,  Edgar  L.,  and  Waugh,  Frederick  V. 
Barriers  to  Internal  Trade  in  Farm  Products.   U.  S.  Bur.  Agr. 
Econ.  Special  Rpt.  to  Sec.  of  Agr.  1939' 

3.  HiUraan,  J.  S.,  Rowell,  J.  D.,  and  Israelsen,  V.  L.   Barriers 
to  the  Interstate  Movement  of  Milk  and  Dairy  Products  in  the 
Eleven  Western  States.  Ariz.  Agr.  Kxpt.  Sta.  Bioll.  255^  April 
195^+. 

"■  k.     Hillman,  J.  S.,  and  Rowell,  J.  D.   Barriers  to  the  Interstate 

Movement  of  Agricultural  Products  by  Motor  Vehicle  in  the 
-  -    Eleven  Western  States.  Ariz.  Agr.  Expt.  Sta.  Bull.  2U8,  June 
1953 . 

B.  Problems  needing  research 

1.  Effect  of  Interstate  Commerce  Comjrdssion  regulation  on  areas 
of  supply 
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2.  Effect  of  trip-leasing  on  marketing  and  production 

3.  Insurance  protection  via  trucks  versus  railroads 
k.     Stringency  of  standards  for  piirity 

5.  Effectiveness  of  food  and  drug  regulations  on  wheat  quality 

6.  Effects  of  compulsory  consumer  grading  of  products 

7.  Effects  of  various  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  dairy  products 

8.  Effects  of  copyrights,  patents,  etc.,  on  processing 

9.  Effects  of  labor  practices  on  movement  of  farm  products 

10.     Adequacy  of  enforcement  of  the  regiilations  wlriich  are  in 
operation 

General  comment.-  Barriers  to  trade  are  established  for  reasons  of 
protecting  health  of  human  beings,  maintaining  health  standeirds  of  productive 
plants  and  animals,  and  for  economic  reasons . 

Growing  Need  for  Policy  Research 

The  need  for  research  res\ilts  concerning  programs  and  policies  has 
increased  since  the  Government  is  playing  a  greater  role  in  the  managem.ent  of 
economic  affairs.  At  the  same  time  the  risks  to  economic  analysts  and  statis- 
ticians have  become  greater  both  because  of  exposure  on  more  fronts  and 
because  policy  decisions  made  on  the  basis  of  policy  research  have  come  to 
take  on  a  greater  consequence. 

Problems  in  the  Conduct  of  Policy  Research 

Much  ad  hoc  research  has  been  conducted  by  operating  agencies  in  order 
to  get  needed  answers .  Many  of  these  are  adequate  for  such  a  purpose .   They 
also  could  be  useful  for  more  general  enlightenment.  However,  a  two-fold 
problem  exists  with  regard  to  release  of  these  studies.  First,  the  researchers 
may  consider  that  their  manuscripts  are  not  sufficiently  scholarly,  and,  in 
any  case,  they  may  not  have  the  time  to  properly  prepare  the  manuscript  for 
publication.  Second,  there  is  the  feeling  by  many  researchers  that  their 
colleagues  and  others  will  look  upon  the  product  with  suspicion  as  to  bias. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  close  observer  that  there  is  need  for  considerably 
more  policy  research.  (See  partial  listings  above  under  each  section.)  Funds 
for  this  purpose  probably  would  be  forthcoming  if  they  could  be  wisely  used. 
One  of  the  questions  to  be  solved  is  the  matter  of  vrhere  the  research  should 
be  conducted,  assimiing  competent  personnel  are  available.  Within  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  this  research  may  be  in  the  operating  agency,  in  a 
research  division  of  the  Department,  or  as  a  task  force  staff  agency  in  the 
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Secretary's  office.  Or  the  research  may  be  conducted  in  land-grant  colleges, 
by  contract  with  a  private  college,  or  by  any  other  institution.  Some 
research  has  been  done  by  a  task  group  from  the  industries  concerned.  All 
of  these  approaches  have  been  used  to  some  degree.  The  advantages  of  being 
located  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington  are  that  the  research 
can  be  done  closer  to  the  operating  program  so  that  information  can  be 
gathered  more  easily  and  the  operation  of  the  program  can  be  observed  at  close 
range.  Except  for  this  single  consideration,  a  research  staff  of  equal  com- 
petence could  conduct  the  research  just  as  well  at  any  location,  although 
there  is  some  feeling  that  a  thorough  research  study  could  be  more  readily 
produced  in  a  land-grant  college  or  other  institution  outside  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Risks  in  the  Conduct  of  Policy  Research 

Ample  evidence  exists  that  there  is  risk  both  to  the  researcher  and  to 
the  supporting  agency  in  the  conduct  of  policy  research.  The  extent  of 
risks,  of  course,  is  not  measurable.  It  is  of  some  significance,  however, 
that  the  interstate  movement  of  analytical  services  delivered  personally  by 
agricultural  economists  probably  has  been  at  an  all  time  high  in  the  past  12 
months.   This  may  be  an  effort  by  purchasers  of  these  analytical  services  to 
find  an  "objective"  analyst  as  well  as  the  reluctance  by  some  home  State  men 
to  take  on  sensitive  tasks  within  the  borders  of  their  State.  Actually,  in 
this  arrangement,  neither  the  seller  of  such  services  nor  the  buyer  is 
guaranteed  immunity  against  the  risks  they  are  attempting  to  avoid. 

The  biggest  problem  in  the  conduct  of  policy  research  is  the  matter  of 
how  to  handle  value  judgments  so  that  the  resulting  product  will  not  be 
criticized  for  being  biased.  This  is  a  very  significant  obstacle  because 
to  a  certain  extent  "freedom  from  bias"  and  "competence"  are  incompatible 
in  the  same  hijman  being.  A  person  who  has  progressed  stiff iciently  in  our 
educational  system  to  justify  being  placed  on  a  payroll  to  conduct  economic 
research  has  some  definite  views  about  our  social  system.  Although  perhaps, 
unknowingly,  even  to  the  person  doing  this  research,  these  "biases"  will  play 
a  part  in  the  choice  of  question  to  be  analyzed,  in  the  setting  up  of  h^'poth- 
esis  to  be  tested,  and  in  the  selection  of  data  to  be  used  in  testing  the 
hypothesis.   Some  of  these  biases  can  be  left  implicit  (kept  obscure)  without 
serious  consequences .  Generally,  however,  the  success  or  failure  of  a  policy 
researcher  will  turn  on  this  one  point,  whether  or  not  he  makes  his  beliefs 
known  explicitly  to  himself  or  to  his  readers  (or  listeners).  It  is  the  rare 
individual  who  has  the  art  to  accurately  inventory  all  the  pertinent  value 
judgments  that  may  become  involved  in  any  one  project.  No  forraiola  can  be 
prescribed  for  success  in  this  area.  It  is  an  art  in  the  social  science 
method  th^t  must  be  acquired  with  guided  experience. 

One  way  to  make  sure  that  biases  are  not  left  implicit  is  to  employ  the 
team  approach  in  a  study  on  the  assumption  that  all  mem.bers  do  not  have  the 
same  value  judgments  and  that  by  discussion  the  study  can  be  made  reasonably 
free  of  such  effects. 
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Administrators  of  programs,  legislators,  and  others  are  constantly 
demanding  more  research  of  a  policy  nature  to  help  in  their  tasks.  As  the 
administrators'  loads  become  heavier  they  must  depend  increasingly  upon 
someone  to  draw  practical  conclusions  from  policy  research.  In  some  cases 
the  research  worker  may  be  best  qualified  to  accomplish  this,  but  often  he 
should  be  asked  only  to  present  consequences  or  alternative  solutions  rather 
than  to  state  any  one  solution. 
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*  Consultant's  Report 

:    :   Appraisal — General  Objectives  and  Balance 

The  theme  of  this  eighth  National  lfe.rketing  Workshop  is  "Agricultural 
l&rketing  Research  and  Its  Use — ^Appraisal  and  Prospects."  We  have  now  heard 
reports  dealing  with  six  areas  ranging  from  market  information  and  statistics 
to  public  policies  and  programs.  So  far  as  I  can  generalize,  the  representa- 
tives of  thsse  appraisal  groups  are  satisfied  that  we  need  research — more  and 
more  research.  The  assignment  of  Appraisal  Group  VII  (and  now  of  its  consult- 
ant) is  to  view  broadly  the  entir-e  field,  and  to  appraise  from  the  standpoint 
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of  general  objectives  and  balance.  This  assignment  fails  to  define  the  ulti- 
mate in  impossibility  only  because  the  Workshop  Comniittee  has  reserved  that 
for  the  Friday  morning  summary  session. 

l^   comments  draw  heavll/  on  two  sources:  (1)  the  discussions  of  Appraisal 
Group  VII,  and  especially  on  the  talents  of  our  secretary  ifinn  Finnerj  and 
(2)  a  set  of  well-developed  personal  opinions  and  biases.  I  propose  to  sur- 
round TTiy  topic  qy  commenting  on:   (1)  the  problem  of  research  appraisal; 
(2)  objectives  and  balance;  and  (3)  some  appraisal  models,  including  efficiency 
and  welfare. 


Research  Appraisal 

To  an  economist,  the  problem  of  the  evaluation  or  appraisal  of  research 
is  similar  to  other  problems  involving  the  allocation  and  application  of  scarce 
resource  inputs  in  the  production  or  creation  of  certain  outputs.  The  appro- 
priate theoretical  framework,  I  judge,  is  to  be  found  in  the  principles  of 
production  economics — both  at  project  and  aggregate  levels.  In  sinplifled 
terms,  the  evaluation  problem  is  viewed  as  a  balancing  of  "costs"  of  perform- 
ing the  research  function  against  the  "value"  of  the  resesirch  outputs.  The 
research  process  involves  the  combination  and  use  of  a  wide  variety  of  non- 
homogeneous  resources — the  most  important  of  which  is  imagination — in  the 
creation  of  outputs,  many  of  iwhich  are  intangible  and  difficult  to  measiire — 
the  most  immediate  and  perhaps  most  significant  of  which  are  satisfactions  for 
the  researcher — through  processes  or  production  functions  that  are  vague, 
imperfectly  defined,  and  uncertain. 

This  creative  process  is  certainly  one  of  the  least  predictable  devised 
by  man.  In  many  areas,  there  is  little  assurance  that  research  will  result  in 
in^ortant  findings  ■ivithin  any  specified  time  period,  or  ever.  Some  strategic 
concepts  are  produced  only  after  lifetimes  of  work,  and  some  excellent  lifetime 
efforts  are  reivarded  only  with  meager  successes  unless  positive  values  are 
attributed  to  negative  results.  On  other  occasions,  a  breakthrough  may  occiir 
with  gratifying  suddenness  and,  once  acconrolished,  may  give  rise  to  a  long 
chain  of  applications  and  further  developments.  The  essence  of  the  situation 
is  risk  and  uncertainty — ^with  no  meaningful  estimates  of  the  parameters  of  the 
probability  distributions  or  of  the  distributions  of  distributions. 

Suppose  we  visualize  this  in  the  conventional  diagrammatic  framework  of  a 
somewhat  sinplified  problem  of  production  economics.  Our  real  research  inputs 
largely  defy  measurement,  but  at  least  we  can  record  cerbain  purchased  inputs 
in  terms  of  the  flow  of  dollars  required  to  pay  for  researchers,  assistants, 
clerks,  supplies,  equipment,  and  office  space.  In  fact,  this  ability  to 
measure  the  dollar  flow  is  one  of  the  serious  problems  confronting  research — 
the  costs  are  so  obvious.  This  aggregate  of  purchased  resources  we  will 
measure  on  the  X-axis — as  in  all  aggregates,  we  realize  that  we  can  vary  the 
total,  but  also  that  we  can  vary  the  ^mix"  or  proportions,  and  that  such  vari- 
ations impose  somewhat  unfortunate  limitations  on  our  aggregate  cost  input. 
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The  vertical  or  Y-axis  in  this  diagram  presents  some  difficulties,  for 
here  we  propose  to  measure  the  direct  results  of  the  research.  For  present 
purposes,  "we  Trill  only  remark  that  the  scale  for  this  axis  is  based  on  un- 
known, nonhomegenous,  and  unstable  units.  Foirtunately,  we  can  conceive  of 
transforming  these  real  research  results  to  dollar  "value"  terms  through 
application.  This  is  a  nonspecifiable  function  that  takes  research  results, 
combines  them  with  marketing  extension  specialists,  and  results  in  the  "dollar 
value  of  research."  This  converted  dollar  value  of  research  is  plotted  on  the 
Z-axis  of  our  diagram,  extending  perpendicular  to  the  X-Y  plane. 

We  now  have  the  conceptual  apparatus  needed  for  direct  appraisal  of  re- 
search. In  this  three-dijjiensional  diagram,  we  can  construct  a  plane  bisect- 
ing'the  angle  between  the  XY  plane  and  the  YZ  plane — this  represents  the 
"break-even"  relationship,  where  a  dollar  spent  on  research  is  just  equal  to  a 
dollar  value  of  research  application.  All  that  remains  is  to  introduce  the 
specific  relationships  for  any  pairticular  research  project.  For  some  proposed 
project,  we  estimate  the  cost  fT.ow~we  need  to  consider  the  time  dimension, 
and  perhaps  we  can  suggest  this  simply  by  changes  that  occur  in  scale-time  as 
we  observe  the  diagram.  We  move  along  the  X-axis  to  a  point  corresponding  to 
this  estimated  cost,  and  there  we  place  our  observation.  Eventually  this 
point  may  move  vertically — if  and  when  there  are  research  results.  Following 
that,  there  may  be  a  movement  along  the  Z-axis — application!  But  the  theo- 
retical and  statistical  tools  have  yet  to  be  devised  that  will  permit  us  to 
make  a  meaningful  estimate  as  to  the  eventual  placement  of  this  research  result. 

In  terms  of  the  aggregate  of  many  projects,  our  situation  is  not  greatly 
improved,  although  we  may  have  a  conviction  that  our  past  experience  does 
justiiy  an  assumption  that  increasing  research  expenditures  generally  result  in 
increased  research  product.  The  total  points  plotted  on  our  diagram  are  like 
a  swarm  of  flies.  Through  it  all,  we  think  we  detect  a  tendency  for  results 
and  values  to  increase  in  an  uncertain  relationship  to  increases  in  cost  in- 
puts. Perhaps  this  has  some  of  the  attributes  of  a  rejuvenating  growth  func- 
tion through  time.  Finally,  research  workers  appear  to  share  the  conviction  of 
the  American  public  that  the  swarm  of  observations  has  a  forward  drift,  and 
that  by  and  large  the  social  values  from  research  far  exceed  the  costs.  This 
must  be  accepted  as  part  of  the  "folklore" — even  though  our  expanding  levels  of 
living  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis. 

Perhaps  this  is  too  negative,  and  I  will  agree  that  some  research  func- 
tions are  ajjnost  predictable.  These  occur  especially  in  the  further  applica- 
tion of  developed  concepts  and  techniques — the  research  exploitation  of  impor- 
tant breakthroughs.  Such  expanded  applications  are  and  should  be  very  impor- 
tant conponents  of  our  research.  In  the  field  of  marketing  information  and 
statistics,  for  exanqDle,  I  feel  confident  that  we  can  improve  coverage  and 
reliability,  and  even  that  we  can  make  fairly  good  estimates  of  the  costs  of 
attaining  any  specified  level  of  accuracy.  In  efficiency  studies — such  as 
those  discussed  by  Eric  Thor~our  past  experience  provides  a  reasonable  basis 
for  forecasting  the  cost  of  obtaining  particular  research  restilts  in  new 
applications.  The  major  difficulty  in  these  areas  is  on  the  value  of  the  out- 
put side.  Even  if  we  ignore  application  problems,  what  value  should  we  place 
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on  more  adeqiiate  market  neire?  Wiat  value  on  cost  and  efficiency  standards, 
and  how  long  a  time-lag  in  application? 

The  pirrpose  of  this  section  is  to  en^jhasize  that  research  workers,  admin- 
istrators, or  society  have  little  real  basis  for  forecasting  the  results  of 
research  inputs  or  the  value  of  these  results,  that  the  creative  process  that 
we  call  research  is  inherently  uncertain  and  nonpredictable,  and  so  that  there 
is  little  basis  for  appraisal  or  for  selection.  We  can  point  with  pride  to 
past  examples  of  impressive  accomplishments.  The  question  of  the  value  re- 
ceived for  public  (or  private)  expenditures  on  research  is  a  legitimate  and  an 
important  question.  Like  many  other  im.portant  questions,  the  nature  of  the 
processes  and  the  status  of  our  knowledge  does  not  permit  very  losaningful 
answers. 


Objectives  and  Balance 

If  you  agree  in  substantial  part  with  the  conclusions  of  the  previo\is 
section,  you  now  understand  the  reason  for  confusion  in  the  discussions  of 
Appraisal  Group  VII.  The  inability  to  establish  definite  and  objective  values 
for  marketing  research  is  necessarily  reflected  in  an  inability  to  evaluate 
this  research  from  the  standpoint  of  general  objectives  and  balance.  These 
natters  troubled  the  members  of  the  appraisal  group,  and  forced  our  discus- 
sions and  summary  statements  into  generalizations  that  may  be  acceptable  but 
provide  little  by  way  of  guideposts  on  the  road  to  future  research.  Decisions 
m\ist  be  made  on  these  matters,  and  at  various  levels  from  the  research  worker 
through  the  several  administrative  channels,  but  these  decisions  will  be  made 
largely  on  the  basis  of  particular  interests  and  value  judgments. 

So  far  as  general  objectives  are  concerned,  the  following  report  will 
indicate  that  we  were  able  to  go  little  beyond  the  statement  of  developing 
better  knowledge. 

Our  discussions  of  balance  suggested  some  of  the  ways  in  which  balance 
might  be  viewed,  without  succeeding  in  establishing  firm  bases  for  priority 
ratings.  The  State  Experiment  Station  Division  supplied  us  with  a  cross- 
classification  of  federally  financed  marketing  research  in  the  state  experi- 
ment stations,  tabulated  by  functional  and  commodity  groupings.  This  simraary 
of  the  coverage  of  nearly  600  separate  projects  suggests  breadth  rather  than 
balance,  but  at  least  it  provides  interesting  evidence  on  the  scope  of  the 
field.  So  far  as  balance  is  concerned,  on  what  basis  can  we  decide  that  the 
27  studies  of  marketing  ornamental  plants  or  the  118  in  livestock  marketing 
are  too  many  or  too  few?  Is  the  social  product  maximized  by  allocating  ovor 
1956  research  resources  to  16  studies  of  means  of  improving  market  information 
and  103  studies  of  consumer  preferences? 

In  the  most  significant  sense,  balance  is  concerned  with  the  means— ends 
problem  in  research — a  balancing  of  the  needs  or  demands  for  research  against 
the  partic\ilar  research  resources  available.  At  the  level  of  research  planning 
for  a  Department  of  Agricultural  Efconomics,  demands  are  certainly  important  but 
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the  abilities  and  interests  of  the  available  research  personnel  are  critical. 
It  seems  clear  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  in  research  that  good  balance 
under  such  conditions  might  well  involve  a  rather  narrow  program  if  it  were 
well  oriented  to  the  research  resources,  and  that  excessive  scope  may  guaran- 
tee superficial  work. 

Our  group  also  concerned  itself  with  balance  as  between  basic  and  applied 
research,  and  struggled  with  the  problems  of  "descriptive"  research.  As  a 
definitional  matter,  we  may  classify  research  as:  (1)  inventory  research, 
such  as  the  collection  of  census-type  materials;  (Z)   basic  research,  concerned 
with  determining  and  describing  inherent  characteristics  and  relationships; 
and  (3)  applied  research,  where  determined  relationships  are  applied  to  the 
research  solution  of  particular  problems.  To  this  might  be  added  marketing 
extension  as  distinct  from  applied  research — applied  research  need  not  involve 
adoption  by  marketing  firms  and  agencies,  but  extension  is  definitely  concerned 
with  transmitting  research  results  to  the  industry  so  that  they  m^  be  uti- 
lized in  the  decision-making  process.  Again,  we  were  ■unable  to  provide  objec- 
tive criteria  on  which  to  judge  balance.  It  seems  clear  that  all  of  these 
types  of  research  are  desirable,  and  certadnly  that  research  results  need  to 
be  disseminated  effectively  so  that  the  improved  knowledge  will  result  in 
better  marketing  decisions.  A  commonly  expressed  value  judgment,  and  one  that 
I  believe  vfould  be  held  by  most  mem-bers  of  Group  VII,  is  that  we  appear  to 
have  too  many  projects  ttiat  ai'e  limited  to  inventory  research  and  too  few  de- 
signed to  determine  and  apply  relationships. 

-:  Soiae  Models 

Having  stressed  and  restressed  the  idea  that  objective  appraisals  of  the 
value  of  research  are  inpossible,  v/e  now  turn  to  a  brief  listing  of  a  number 
of  arbitrary  devices  or  models  that  may  have  at  least  limited  practical  use- 
fulness in  appraising  and  developing  research.   In  several  of  these,  names  of 
individuals  in  our  group  have  been  used  to  identify  the  idea, 

Spielman  I  -  Is  it  "good"  research  from  stajidpoint  of  its 
design  and  execution?  Accept  the  particular  problem  and  the  stated 
objectives,  and  examine  the  particular  procedures  to  see  if  ade- 
quate. This  carries  •i'd.th  it  the  idea  that  all  improvements  in 
knowledge  are  socially  desirable,  and  that  the  important  appraisal 
is  largely  in  terms  of  the  "efficiency"  of  the  research  itself. 

Spielmaji  II  -  Get  good  men,  give  tliem  adequate  suppoi*t  (and 
protection),  and  turn  them  loose.  In  short,  depend  on  the  re- 
searcher to  develop  his  own  lines,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  aggre- 
gate result  in  terms  of  coverage,  objectives,  and  balance.  If  the 
researcher  is  well  informed  as  to  research  completed  or  imder  way, 
the  needs  and  demands  for  research,  the  possibilities  of  success 
with  particular  approaches,  and  realistically  aware  of  his  own 
abilities,  it  may  be  argued  that  this  system  v/ill  result  in  a  so- 
cially desirable  allocation,  on  much  the  same  grounds  that  perfect 
coiripetition  happens  to  result  in  an  economically  efficient  system. 
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The  Pressure  or  Problem  Model  -  Demands  for  research  assist- 
ance as  judged  by  the  researcher's  awareness  of  present  and  pro- 
spective problems — such  as  the  impact  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway, 
or  of  population  changes,  A  special  case  can  be  called  Fox  1 — 
where  the  problem  demand  is  implemented  through  pressure  for  work 
by  industry  groups.  This  orientation  neglects  the  resource  or  re- 
search supply  side  and  concentrates  on  need  or  demand,  but  it  may 
be  at  least  imperfectly  a  reflection  of  social  need.  In  short, 
the  "squeaking  wheel"  often  does  need  grease. 

Fox  II  -  The  aggregate  model.  Index  number  calculations  to 
define  changes  in  productivity,  living  standards,  and  so  on.  This 
model  is  not  designed  to  help  in  specific  evaluation  or  planning, 
but  rather  to  provide  some  information  on  the  aggregate  gain  from 
research.  It  involves  the  not-unrealistic  assumptions  that  such 
gains  reflect  increases  in  technology,  and  that  technological  ad- 
vances are  related  to  research  at  least  in  the  broad  and  all- 
inclusive  sense. 

Efficiency  Models  -  I  will  not  attempt  to  develop  this  in 
detail,  other  than  to  say  that  a  certain  demonstrable  tendency  for 
efficiency  to  be  correlated  (but  not  perfectly)  vrith  general  wel- 
fare makes  this  an  attractive  model.  Its  use,  however,  seems  more 
in  designing  research  problems  and  approaches  than  in  appraising 
balance  or  planning  for  the  allocation  of  research  expenditure. 
Fox  III,  discussed  at  the  banquet  on  Friday,  is  a  special  case 
based  on  a  simplified  efficiency  model  stressing  spatial  aspects. 

Perhaps  the  list  is  long  enough.  Before  leaving  my   favorite  efficiency 
concept,  I  would  like  to  throT/  out  two  statentents  without  elaboration.  First, 
those  individuals  who  from  time  to  time  criticize  efficiency  models  as  related 
to  the  concepts  of  perfect  competition  and  plead  for  efficiency  models  based 
on  "workable  corr^jetition"  or  "monopolistic  competition"  appear  to  me  to  mis- 
understand the  problem.  These  are  the  folks  who  throTf  the  baby  out  with  the 
bath  water,  and  who  would  eliminate  evil  by  redefining  good.  Second,  Appraisal 
Group  VTI  joins  those  who  cry  for  the  e^qalicit  recognition  of  welfare  consid- 
erations in  efficiency,  but  has  been  ■unable  to  find  the  solution  to  the  fa- 
miliar problems  in  this  area. 

Concluding  Remarks 

That  research  is  important  is  widely  recognized:  that  the  appraisal  of 
the  value  of  research  is  desirable  as  an  aid  to  planning  future  work  is  ob- 
vious; that  such  appraisals  are  possible  only  in  si;?Derficial  and  largely  arbi- 
trary terms  is,  unfortunately,  true,  yiy  final  value  judgment  is  that  the  most 
in?)ortant  limitation  in  research  is  inadequacy  of  basic  concepts,  and  that  the 
greatest  improvement  will  come  from  researchers  as  they  appraise  their  work 
from  this  standpoint. 
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Secretary's  Report 

The  function  of  Appraisal  Group  VII  has  been  to  examine  the  objectives 
and  balance  in  marketing  research  involving  an  "overall  appraisal  in  terms  of 
objectives,    conrprehensiveness  and  balance  in  coverage  of  the  field,  efficiency 
with  which  the  work  is  organized  and  conducted,   cuinulative  accoriplishment,   and 
effectiveness  of  results  in  application."     In  considering  the  most  effective 
ways  of  approaching  these  points,   the  group  decided  that  major  emphasis  would 
be  given  to  an  examination  of  three  principal  questions  or  areas,   these  being: 

(1)  General  or  central  objectives  of  agricultural  marketing  re- 
search; 

(2)  Balance  including  continuity  of  basic  and  applied  research, 
and  integration  of  research  both  within  economics  and  between 
economics  and  other  subject  matter  fields |  and 

(3)  Evaluation  of  present  research. 

The  examination  of  x.hese  subjects  then  provides  the  basis  for  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  group  concerning  the  problems  assigned.     The  committee 
did  not  deal  with  each  of  these  subjects  with  equal  couprehensiveness,   and 
this  conaition  is  reflected  in  the  following  discussion. 

It  may  be  useful  first,   ho'^ver,   to  consider  the  meaning  of  marketing  re- 
search.    A  review  of  some  of  the  principal  enabling  legislation  providing 
funds  for  marketing  research  shows  that  no  definitions  of  the  field  are  con- 
tained in  them.     Likewise,   Group  VII  did  not  undertake  a  precise  definition. 
In  its  discussion  the  group  visualized  marketing  research  as  applying  to 
factor  markets  and  to  any  problem  or  condition  existing  betvreen  the  time 
products  are  being  readied  for  sale  by  farmers  and  the  time  they  are  consumed 
in  either  their  original  or  modified  form.     It  does  not  encompass  research 
designed  zo  create  new  products — customarily  referred  zo  as  utilization  re- 
search— bijt  it  does  include  work  on  problems  faced  by  management  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  such  products.     With  reference  to  marketing  re- 
search in  economics,  the  subject  falls  within  the  general  economics  fields  of 
production  and  distribution  and  employs  the  same  tools  of  analysis  as  are  used 
in  the  general  fields. 

Central  Objective 

The  central  objective  of  research  in  agricultural  marketing  is  to  develop 
iirroroved  information  useful  to  individuals  or  groups  in  making  decisions  con- 
cerning marketing  and  in  better  understanding  the  forces  operating  and  the 
changes  taking  place  in  the  agricultural  marketing  sector  of  the  economy.     The 
groups  referred  to  include  commissions,   legislative  bodies  and  others  concerned 
with  public  policies  and  regulations,   as  well  as  corporations,   trade  associ- 
ations,  and  other  private  organizations  involved,   directly  or  indirectly,   in 
marketing  operations.     The  information  to  be  developed  and  systematically  or- 
ganized may  relate  to  economic  changes  and  interrelationships,   to  problems 
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falling  within  the  phcrsical  sciences,  or  to  any  other  subject  matter  field 
which  can  contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  present  or  prospective 
future  developments  in  agricultural  marketing. 

These  findings  may  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  problems  as  diverse  as 
society.  Thus,  information  concerning  demand  may  be  used  in  appraising  the 
gains  arising  to  certain  individuals  from  restricting  supplies.  The  same  in- 
formation also  may  be  used  in  measuring  gains  arising  to  the  general  public 
from  an  expanded  output.  Some  applications  will  relate  to  the  individual  or  a 
firm  and  others  to  the  entire  econoiici'  or  important  segments  of  it. 

Economists  are  confronted  with  the  reality  that  economic  ends  are  not 
necessarily  ultimate  ends  but  rather  in  some  approximate  way  are  ends  coordi- 
nate with  those  concerning  freedom,  security,  and  other  factors  to  which  in- 
dividuals or  society  attach  value.  Consequently  there  are  no  absolute  or 
specific  ends  toward  which  agricultural  marketing  research  necessarily  must  be 
pointed.  In  many  situations,  true  enough,  the  circumstances  or  conditions 
under  which  research  is  conducted  emphasize  or  specify  certain  specialized  ob- 
jectives. Legislation  may  partly  reflect  value  judgments  of  society  and  thus 
establish  research  objectives.  A  current  appraisal  of  USDA  research,  for 
example,  has  suggested  that  such  publicly  supported  work  should  contribute 
"to  a  balanced,  progressive  and  prosperous  agriculture  for  the  benefit  of  farm 
people  and  the  nation."  The  January  1954  Economic  Report  of  the  President  in 
stressing  the  importance  of  general  economic  growth  implies  that  research 
pointed  tovj^ard  the  following  major  factors  would  be  beneficial  and  in  the 
public  interest:  (1)  individual  freedom;  (2)  adequate  economic  incentives; 
(3)  effective  conpetition;  (4)  adequate  savings  and  capital  formation;  (5)  a 
growing  fund  of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge;  (8)  maintenance  of  eco- 
nomic stability;  (7)  a  floor  of  security  for  the  individual;  and  (8)  extension 
and  strengthening  of  international  economic  ties. 

Because  of  the  compatability  in  many  instances  between  the  income  or 
material  welfare  of  marketing  firms,  individuals  or  groups  and  the  efficiency 
with  which  marketing  operations  are  conducted,  examination  of  ways  by  which 
efficiency — both  in  resource  use  and  in  pricing — can  be  improved  frequently 
is  the  central  objective  of  research  work  in  this  field.  It  must  be  stressed, 
however,  that  what  is  efficient  at  one  level  or  operation  may  not  be  so  at 
another  simply  because  of  the  differences  in  the  ends  to  be  achieved.  Furthei*- 
more,  optimum  efficiency  cannot  be  properly  viewed  as  an  unvarying  and  in- 
clusive ultimate  but  as  a  condition  or  state  which  is  changing  as  the  demands 
of  consumers  change,  as  technological  discoveries  provide  new  ways  and  methods, 
and  as  these  developments  are  reflected  in  product  and  factor  prices. 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  disc^ission  has  been  to  suggest  the  di- 
versity of  ends  which  are  served  by  marketing  research.  Different  marketing 
research  projects  properly'-  may  be  attempting  to  accomplish  different  objec- 
tives. In  view  of  this  diversity.  Appraisal  Group  VII  does  not  believe  that 
there  are  central  objectives  which  broadly  shotild  characterize  all  research  in 
marketing  other  than  the  objective  discussed  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this 
section. 
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Balance 

Appraisal  Group  711  considered  the  subject  of  balance  from  the  standpoint 
of  this  general  questions  Is  there  too  much  or  too  little  research  of  certain 
types  or  pertaining  to  specific  subjects  relative  to  the  amount  of  research 
being  directed  to  other  types  or  subjects?  This  is  the  concept  of  balance 
adopted  by  the  grot:?).  As  such,  balance  can  apply  to  numerous  types  of  alter- 
natives. Those  which  -were  considered  specifically  were  as  follosTs:  (1)  as 
among  subject  matter  areas;  (2)  as  between  integrated  and  specialized  conduct 
of  research  projects  including  the  place  of  continuity  in  a  research  program; 
and  (3)  as  between  basic  and  applied  research.  The  group  recognized  that 
problems  arise  concerning  other  questions  of  balance  such  as  the  division  of 
research  between  domestic  and  foreign  marketing,  public  and  private  research, 
local  and  terminal  markets,  and  as  between  State  and  federally  conducted  re- 
search. The  attention  of  the  group,  however,  was  centered  on  the  first  three 
mentioned  above. 

Balance — Subject  Ifeitter  Areas 

Presumably  the  objective  in  developing  a  research  program  is  to  so  deploy 
research  resources  among  various  possible  projects  as  to  maximize  the  output 
of  useful  findings  over  a  period  of  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  practi- 
cally impossible  to  enploy  thjjs  concept  in  order  to  achieve  a  "more  balanced" 
program  particularly  since  some  level  of  sophistication  already  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  by  most  individuals  making  decisions  as  to 
project  emphasis.  This  position  is  elaborated  in  the  consultant's  paper,  but 
some  of  the  principal  difficulties  encountered  in  trying  to  measure  balance 
may  be  listed:  (1)  There  is  no  necessary  relationship  between  the  difficulty 
or  pervasiveness  of  a  problem  and  the  extent  to  iriiich  research  attention  can 
usefully  be  directed  to  it;  some  problems  are  of  such  complexity  as  to  raise 
serious  doubt  concerning  the  value  of  research  on  them  at  the  present  time, 
e.g.,  interpersonal  utility  comparisons;  (2)  research  workers  are  not  fungible, 
and  individual  research  men  who  are  exceptionally  competent  in  dealing  with 
some  subjects  may  not  be  able  to  progress  satisfactorily  when  dealing  with 
others;  and  (3)  there  is  no  satisfactoiy  technique  for  conparing  the  varying 
actual  or  prospective  outputs  of  different  research  studies  and  for  evaluating 
their  impact  and  usefulness. 

The  group  considered  possibilities  of  measuring  empirically  the  econOTiic 
consequences  of  pursuing  various  lines  of  inquiry  in  terms  of  such  variables 
as  consumer  prices  and  producer  incomes,  and  it  recommends  that  further  atten- 
tion be  given  to  ways  by  which  research  results  might  be  measured  and  com- 
paratively evaluated.  Such  measures,  if  they  could  be  developed,  would  be 
useful  not  only  as  an  objective  aid  in  project  selection,  but  also  in  apprais- 
ing the  extent  to  which  research  in  the  aggregate  is  proving  useful,  i.e.,  in 
achieving  balance  between  research  and  other  activities.  Since  appropriate 
techniques  and  data  for  this  are  not  now  available,  decisions  made  concerning 
subject  matter  balance  in  research  must  be  on  a  value- judgment  basis. 
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The  foregoing  discussion  has  stressed  the  practical  impossibility  of 
judging  the  relative  in^ortance  of  research  in  different  subject  matter  areas 
on  a  con5)rehensively  objective  basis.  Group  VII,  however,  recognizes  the  need 
for  decisions  concerning  the  relative  importance  of  various  project  proposals, 
and  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  value  judgments  of  each  member  of  the 
group,  as  to  the  areas  of  research  where  a  change  from  the  present  level  of 
emphasis  seems  desirable.  It  must  be  stressed  that  the  areas  mentioned  in  the 
following  discussion  are  simply  those  which  one  or  more  members  of  the  group 
proposed.  Had  the  membership  of  the  group  been  different,  no  doubt  the  sug- 
gested changes  in  research  en^jhasis  would  have  been  different.  Likewise,  a 
more  thorough  scrutiny  of  present  research  and  research  problems  by  the  group 
would  have  resulted  in  adcULtions  and  refinements. 

1.  Industry  Structure  and  Interfirm  Relations  Including  (a)  Efficiency  of 
Operation  and  of  Pricing  Mechanisms,  and  (b)  Marketing  Institutions 

This  area  of  research  is  of  groTrLng  importance,  partly  because  of  the  in- 
creasing size  and  declining  number  of  firms  in  most  segments  of  agricultural 
marketing,  and  the  effects  these  changes  are  likely  to  have  on  operating  and 
pricing  efficiency.  Competitive  relationships  need  to  be  examined  more  fully 
to  determine  the  rapidity  and  extent  to  which  producers  and  consumers  benefit 
ftom  increases  in  marketing  efficiency. 

2.  Intelligence  and  Forecasting  Regarding  Future  Changes  and  Their  Inpact  on 
Ifeirketing 

More  attention  should  be  given  to  projects  providing  forward  intelligence 
on  trends,  new  technological  developments  and  other  events  looming  in  the 
future.  No  other  age  has  been  characterized  by  as  large  possibilities  for 
sweeping  and  rapid  changes,  affecting  many  phases  of  the  economy  including 
agricultural  marketing.  The  growing  interrelationships  between  agricult\ire 
and  the  rest  of  the  economy  likewise  increase  the  prospect  of  changes  to  which 
agricultural  marketing  will  need  to  adjust.  This  increases  the  importance  of 
anticipating  future  possibilities  so  that  research  may  not  be  wasted  in  the 
appraisal  of  markets  and  practices  which  are  becoming  outmoded  and  obsolete. 
A  phase  of  this  subject  is  the  likely  developments  growing  out  of  production 
research.  In  some  cases,  such  as  the  ejjq^anded  output  of  soybeans  during  the 
past  two  decades,  new  intercommodity  competitive  relationships  may  be  created. 
In  other  instances,  the  expansion  of  production  in  particular  areas  will  focus 
attention  on  new  facility  needs.  Central  to  the  work  on  futvire  changes  should 
be  studies  of  (a)  ways  needed  changes  can  be  expedited;  (b)  methods  of  mini- 
mizing difficulties  arising  in  the  course  of  these  changes;  and  (c)  distri- 
bution of  benefits  arising  from  the  changes  made. 

3.  Research  Methods 

More  work  is  needed  to  continue  the  progress  made  in  improving  research 
methodology.  Over  the  past  decade  such  developments  as  the  formulation  and 
growing  use  of  the  synthetic  approach  to  efficiency  studies,  the  sharpening  of 
survey  methods,  the  beginning  application  of  linear  and  other  programing 
methods,  the  superior  techniques  developed  for  handling  budget  and  panel  data. 
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and  the  better  methods  developed  by  the  biological  sciences  for  measiiring 
color  variations,  all  have  enabled  significant  increases  in  the  accuracy  of 
research  findings  in  certain  types  of  studies  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
these  findings.  Even  greater  progress  may  be  achieved  during  the  next  decade 
by  the  intelligent  expansion  of  inquiries  concerning  improved  methodology. 

One  of  the  most  important  areas  needing  methodological  improvement  as  was 
mentioned  earlier  is  th^t  of  developing  more  objective  procedures  for  evalu- 
ating the  relative  inportance  of  different  research  proposals,  and  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  improving  measures  of  the  changing  performance  of  the 
marketing  system  as  a  whole.  A  few  members  of  the  group  stressed  the  com- 
plexity and  difficulty  of  this,  and  doubted  that  any  procedure  could  properly 
incorporate  all  factors  which  must  be  considered  in  project  selection.  These 
members  felt  that  methodological  improvement  might  be  emphasized  in  other 
areas  than  that  of  overall  research  evaluation. 

4,  Foreign  l&rkets  and  Demand 

Less  attention  has  been  given  to  foreign  markets  and  demand  than  their 
importance  deserves,  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  even  though  some 
phases  of  foreign  trade  do  not  merit  significant  expansion.  The  fractions 
of  the  production  of  different  commodities  which  are  exported  may  be  highly 
important  to  both  producer  prices  and  incomes.  Therefore,  the  functioning 
of  foreign  markets  and  the  demand  for  American  products  on  these  markets 
should  be  better  understood.   Such  an  understanding  would  offer  a  better 
basis  for  a  sound  export  trade  than  is  offered  by  strictly  promotional  ef- 
forts which  attempt  simply  to  expand  exports.  ...... 

5,  Preservation  of  Quality  and  Storage — Including  Biologic,  Bigineering, 
Technologic,  and  Economic  Aspects 

This  pervasive  field  in  agricultural  marketing  has  been  explored  ?dth 
marked  success  during  the  past  decade  with  the  result  that  a  variety  of  useful 
findings  have  been  developed  concerning  the  ways  products  can  be  treated, 
stored,  packaged,  and  handled  to  lessen  quality  loss  and  spoilage.  Yet  the 
opport -unities  are  still  bright  for  the  discovering  of  other  procedures  that 
will  yield  output  increases  of  greater  value  than  the  costs  incxirred  to 
achieve  them.  Furthennore,  more  efficient  ways  to  accomplish  given  outputs 
need  to  be  found. 

6,  Intact  of  Government  Policies-  and  Prograns  on  Price  and  Market  Structure 

The  sheer  magnitude  of  m.any  public  programs  and  the  sparse  research 
attention  given  to  them  as  indicated  by  the  report  of  Group  VI  indicate  this 
to  be  a  field  meriting  considerable  research  e^^ansion.  Research  can  make 
important  contributions  to  public  policy  decisions  particularly  if  it  is  kept 
up  to  date  and  oriented  to  areas  where  major  changes  are  taking  place. 
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7.  Demand,   Consumer  Knowledge,  Market  Appraisal,  and  Market  Development 

This  highly  in5)ortant  and  broad  Held  needs  greater  effort  if  marketing 
research  is  to  make  its  fall  contribution  to  many  problems  in  marketing. 
However,   there  are  conflicts  within  the  field  which  indicate  the  need  for 
selectivity  in  determining  the  types  of  studies  to  be  conducted.     The  com- 
mittee believes  that  a  useful  start  has  been  made  in  measuring  the  choices  or 
demand  of  buyers  for  new  products  and  product  attributes  including  incorpo- 
rated services  which  cannot  be  n^asured  directly  in  the  market  place.     This 
work  should  be  developed  farther  i^ere  results  can  be  used  to  perfect  the 
fanctioning  of  the  marketing  system.     Ways  must  be  found,   however,   of  bringing 
price  into  the  measurement  process  more  comprehensively,  and  fui'ther  work 
needs  to  be  done  in  testing  the  validity  of  present  techniques  by  such  means 
as  con^jaring  preference  results  with  those  which  may  be  available  from  actual 
sales  records.     Members  of  the  group  doubt  that  a  satisfactory  level  of  re- 
liability has  been  reached  in  studies  in  this  field  to  date.     On  the  other 
hand,   such  studies  could  make  an  effective  contribution  particularly  in  situ- 
ations where  markets  do  not  afford  buyers  full  opportunity  to  express  their 
wants.     Markets  may  remain  inefficient  in  meeting  some  attributes  of  consumer 
demand  for  protracted  periods  before  adequate  adjustn^nts  are  made.     Discount 
houses  and  the  shift  of  shopping  centers  to  suburban  locations  are  examples  of 
changes  which  occurred  probably  seme  time  after  the  demand  for  them  had  arisen 
and  could  have  been  met  within  the  established  framework  of  existing  marketing 
agencies.     It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  controversy  over  the  rationality 
of  certain  types  of  consumer  buying  behavior  did  not  yield  particularly  useful 
clues  to  those  conducting  economic  studies  of  demand.     Rather,  we  need  im- 
proved measures  of  demand  regardless  of  the  logic  of  purchase  choices  which 
are  made .     The  group  doubts  the  value  of  expanding  work — at  least  that  done  hy 
public  organizations — generally  referred  to  as  product  promotion,  merchandis- 
ing, and  advertising.     Sharp  conflicts  may  develop  between  perhaps  short-run 
gains  to  particular  producer  groups  and  similar  losses  to  otter  groups.     Like- 
wise,  such  programs  may,   in  fact,  prove  misleading  to  consumers  and  make  more 
difficult  the  realization  of  those  ends  they  in  fact  hope  to  achieve  in  their 
purchasing.     Thus,   research  designed  specifically  to  serve  consumers'  needs 
would,  no  doubt,  reach  differing  conclusions  on  some  problems  than  does  re- 
search designed  to  expand  markets  for  faim  products.     Grade  designations, 
for  example,  will  not  be  as  meaningful  to  consumers  if  they  are  based  on  prod- 
uct attributes  relating  to  handling  and  storage  qualities  rather  than  to 
their  various  end  uses. 

Finally,  the  group  recommends  additional  attention  to  income  and  price 
elasticity  studies  particularly  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  price  and  income 
changes  on  the  demand  for  marketing  services.     Information  on  these  subjects 
is  of  basic  impoortance  to  many  questions  in  marketing,  and  research  concerning 
them  should  be  broadly  expanded. 

8.  Markets  in  Which  Farmers  Purchase  Production  Supplies 

Aside  ftom  limited  work  concerning  the  functioning  of  farm  supply  co- 
operatives, little  research  has  been  pointed  toward  the  functioning  and  pres- 
ent level  of  efficiency  in  factor  markets.     This  is  a  market  of  considerable 
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proportions,   and  the  tools  used  in  examining  product  markets  should  be  equally- 
appropriate  in  stuc^ng  the  former.     Group  VII  believes  that  the  research  in 
this  area  should  be  expanded  sharply. 

9.  Inherent  Characteristics  of  Marketing  Processes,   Finns,  and  Organizations 

It  has  been  popular  to  deprecate  the   frequency  and  lack  of  content  of 
descriptive  studies  in  the  field  of  marketing.     Group  VII  believes  that  many 
studies  of  this  character  have  been  ireak,   not  because  they  describe,  but  be- 
cause they  do  so  in  an  unorganized  fashion  which  fails  to  show  stable  re- 
lationships,  they  are  not  sufficiently  penetrating  concerning  the  inherent 
characteristics  of  the  iTiarketing  process  being  reviewed,   and  because  too  often 
they,  are  viewed  as  end  products  rather  than  as  the  basis  for  analytical  exami- 
nations.    In  some  instances  they  have  not  been  planned  with  sufficient  care  to 
provide  the  groundwork  necessary  for  their  most  fruitful  application  in  later 
analyses.     The  group  believes  that  aaditional  studies  designed  to  detennine 
inherent  characteristics  not  only  will  prove  useful  but  will  be  essential  in 
successfully  developing  other  areas  of  research  recoramenaed  for  expansion. 
The  inherent  characteristics  and  their  interim  la  tionships  include  a  wide  va- 
riety of  subject-matter  areas  such  as:     (l)   channels  through  which  products 
move;   (2)   transportation  facilities  and  costsj   (3)  marketing  functions  per- 
formed at  various  levels  and  the  inputs  and  outputs  involved^    (U)  pricing  pro- 
cedures at  various  levels,   including  both  farm  and  retail  markets;  and  (i>)  or- 
ganizational attributes  of  markets.     This  fifth  category  includes  studies  of 
the  number  and  size  of  firms,   the  proportion  of  the  market  held  by  various 
firms,   and  the  actual  or  potential  amount  of  market  domination  exercised 
either  throijigh  oligopolistic  procedures,   dominant  firms,   or  formal  and  in- 
formal industry  organizations. 

10.  Equity  Considerations 

Greater  attention  should  be  given  to  the  examination  of  equity  or  welfare 
consequences  of  specific  changes  in  market  structure,  prices,   and  efficiency, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  all  population  groups.     For  example,   are  inter- 
individual  income  transfers  in  agricultural  marketing  feasible  as  a  phase  in 
accomplishing  certain  economic  changes,   and  have  those  engaged  in  agricultural 
marketing  research  sufficiently  assessed  the  advantages  and  ^reaknesses  of  this 
possibility?     The  group  answers  this  second  question  in  the  negative.     It 
agrees  that  equity  and  irelfare  are  not  subject  to  precise  definition,  but  it 
believes  that  the  impact  of  a  given  change  on  equity  can  be  usefully  examined 
by  showing  what  these  impacts  will  be  and  how  they  will  affect  the  various 
parties  involved  in  marketing.     Alternative  possibilities  may  be  analyzed  and 
future  consequences  of  each  shoim  so  that  more  intelligent  decisions  may  be 
made  by  the  public.     Improved  inherent-characteristics  research,  as  recom- 
mended earlier,  will  provide  for  an  improved  understanding  of  market  functions 
and  pricing  procedures  at  various  levels,   and  thus  will  yield  some  of  the  ma- 
terial needed  in  dealing  with  the  welfare  aspects  of  economic  change.     Like- 
wise,  further  work  concerning  areas  of  economics  transcending — but  nevertheless 
affecting — agricultural  marketing,   such  as  monetary  policies,  and  tax  measures, 
should  be  encouraged  as  a  step  in  the  broader  treatment  of  both  equity  prob- 
lems and  efficiency  and  organizational  problems  in  marketing. 
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11.     Dissemnation  of  Information 

Research  findj.ngs  will  have  maxLirnim  usefulness  only  if  they  are  made 
knowQ — and  in  some  cases  demonstrated  and  applied — to  those  who  can  employ 
them  in  the  decisions  they  are  making.     Several  methods  have  been  employed  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  dissemination,  but  there  is  not  yet  clear  agree- 
ment as  to  the  best  approach.     It  is  not  likely  that  research  workers  ever 
will  be  able  to  examine  comprehensively  each  of  the  specific  problems  brought 
to  the  attention  of  research  institutions.     Consequently,   it  would  seem 
important  for  research  warkers  to  spend  a  major  portion  of  their  time  in  the 
development  of  findings  having  application  to  a  variety  ol  comparable  problems. 
Extension  personnel  would  ^hen  assume,   in  most  cases,   the  job  of  applying 
these  findings  to  particular  problems.     The  effectiveness  of  this  approach 
depends  on  the  economic  training  of  extension  workers,  and  frequently  on  the 
participation  of  such  personnel  in  the  planning  and  development  of.  research 
projects.     In  this  way,   research  results  car  be  applied  more  effectively  and 
rapidly. 

It  seems  essential  to  repeat  that  the  11  areas  of  expansion  discussed  in 
the  foregoing  are  those  suggested  by  one  or  more  members  of  Group  VII.     They 
are  in  no  sense  Group  VII  recoiruendationsj   reither  do  they  necessarily  repre- 
sent even  a  consensus  of  the  group.     These  areas  are  not  pre£;ent;«d  as  an  ex- 
haustive 3.istingj   particularly  with  respect  to  the   subordinate  phases  of 
problems  vrhere  greater  research  effort-  is  needed. 

As  is  indicated  by  the  infomation  in  the  accompanying  table,   research 
currently  is  being  developed  in  a  wide  number  of  areas  at  land-grant  insti- 
tutions and  by  Federal  agencies.     Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during 
the  past  decade  in  broadening  the  coverage  of  marketing  research  work_j   snd  in 
intensifji'ing  the   study  of  particular  problem  areas  concerning  which  present 
information  is  most  aeficient.     Nevertheless,   there  are  nunerous  ai'eas  which 
have  not  been  treated  adequately  yet  by  research  nor  are   there   sufficient  re- 
sources at  present  to  enable  an  expansion  sufficient  to  cteal  with  all  of  these 
problems.     In  this  situation  it  is  important  that  sufficient  interrelation- 
ship should  exist  among  successive  project  phases  so  that  uselul   findings  do 
not  remajji  unexploited,   and  that  greater  stress  should  be  given  to  the  fitting 
of  individual  studies  and  their  findings  into  larger  formulations. 

Balance — Continuity  of  Research 

Another  basis  by  whJ.ch  balance  in  reseaixh  programs  may  be  judged  is  that 
of  continuity.     Are  phases  of  prcblem.s  examined  and  then  the  attention  of  the 
research  workers  turned  to  phases  of  other  problems  with  the  result  that 
important  generalizations  or  applications  carmot  be  made?     This  b-as  been  a 
common  vjeakness  of  the  research  of  many  institutions  and  agencies  during  the 
past  decade.     The  group  recognizes  that  some  new  segmental  problems  cannot  be 
avoided,  and,   in  fact,   that  some  of  them  should  take  precedence  over  conti- 
nuity in  a  field  already  partly  developed.     Likewise,   the  shortage  of  compe- 
tent project  leaders,   and  the  mobility  of  research  personnel  has  posed  almost 
insurmountable  problems  in  trying  to  maintain  continuity  of  research  in  some 
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situations.  Nevertheless,  the  groij^*  believes  that  greater  effort  neecis  to  be 
made  to  continue  research  in  specific  areas  until  basic  problems  are  dealt 
•with  adequately  and  in  order  to  have  an  i5)-to~date  framework  at  least  for 
major  problem  areas.  In  this  way:  (1)  The  technical  knowledge  of  the  indi- 
vidual research  worker  regarding  a  given  commodity  or  functional  level  may  be 
more  lasefully  developed;  (b)  industry  contacts  may  be  strengthened  with  a  re- 
sulting increase  in  the  information  provided  by  marketing  firms;  and  (c)  prog- 
ress is  likely  to  be  more  rapid  and  effective.  To  this  end,  more  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  following  considerations: 

1.  Upon  the  completion  of  a  project,  it  should  be  carefully  appraised 
for  clues  which  might  be  examined  fruitfully  through  further  investigation. 
Projects  stressing  the  importance  of  particular  problems  should  not  be  termi- 
nated simply  because  basic  data  regarding  the  problem  have  been  assembled  and 
stamnarized  or  because  a  particular  alternative  has  not  yielded  positive  find- 
ings. 

2.  Individual  research  irorkers  should  be  encouraged  to  appraise  the 
findings  from  a  given  project  in  terms  of  their  usefulness  in  tackling  more 
complicated  areas  meriting  attention  in  the  opinion  of  the  research  worker. 
Do  the  results  from  a  particular  price  analysis,  for  exanple,  suggest  new 
formulations  as  to  the  pricing  process  in  particular  types  of  markets? 

3.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  preceding  two  points,  some  institutions  report 
that  staff  committees  have  functioned  irell  in  undertaking  the  appraisals 
suggested. 

In  some  instances,  commodity,  and  in  other  instances,  functional  conti- 
nuity, will  be  most  effective.  The  decision  on  this  point  will  rest  primarily 
on  the  kind  and  amount  of  background  and  training  required  for  the  particular 
kinds  of  studies  selected  for  development.  In  any  event,  it  seems  unwise  to 
fragment  studies  into  mauy   separate  phases,  as  the  group  agreed  that  fre- 
quently research  programs  are  characterized  by  too  many  small  projects. 

Balance — IDitegration  and  Coordination  of  Research 

Another  phase  of  balance  concerns  the  matter  of  integration  in  research 
programs,  both  as  to  coordinated  effort  among  different  research  workers,  and 
as  between  the  development  and  the  dissemination  of  information.  The  prin- 
cipal points  which  need  emphasis  are  the  following: 

1,  Economists  should  participate  in  all  marketing  projects  because  of 
the  essentiality  of  economic  evaluations  pertaining  to  the  subjects  being 
examined. 

2,  Likewise,  to  effect  a  better  integration  of  research  and  extension 
work,  those  who  will  disseminate  research  resvilts  and  show  their  application 
should  participate  in  projects  at  least  to  the  extent  of  developing  a  fuller 
understanding  of  the  variety  of  factors  which  have  significance,  and  of  the 
strong  and  weak  points  so  that  extension  work  may  be  acconplished  more  effec- 
tively. 
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3.  A  freer  movement  of  data  among  research  workers  and  between  research 
and  service  programs  should  be  encouraged  as  a  means  of  strengthening  research 
and  expediting  its  successful  completion.  There  is  too  much  "department it is" 
in  some  research  organizations. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  element  in  improving  cooperation  in  research 
is  the  development  of  mutual  trust  and  interest  in  common  problems  among  re- 
search workers.  The  use  of  common  office  space  and  jointly  conducted  field 
operations  are  likely  to  prove  more  important  than  administrative  edict.  A 
new  dignity  for  jointly-authored  research  reports,  likewise,  will  be  of  bene- 
fit in  improving  integrated  effort. 

During  the  past  decade,  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  improving 
team  effort  in  research.  This  technique  frequently  has  been  used  with  success 
in  many  physical-science  inquiries,  and  has  encouraged  similar  techniques  in 
marketing.  Larger  staffs  have  also  aided  in  this  change.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  factor  effecting  an  iirproved  integration  and  coordination  of  re- 
search during  the  past  decade  has  been  the  growth  of  regional  projects.  Tl^se 
projects  themselves,  particularly  during  their  earlier  years,  do  not  neces- 
sarily reflect  the  advantages  of  joint  effort,  but  the  systematic  and  regular 
exchanges  among  research  workers  which  they  have  fostered  are  judged  by  the 
gvovp   to  have  been  of  substantial  value  in  improving  the  breadth  and  quality 
of  projects  in  many  of  the  institutions  and  agencies  cooperating  in  regional 
projects. 

Balance — Basic  Versus  Applied  Research 

Considerable  attention  at  times  has  been  given  to  the  question  of  balance 
between  basic  research  and  applied  research— i.e. ,  between  research  not  neces- 
sarily oriented  toward  a  specific  problem  in  which  the  major  emphasis  is  on 
the  discovery  of  fairly  stable  relationships,  and  research  pointed  toward  the 
application  of  these  relationships  to  specific  problems.  In  other  instances, 
similar  questions  have  arisen  concerning  the  extent  to  which  resources  are 
directed  toward  inventory  or  census  type  research  in  comparison  with  other 
types. 

The  judgment  of  Group  VH  is  that  this  is  not  a  particularly  iii:5)ortant 
problem.  As  mentioned  in  the  discussion  of  continuity,  it  is,  of  course, 
inrportant  to  develop  and  systematize  information  that  has  wide  application. 
In  the  main,  however,  the  nature  of  the  problem  or  the  phenomenon  dealt  with 
will  establish  the  kind  of  research  needed,  and  this  is  a  more  useful  determi- 
nant of  the  proper  division  among  inventory,  basic,  and  applied  research  than 
is  that  to  be  obtained  by  some  arbitrary  division.  Likewise,  the  extent  to 
which  the  exploration  of  the  new  in  techniques  and  methods  of  approach  shoiald 
absorb  research  resources  probably  will  be  answered  best  by  giving  research 
workers  a  wide  area  of  choice  to  determine  where  improvements  of  this  nature 
are  most  needed  or  are  required  before  particular  kinds  of  evaluations  can  be 
performed. 
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On  the  basis  of  its  review  of  the  research  of  the  past  decade,  the  group 
concluded  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  e^^laining  the  functioDr- 
ing  of  the  marketing  system.  This  has  been  reflected  in  better  appraisals  of 
the  effects  of  particular  programs  or  practices,  actual  or  potential,  on 
prices  and  efficiency.  Likewise,  research  personnel  have  made  steady  progress 
in  developing  better  ways  to  conduct  research  inquiries,  and  these  improved 
methods  are  being  employed  with  increasing  frequency.  Furthermore,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  resiilts  dissemination  has  been  iuproved  as  extension  workers  and 
others  have  broadened  their  area  of  coverage. 

It  is  difficult  to  place  quantitative  measures  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
changes  discussed  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Recent  studies  of  productivity 
per  man-hour  show  annual  increases  of  1»6  percent  in  the  manufacture  of  food 
products  and  of  1»5  percent  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  during  the  period 
from  1899  to  1953.  For  industry  as  a  whole,  the  increase  has  been  1,7  percent 
per  year  for  the  period  1899  to  1955,  but  the  average  annual  increase  for  the 
period  1948-53  was  2.5  percent  a  year.  These  data  would  suggest  more  pro- 
nounced year  to  year  improvements  in  agricultural  marketing  in  the  period 
since  World  War  II  than  diiring  the  earlier  decades  of  this  centuiy.  It  seems 
logical  to  attribute  part  of  this  economic  progress  to  findings  developed  by 
research. 


Specifically,  Group  VII  concluded  that  research  in  none  of  the  major 
subject-matter  areas  should  be  curtailed.  The  group  also  concluded  that  mar- 
keting research  in  the  aggregate  should  be  e^qjanded  significantly  as  addi- 
tional competent  research  workers  become  available.  Specific  areas  of  ex- 
pansion are  indicated  earlier  in  this  report. 

Substantial  accomplishments  have  been  achieved  during  the  past  decade  in 
providing  information  useful  in  the  solution  of  many  problems  and  improving 
research  methods  and  tools.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  areas  where  the 
problems  arising  are  now  answered  mainly  by  hunch  or  on  the  basis  of  fragmen- 
tary examination.  Extensive  enlargement  of  governmental  participation  in 
e35)ort  sales,  the  growing  mergers  among  marketing  firms,  likely  application  of 
automation  to  marketing  processes,  drastic  shifts  in  storage  and  preservation 
practices  as  a  result  of  atomic  radiation,  and  the  growing  importance  of  such 
institutions  as  management-labor  bargaining  all  are  examples  of  prospective 
changes  likely  to  have  broad  repercussions.  There  is  every  prospect  that 
further  research  concerning  these  and  other  developments  in  marketing  will 
serve  -oseful  and  ingsortant  ends. 

Finally,  Group  VII  would  like  to  engDhasize  the  unusual  nature  of  research 
and  the  setting  in  which  it  is  conducted.  Too  often  the  development  of  re- 
search results  is  visxialized  as  comparable  to  a  physical  production  process. 
Projects  are  written,  funds  are  allocated,  time  schedules  are  set  with  a  pre- 
cision that  is  in  fact  unrealistic  when  the  basic  nature  of  research  is  fully 
understood.  Obviously,  some  problems  have  been  sufficiently  simplified  or 
narrowed  so  that  procedures  and  timing  can  be  estimated  accurately.  But 
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findings  from  these  studies  by  themselves  generally  are  not  those  making  the 
substantial  contributions  to  the  field.  There  are  no  well  established  rules 
for  discovering  the  unknown.  Research  thrives  best  "where  speculative  imagi- 
nation is  encouraged,  and  it  is  important  that  conditions  fostering  this 
approach  be  encouraged  more  "widely.  There  is,  nevertheless,  a  growing  evi- 
dence of  improved  research-administrative  relationships  at  many  institutions, 
and  this  is  to  be  commended  as  a  desirable  step  in  making  the  research  dollar 
more  productive  over  the  longer  term. 
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SEMINARS 

Listed  below  are  the  participants  and  brief  outlines  of  subject  matter 
covered  in  each  of  the  five  schedtiLed  seminars. 


STATISTICAL  AM)  MATHEMATICAL  TECHJJIQUES 

Leader         Charles  E.  French;,  Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Agrlcultuxal  Economics 
Purdue  University 

Other  Members   Gerald  W.  Dean,  Res.,  Iowa 

Ken  Farrell,  Graduate  Student,  Iowa 

John  A.  Hamann,  Res.,  AMS 

George  C.  Judge,  Res.,  Okla. 

Lee  Kolmer,  Res.,  Iowa 

George  W.  Ladd,  Res.,  Iowa 

l^omas  C.  MDrrison,  Res,,  Conn. 

Allen  Richards,  Grad.uate  Student,  Iowa 

John  Schnittker,  Graduate  Student,  Iowa 

William  M.  Simmons,  Res.,  AMS 

John  R,  Tedford,  Graduate  Student,  Iowa 


I.  Justification  of  statistical  and  mathematical  techniques  for 
input-output  analysis.  Siurvey  of  alternative  methods. 

II.  Explanation  of  the  theory  of  linear  prograinming.  Illustration 
of  the  general  procedure  with  a  study  recently  completed  at 
Purdue  University  designed  to  determine  optimum  product  lines 
under  alternative  situations  in  fluid  milk  plants. 

Ill,  Discussion  of  an  application  of  the  general  procedure  to  grain 
elevator  financing  at  Iowa  State  College.  Explanation  of 
spatial  equilibrium  models  and  the  "transportation  procediire" 
in  linear  programming.  Discussion  of  a  project  using  such 
techniques  in  studying  interregional  competition  in  dairying 
at  Purdue  University. 

IV.  Illustration  of  solution  methods  in  the  "transportation  pro- 
cedure." Survey  of  current  research  in  the  area  of  statistical 
and  mathematical  techniques  In  input-output  analysis.  Evalua- 
tion of  these  technioues  and  comm-ent  on  their  future  use. 
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SEMINAR  II 


STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  ECONOMIC  RELATIONSHIPS 


Leader 


Other  Members 


PU-chard  J.  Foote,  Head,  Price  &  Trade  Research 
Statistical  and  Historical  Research  Branch 
Agricultural  ^ferketing  Seirvice 

G.  R.  Boddez,  Graduate  Student,  Iowa 

James  T.  Bonnen,  Res,,  Mich. 

Ted  R.  Booth,  Res.,  Okla. 

A.  A.  Brown,  Res. ,  Mass. 

William  A.  Cromarty,  Res.,  Mich, 

Alfred  R.  Eckert,  Res.,  Nehr. 

Conrad  Gislason,  Res.,  Wash.  ' 

William  E,  Goble,  Graduate  Student,  Iowa 

A.  H.  Harrington,  Res.,  Wash. 

D.   N.   Iferrington,   Res.,   Mo. 

Steve  J.  Heimstra,  Res.,  Iowa 

Jack  D.  Johnson,  Res.,  Va. 

M.  Brice  Kirtley,  Res.,  111. 

Patrick  J.  Luby,  Res.,  Purdue 

Wilbur  R,  Maki ,  Res . ,  Iowa 

Earl  E.  Miller,  Res.,  AMS 

Joseph  C.  Purcell,  Res.,  Ga. 

Frederick  E.  Stocker,  Res.,  AMS 


First  session  -  (l)  Conditions  under  which  equations  shou].d  be  fitted 
by  a  method  other  than  least  squares;  (2)  reasons  why  the  method  of  reduced 
forms  cannot  be  used  for  over identified  equations;  (3)  contrasts  between 
the  computations  involved  in  fitting  by  least  squares  and  the  limited- 
information  approach;  and  (4)  algebraic  manipulations  involved  in  the  use 
of  equations  for  analytical  purposes. 

Second  session  -  (l)  Discussion  by  William  Cromarty  of  Michigan  State 
University  of  work  he  is  doing  on  developing  an  aggregative  model  for 
American  agriculture,  with  emphasis  on  tying  one  sector  in  with  another;  and 
(2)  discussion  by  A.  H.  Harrington  and  Conrad  Gislason  of  the  State  College 
of  Washington  of  work  they  are  doing  in  working  with  daily  sales  from  indi- 
vidual stores  in  an  attempt  to  measure  (a)  the  influence  of  quality  and  price 
on  sales,  and  (b)  competition  among  fruits. 

Third  session  -  Discussion  of  a  9-equation  model  for  eggs  developed  by 
Martin  Gerra  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  with  emphasis  on  inte- 
grating supply  and  demand  relationships  and  of  adjusting  for  nonlinear  vari- 
ables and  relations.  Exact  steps  in  formulating  and  fitting  the  model  were 
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outlined,  vith  mention  made  of  those  parts  which  we  expect  to  run  on  an 
electronic  coniputor. 

Fourth  session  -  Miscellaneous  topics  including  (l)  measurement  of  price 
relationships  within  markets  "by  grades;  (2)  measuring  the  separate  effects  on 
demand  of  price  level  and  real  income;  (3)  long-run  versus  shoirt-run  elastici- 
ties;  {h)   use  of  "expected"  prices  in  measuring  supply  relationships;  and  (5) 
problems  of  locating  data  in  time  series  analyses. 
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SEMIMR  III 
USE  OF  SURVEY  AND  EXPERIMENTAL  TECHNIQUES 


Leader 


Other  Members 


Earl  E.  Houseman 

Statistical  Clearance  and  Standards 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

John  T.  Buck,  Res.,  Va. 
Horace  K,  Burr,  Res.,  ARS,  Calif. 
I^rle  D.  Calvin,  Res.,  Ore. 
Dorothy  Dickins,  Res,,  Miss. 

B.  A.  Dominick,  Jr.,  Res,,  Cornell 
Philip  B.  Dwoskin,  Res,,  AIIS 
Marquis  Fowler,  Res.,  Okla. 

R.  C.  Gaarder,  Grad,  Student,  Iowa 
Gwynn  Garnett,  Adra.,  FAS 
Jenn  G.  Gifford,  Res.,  Wash. 
Truman  F.  Graf,  Res,,  Wise. 
Peter  L,  Henderson,  Res.,  Va. 
E.  Elizabeth  Hester,  Res,,  Pa. 
Ruth  Hodgson,  Ext.,  FES 
R,  B,  How,  Res.,  Guelph,  Ont, 
Henry  J.  Kuelskamp,  Res.,  AMS 
Don  Kaldor,  Res,,  Iowa 
Ellis  W.  Laiabom,  Res.,  Utah 
Rosalind  C,  Lifquist,  Res,,  AMS 
Glen  H.  Mitchell,  Res.,  Ohio 
A.  V.  Nordquist,  Serv,,  AMS 
Albert  L.  Owens,  Res,,  R.  I. 
Richard  Phillips,  Res,,  Iowa 
L.  J.  Pickerel,  Ext,,  Minn, 
Ewart  P.  Reid,  ReSo,  Ottawa,  Ont, 

C,  P.  Schumaier,  Res,,  111. 
Sara  H.  Thompson,  Res, ,  Iowa 


In  this  Seminar,  selected  experiences  with  methods  of  obtaining  data 
were  discussed.  In  general,  the  objective  was  to  discuss  some  of  the  more 
important  specific  applications  of  various  techniques  and  the  results  rather 
than  having  general  discussions  of  statistical  methods  that  are  useful  in 
marketing . 

About  a  fourth  of  the  time  was  spent  on  a  review  of  some  uses  that  have 
been  made  of  fonnal  experimental  designs  to  measure  the  effects  of  alterna- 
tive merchandising  practices  in  retail  stores.  The  importance  of  using 
designs  which  provide  for  the  application  of  the  treatments  (merchandising 
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practices)  in  sequence  in  the  same  stores  was  stressed  as  a  means  of  greatly- 
reducing  the  experimental  error  as  compared  to  designs  wherein  only  one  treat- 
ment is  applied  in  any  given  store.  When  the  total  number  of  treatments  to  be 
tested  is  as  many  as  four  or  more,  some  uses  that  have  been  made  of  incomplete 
block  designs  were  discussed.  With  incomplete  block  designs  a  treatment  can 
remain  at  a  store  for  a  longer  period  of  time  without  increasing  the  total 
length  of  time  that  the  experiment  must  run.  This  may  be  of  importance  if  the 
initial  reaction  of  a  treatment  is  different  from  results  after  the  treatment 
has  been  in  a  store  long  enough  so  that  repeat  purchases  can  take  place.  A 
review  was  given  by  Paul  Homeyer,  from  the  Statistical  Lab  at  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege, of  some  of  the  important  principles  for  designing  experiments  and  of  the 
assumptions  underlying  the  analysis  of  variance  and  their  implications  in 
applied  work. 

Dr.  Lyle  Calvin,  Experiment  Station  Statistician  at  Oregon  State  College, 
discussed  the  use  of  3-dimensional  color  pictures  in  the  measurement  of  con- 
sumer purchases  for  beef.  There  was  a  keen  interest  in  the  possibility  of 
using  3-diniensional  color  pictures  for  preference  determinations  becaiise  it 
offers  a  number  of  advantages  over  other  methods.  A  comparison  of  preference 
patterns  obtained  from  tests  with  fresh  cuts  and  from  tests  using  3-diioensional 
pictures  was  presented. 

A  discussion  of  methods  of  obtaining  information  on  food  ptirchases  by  con- 
sumers incl\*cLed  a  presentation  by  Dr.  James  D.  Shaffer  of  the  escperiences  that 
Michigan  State  University  has  had  with  the  operations  of  a  consumer  panel  in 
Lansing.  This  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  panel  (a  sanrple  of  families 
that  keep  records  of  their  purchases)  versus  the  interview  survey  as  methods 
of  obtaining  purchase  data,  and  by  a  presentation  of  some  results  from  a  proj- 
ect in  which  retail  sales  of  apples  and  pears  were  measured  weekly  by  the  so- 
called  axidit  and  observation  methods  in  a  sanple  of  60  stores  in  Philadelphia. 

About  half  of  the  last  Seminar  period  was  spent  discussing  or  answering 
questions  raised  by  persons  in  attendance.  During  the  remainder  of  this 
period  Mr,  Marion  Bryson,  survey  statistician  from  the  Statistical  Lab  at  Iowa 
State  College,  presented  details  of  a  Baxaple   design  that  had  been  used  to  ob- 
tain a  sample  of  households  in  Des  Moines  for  a  consxmier  preference  study. 
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SEMINAR  IV 


OPERATIONAL  PROBLEMS  OF  FIR^^ 


Leader 


Other  Members 


Max   E.  Bnjnk,  Professor  of  Marketing 
Cornell  University- 
Hugh  L.  Cook,  Res.>  Wise. 
Clifton  B.  Cox,  Res.,  Ext.,  Serv,,  Purdue 
R.  B.  Donaldson,  Bxt.,  Pa. 
Roll in  0.  Dunsdon,  Res.,  Ext.,  Purdue 
Ernest  J.  Holconib,  Serv.,  AMS 
Fred  E.  Koller,  Res.,  Minn. 
Warren  J.  Mather,  Res.,  FCS 
John  H.  McCoy,  Res.,  Kans. 
Daniel  H.  McVey,  Res.,  FCS 
J.  T.  Scott,  Res.,  Iowa 


Discussions  were  primarily  concerned  with  the  various  research  techniques 
used  by  methods  engineers  and  economists  in  approaching  physical  operating  ef- 
ficiency problems  of  the  firm.  Illustrations  of  the  various  techniques  were 
given  by  different  members  of  the  group.  These  techniques  included  the  three 
basic  approaches  of  the  engineer  —  Motion  and  Time  Study,  Work  Simplification, 
and  Time  Measurement  Standards.  Considerable  discussion  evolved  around  the 
wa,y  economists  had  adapted  these  approaches  to  comparative  cost  analysis  and 
synthesis.  It  was  agreed  that  economists  could  vise   many  engineering  techni- 
ques to  advantage  but  that  best  results  were  obtained  when  problems  were 
attacked  on  a  team-work  basis. 


A  problem  of  industry  wide  plant  location  wps  discussed.  This  demon- 
strated how  model  construction  coiiLd  serve  to  establish  both  goals  of  effi- 
ciency and  measures  of  cost  in  maintaining  given  degrees  of  competition. 

One  session  was  devoted  to  problems  of  coordinating  the  activities  of 
economists,  engineers  and  production  specialists,  working  on  a  common  problem. 
With  many  studies  of  operational  efficiency  the  extension  worker  should  not 
only  help  plan  and  disseminate  results  but  also  work  directly  with  the  team 
throughout  conduct  of  the  study.  I^ch  of  the  extension  work  in  this  area  is 
done  during  the  process  of  data  collection. 

Ifeny  questions  were  raised  during  the  discussions.  What  consideration 
must  be  given  quality  of  product  and  work  in  comparative  cost  analysis?  How 
useful  are  the  tools  of  linear  progrsraming,  link-analysis,  ratio-delay,  cueing 
theory,  etc."  What  are  the  requirements  for  the  successful  application  of 
these  tools?  How  far  should  the  econoradst  venture  into  the  field  of  engineer- 
ing? What  criteria  can  most  profitably  be  used  in  identifying  problems  offer- 
ing greatest  contribution  to  increased  efficiency  in  marketing? 
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SEMIMR  y 

ADMINISTRATIVE  METHODS  AM)  TECHNIQUES  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  OPERATION  OF  MARKETING  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 


Leaders 


Other  Members 


\ 


George  F.  Dow,  Associate  Director 
Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Harry  C.  Trelogan,  Director 
Marketing  Research  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

R.  M.  Alexander,  Res.  Adm. ,  Ore, 
I.  W.  Arthur,  Res.,  Iowa 
Alex  Black,  Res.  Adm.,  Pa. 
John  M.  Buhl,  Res.  Budget,  AMS 
E.  W.  Callenbach,  Res.,  Pa. 
J.  W,  Fanning,  ReSo,  Ga. 
Cleo  Fitzsimmons,  Res.,  Purdue 
Robert  F.  Frary,  Ext,,  Wyo. 
I,  C.  Haut,  Res.  Adm.,  Mi, 
Leo  H.  Holman,  Res,,  AMS 
James  F,  Hudson,  Res.,  Iowa 
Roy  E.  Huffman,  Res,  Adm,,  Mont, 
Barnard  Joy,  Res.  Adm.,  ARS 
W.  E.  Krauss,  Res,  Adm,,  Ohio 
John  W,Kirkbride,  Serv.,  AMS 
Adlowe  L,  Larson,  Res.,  Okla, 
Roy  Magruder,  Res.  Adm.,  ARS 
James  McCorraick,  Inf 
W.  T.  Pentzer,  Res.,  AMS 
Larry  Robinson,  Serv.,  Okla. 
Niels  Rorholm,  Res.  Adm.,  R,  I, 
James  R,  Snitzler,  Res,,  AMS 

A,  A,  Spielman,  Res.  Adm.,  Conn, 

B,  M.  Stahl,  Res.,  AMS,  Iowa 
R.  B,  Taylor,  Speaker,  Ore. 

D,  M,  Thorpe,  Res.,  Ext,,  Tenn, 

E,  J,  Working,  Res,,  Wash. 


To  present  an  orderly  manner  in  which  the  seminar  could  operate,  discus- 
sions were  centered  around  foiir  major  topics.  The  four  topics  were  as  follows; 


A.  Research  program  development. 

B,  Organization  for  effective  ire  search. 
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C.  Personnel. 

D,  Ccamnuni  cations. 

It  was  recognized  that  the  group  woiild  not  be  able  to  discuss  the  full 
array  of  problems  and  techniques  associated  with  each  topic  but  should  attempt 
to  select  two  or  three  of  the  seemingly  more  important  items  for  specific  dis- 
cussion. 

A.  Research  program  development 

The  type  or  extent  of  research  programs  conducted  by  a  public  agency  is 
usually  determined  in  large  measure  by  legislation  authorizing  or  directing 
the  work.  It  was  assumed  that  all  in  the  group  were  familiar  with  the  Research 
and  Marketing  Act,  the  legislation  most  directly  associated  with  our  marketing 
research.  However,  it  was  emphasized  that  persons  responsible  for  administer- 
ing research  conducted  pursuant  to  the  Act  must  be  particularly  aware  that: 

1.  The  Act  authorizes  funds  to  be  expended  for  marketing  research, 
which  necessitates  the  formulation  of  policy  as  to  what  is  included 
in  marketing  research;  and 

2.  Duplication  of  research  programs  or  projects  must  be  avoided. 
There  have  been  no  less  than  8  Congressional  investigations  to 
date  relative  to  the  work  being  cstrried  on  \Ander  Research  and 
Marketing  Act  funds.  Most  of  these  have  directed  attention  to 
this  point. 

In  the  development  of  program  objectives,  consideration  must  be  given  to: 

1.  Subject  matter  in  the  program  to  be  supported.  Persons  at  the 
operating  level  frequently  have  difficulty  in  separating  the 
phases  of  a  project  that  relate  to  marketing  from  those  relat- 
ing to  production.  An  administrative  function  is  to  delineate 
these  fields  and  where  needed  to  work  out  financing  arrangements 
whereby  the  phases  of  work  can  progress  together  without  entail- 
ing the  use  of  funds  for  an  linauthorized  type  of  research.  Pro- 
grams to  be  supported  should  generally  be  geared  to  the  welfare 
of  the  public  rather  than  directing  efforts  towarxi  benefits  that 

.  will  accrue  only  to  a  particular  segment  of  the  economy. 

2.  Area  to  be  served.  This  depends  upon  the  type  of  institution 
as  well  as  its  location,  be  it  state,  national,  industry,  etc. 

3.  I^es  of  research  to  be  emphasized.  Basic  research  tends  to 
be  done  largely  in  the  academic  institutions  where  there  are 
generally  less  pressiores  for  immediate  results. 

k.     The  needs  of  the  various  groups  or  interests  to  which  the 
research  agency  has  some  responsibility. 


I 
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Selection  of  Problems  or  Projects 

It  is  evident  that  to  maintain  a  "grass  roots"  atmosphere  in  relation  to 
the  research  programs  and  avoid  an  "ivory  tower"  approach  to  all  problems,  it 
woiild  be  necessary  to  obtain  guidance  from  persons  not  directly  associated 
with  research,  !K,tle  III  of  the  Research  and  Jferketing  Act  provided  a  basis 
for  a  committee  structure  that  would  help  bridge  the  gap  between  the  scientist 
or  researcher  and  the  people  the  research  was  intended  to  serve.  An  Agricul- 
tural Research  Policy  Committee  consisting  of  11  members  was  established  to 
lend  guidance  to  the  selection  of  problem  areas.  This  committee  was  supple- 
mented by  the  establishment  of  25  commodity  and  functional  committees. 

Progress  reports  are  now  developed  annually  which  permit  the  scientist  to 
indicate  what  he  considers  to  be  the  most  \irgent  problem  area  and  areas  in 
which  research  work  should  be  done.  The  appropriate  commodity  or  functional 
committee  then  decides  the  problem  areas  of  greatest  importance.  However, 
this  does  not  establish  a  mandate  that  the  projects  will  be  imdertaken  in  the 
order  of  importance  assigned  by  the  committee  as  the  administrator  must  decide 
if  the  means  at  hand  justify  undertaking  research  in  these  areas. 

Considerable  discussion  centered  around  the  selection  of  membership  and 
the  functions  of  the  committees.  Such  discussion  coiild  be  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  [Riere  is  not  sufficient  exchange  of  ideas  between  the  marketing 
research  people  in  a  state  and  the  representatives  from  that 
state  or  region  participating  on  advisory  committees. 

2.  Belief  that  committees  did  not  have  adequate  representation  of 
persons  acquainted  with  research.  This  brought  forth  the  com- 
ment that  the  committees  must  be  kept  in  balance  and  avoid 
getting  the  group  too  technical.  Research  people  are  always 
available  for  consultation  when  committees  are  in  session  and 
are  usually  present  in  significant  numbers. 

3.  Committee  memberships  are  set  up  by  design.  An  overweighting 
of  research  members  would  channel  the  ccanmittee  action  into 
"how"  rather  than  "what"  research  should  be  done.  It  is  in- 
tended that  committee  action  will  assist  in  determining  what 
is  to  be  done  and  leave  how  it  is  to  be  done  to  research 
people. 

k.     There  is  a  continuing  problem  of  "tieing  together"  the  state 
and  federal  research  programs.  This  arises  in  part  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  committees  review  mostly  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  results  and  are  much  less  familiar  with  state 
research.  The  problem  is  recognized  and  USDA  is  calling  on 
the  services  of  more  persons  acquainted  with  state  work. 

5.  Several  states  have  set  up  state  committees  to  coordinate 
the  research  work  and  bridge  the  gap  between  research. 
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industry,  and  the  public.  Problems  are  encountered  in 
determining  the  membership  of  committees  and  the  type  of 
committees  needed.  These  problems  generally  have  to  be 
solved  on  an  individual  state  basis. 

6,  The  translation  of  committee  recommendations  on  problems 
.  into  research  projects  should  be  reserved  for  the  profes- 
sional scientist  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  work. 


Budgets 

A  budget  is  a  tool  or  means  of  e3cpressing  a  broad  area  of  work  or  program. 
One  of  the  more  difficiilt  problems  associated  with  the  preparation  and  presen- 
tation of  a  budget  is  how  to  measure  the  work  done  or  to  be  done  in  terms  of 
man-hours  of  work  accomplished.  This   is  even  more  difficult  in  the  area  of 
research  as  requirements  cannot  be  readily  expressed  or  predicted  in  quantita- 
tive terms. 

B.  Organization  for  effective  research 

The  group  was  primarily  interested  in  organization  problems  at  two  levels 
—  federal  and  state.   Ihe  recent  reorganization  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  presented  with  some  of  the  reasoning  behind  the  present  organ- 
izational structure.  After  a  decision  is  made  regarding  the  point  where  re- 
search is  to  be  segregated  from  other  functions  in  an  agency,  the  approaches 
that  may  be  used  in  organizing  a  research  staff  may  be  as  follows: 

1.  Ccanmodity  lines  —  this  approach  is  generally  supported  by 
industry. 

2.  Scientific  disciplines  —  this  approach  is  supported  by 
scientists  and  academic  persons. 

3.  Functional  lines. 

The  state  and  federal  organizational  problems  are  quite  different  but 
have  the  common  problem  that  marketing  does  not  lend  itself  to  any  cleai'-cut 
demarcation  relative  to  lines  of  work.   IVhether  the  commodity,  discipline  or 
functional  approach  is  used  as  a  basis  for  organization,  there  will  be  consid- 
erable need  to  arrange  integrated  or  joint  work  that  will  require  careful 
coordination  at  all  levels. 

Federal  organization  was  based  largely  along  functional  lines.  It  is 
working  out  quite  satisfactorily  though  some  industry  groups  express  a  desire 
for  a  commodity  organization. 

State  organization  is  usually  along  commodity  or  discipline  lines.  This 
type  of  organization  is  best  suited  to  the  lines  of  discipline  already  estab- 
lished by  academic  institutions  for  teaching  programs  with  which  the  work  is 
associated. 
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It  is  difficxilt,  however,  to  hold  to  a  strict  organizational  line  follow- 
ing a  single  pattern  because  of  the  influence  of  historical  development  and 
other  factors.  Discussion  of  the  different  lines  of  organization  indicated 
that  there  are  numerous  and  wide  differences  as  to  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  various  lines  of  organization.  Basically,  organization  "becomes 
an  individual  state  problem  that  must  be  resolved  to  best  suit  each  state  re- 
quirements. The  goal  of  any  organizational  plan  should  be  to  create  an  envi- 
ronment that  would  be  conducive  to  spontaneous  development  of  research 
integration.  Effective  organization  comes  about  through  people  wanting  to  work 
together  and  developing  a  mutual  feeling  of  confidence  and  respect.  Fraterni- 
zation was  frequently  cited  as  the  groundwork  upon  which  to  instil  effective 
integration  of  activities. 

Administrative  Intelligence 

Research  must  be  directed  and  guided  by  the  problems  currently  emerging 
and  those  expected  to  emerge  at  some  future  date.  Kiere  has  been  criticism 
that  too  much  research  has  been  done  on  yesterdayfe  problems  rather  than  those 
of  tomorrow. 

In  order  to  administer  an  effective  research  program,  administrators  must 
keep  abreast  of: 

1.  Technological  development. 

a.  In  the  area  of  marketing  and  their  effect  on  the  other 
phases  of  the  market . 

b.  Outside  the  area  of  marketing  such  as  farm  production. 

2.  Trends  and  changes  relating  to  consumers. 

a.  Popiilation,  location,  habits,  preferences,  etc. 

3.  Developments  and  changes  in  industry. 
k.     Legal  and  contractual  devices. 

5.  Changes  in  transportation. 

Administrators  must  have  adequate  information  on  which  to  base  decisions 
as  to  the  direction  that  research  should  take.  This  means  that  the  right 
decisions  need  to  come  from  persons  at  the  operating  level  who  in  turn  must 
have  some  guidance  on  economic  and  technological  trends  from  a  reliable  source. 
The  provision  of  such  information  might  well  be  arranged  as  an  administrative 
staff  function.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  good  factual  data  on  which  to 
make  decisions  regarding  long-term  future  resesurch  are  not  now  generally 
available. 
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C.  Personnel 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  shortage  of  personnel  qualified  and  will- 
ing to  accept  work  in  the  field  of  marketing  research.  Increased  funds  made 
available  for  marketing  research  when  translated  into  people  represents  a 
rather  rapid  increase  in  demand  for  persons  trained  in  marketing  research. 
Initially  a  good  part  of  the  demand  was  satisfied  through  the  employment  of 
persons  having  experience  in  resesirch  programs  though  not  necessarily  trained 
in  marketing  research.  It  now  appears  that  the  point  has  been  reached  where 
it  will  no  longer  be  feasible  to  convert  persons  not  trained  in  marketing. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  succeeding  years  will  bring  increased 
appropriations  for  marketing  research  which  will  bring  into  sharper  focus  the 
problem  of  obtaining  qualified  people. 

In  the  area  of  ways  in  which  recruitment  could  be  aided,  the  following 
suggestions  were  made: 

1.  Need  to  reach  students  at  the  high  school  level  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  advantages  of  selecting  a  course  ending  with  an 
advanced  degree.  This  approach  will  take  considerable  time. 

2.  Need  for  larger  monetary  allowance  for  students  engaged  in 
graduate  work.  Something  more  than  a  bare  subsistence 
allowance . 

3.  Need  for  more  careful  guidance  of  student's  undergraduate 
course  to  more  adequately  prepare  the  student  for  advanced 
work. 

k.     Need  to  emphasize  the  long-range  benefits  to  be  obtained 
through  advanced  work  as  compared  to  the  short-time  gain  of 
a  Bachelor's  Degree. 

5.  Need  to  explore  the  possibility  of  an  expanded  program  of 
subsidizing  students  through  industry  grants. 

6.  Need  to  break  down  some  of  the  old  philosophy  that  graduate 
students  must  produce  some  work  for  the  money  received  — 
may  be  no  reason  why  students  could  not  be  paid  while  taking 
graduate  work  and  be  expected  to  produce  only  a  degree. 
Student  could  be  considered  as  in  a  status  of  training  while 
working  on  an  advanced  degree. 

7.  Need  to  revamp  and  evaluate  the  college  curriculum  to  better 
prepare  student  for  graduate  work.  Students  in  the  school 
of  agriculture  need  not  have  courses  slanted  toward  retiini- 
ing  to  the  faim. 

8.  Need  for  expansion  of  the  student  trainee  program.  At 
present,  number  of  positions  is  quite  small  and  prohibits 
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wide  advertisement  for  such  a  limited  number  of  jobs.  Col- 
leges can  be  helpfiil  by  providing  the  names  of  persons  who 
would  be  interested  in  trainee  jobs  during  the  summer. 

9.  Need  to  advise  graduates  of  the  advantages  of  going  into 
public  service. 

In  addition  to  the  task  of  recruiting  personnel,  there  is  the  ever 
present  need  to  encourage  present  personnel  to  continue  at  their  work.  Some 
methods  discussed  as  a  means  of  retaining  present  personnel  were: 

1.  Monetary  benefits.  Higher  pay  scale  with  more  liberal 
incentive  or  meritorious  cash  benefits. 

2.  More  liberal  fringe  benefits. 

a.  Hospitalization. 

b.  Retirement  plan. 

c.  Social  security. 

d.  Life  insurance. 

3.  Provide  an  opportunity  or  challenge  to  make  a  contribution 
and  receive  due  recognition. 

h.     Assist  new  employees  in  securing  housing, 

5.  Provide  faculty  voice  or  participation  . 

6.  Provide  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  other  projects  or 
work  for  short  periods. 

At  the  present  time,  research  workers  are  being  faced  with  a  shortage  of 
facilities  with  which  to  carry  on  the  expanded  research  program.  It  is  anti- 
cipated that  the  situation  will  become  increasingly  more  serious  as  additional 
funds  are  provided  with  no  provision  for  added  facilities.  There  is  encour- 
agement through  the  recent  request  of  Congress  for  a  report  of  the  situation. 
It  seems  likely  and  appropriate  that  added  facilities  will  occur  in  the  more 
importeuat  receiving  s^reas. 

The  group  viewed  with» great  interest  the  film,  "Ttie   Inner  Man  Steps  Out." 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  viewing  of  such  film  is  well  worth  the  time  as  it 
portrays  situations  that  strike  quite  close  to  home  in  terms  of  suggesting 
defects  or  limitations  in  handling  personnel  because  of  inadequate  considera- 
tion of  hopes,  ambitions  and  characteristic  reaction  patterns.  Better  under- 
standing can  reduce  the  tensions  that  develop  in  the  administrator  himself. 
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Never  Developments  to  Help  Stimulate  Creative  [Blinking 

The  group's  attention  was  directed  to  a  new  school  of  thought  that  is 
developing  techniques  for  stimulating  creative  thinking.  One  such  technique 
is  generally  referred  to  as  "brainstorming"  and  consists  of  getting  a  group 
together  to  create  or  build  ideas  relative  to  a  particular  problem.  Ideas, 
however  novel,  are  encouraged  without  fear  of  criticism  or  a  negative  note. 
All  ideas  are  recorded  and  are  later  reviewed  to  sort  out  and  pursue  those 
ideas  that  appear  to  have  merit. 

Source  materials  that  deal  with  this  new  school  of  thought  are  listed 
below: 

1.  "Imagination  -  Undeveloped  Resource"  by  a  Student  Research 
Group  Manufacturing  Course,  Class  of  1955*  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration. 

2.  "Creative  Engineering."  Seminar  Session  Notes,  1955'  Cre- 
ative Engineering  Laboratory  Mechanical  Engineering  Depart- 
ment, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

3.  "Applied  Imagination"  by  Alex  Osborn. 

4.  "Brainstonning. "  Factory  Management  and  Maintenance,  Vol.  Hk, 
Number  5,  May  19 5^. 

5.  "Creativity  Can  Be  Developed"  by  C.  F.  Hix  and  D.  L.  Purdy. 
General  Electric  Review,  May  1955* 

6.  "How  to  Think  Things  Up"  by  James  M.  Liston.  Better  Hcanes 
and  Gardens,  September  1954» 

D.  Communi  cat i  ons 

In  the  area  of  coimnuni cations,  three  aspects  should  receive  consideration. 
These  aspects  are  as  follows: 

1.  Personal.  A  survey  of  business  men  indicated  that  one  of  their 
real  problems  was  the  matter  of  personal  communication  —  how 
could  they  remember  all  of  the  items  they  should  take  action 
on  each  day.  Itost  people  have  to  rely  in  a  large  degree  on 
recorded  reminders. 

2,  Staff.  Every  administrator  is  faced  with  a  real  problem  of 
keeping  his  staff  fully  informed  on  all  matters  pertinent  to 
their  work  and  pertinent  to  the  entire  organization.  A  lack 
of  information  results  in  persons  formulating  their  own  con- 
clusions which  have  every  opportunity  of  being  completely 
erroneous.  Additional  problems  arise  in  that  the  research 
people  and  administrative  people  may  place  quite  different 
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interpretation  on  the  same  commixnication.  It  not  only  is 
important  what  is  said  but  how  it  is  said  and  the  connota- 
tion that  it  may  leave  with  the  reader.  Written  material 
is  subject  to  misinterpretation  just  as  easily  as  conver- 
sation. 

3.  Tools  of  communication  employed  in  our  research  eniamerated 
by  the  group  were: 

a.  Administrative  memoranda.  The  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  introduced  such  media  covering  a  wide 
array  of  fiscal  and  policy  subjects.  This  system 
is  excellent  but  it  has  encountered  one  negative 
reaction  worth  noting.  There  has  resulted  a  large 
volume  of  material  going  to  field  offices  which 
most  people  at  the  operating  level  inteirpreted  to 
be  read  as  received.  Criticism  arose  that  the 
volume  of  material  was  too  great  to  read  and  left 
the  impression  of  imposing  on  the  time  of  research 
workers  rather  than  conveying  help. 

b.  The  Pink  Sheet.  This  is  an  internal  organ  of  the 
Experiment  Station  Service  Division  that  is  well 
received  and  keeps  readers  up  to  date  on  the  latest 
developments.  Brevity  appears  to  be  one  of  its 
strong  points. 

c.  USDA  News.  Received  by  readers  as  a  good  means  of 
communication. 

d.  Department  list  of  new  projects.  Used  relatively 
little  by  members  of  the  group.  Jtost  felt  that  it 
would  be  more  useful  if  projects  were  listed  by 
subject  matter.  Some  stations  are  now  relisting 
such  projects  by  subject  matter  prior  to  distribu- 
tion to  staff  members. 

The  group  was  in  agreement  that  timeliness  was  of  major  importance  in 
the  area  of  communications.  Considerable  concern  was  expressed  over  the 
large  volume  of  material  now  being  published.  There  appears  to  be  a  growing 
tendency  to  judge  research  people  by  the  volume  of  material  published  rather 
than  the  quality  of  the  material.  Kiose  responsible  for  publication  should 
carefully  evaluate  any  proposed  publication  to  insure  that  it  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose. 

Internal  Communication 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  pennissible  to  write 
the  Central  Project  Office  relative  to  the  material  available  pertaining  to  a 
particular  field.  The  reply  was  that  such  requests  are  invited,  but  it  is 
requested  that  such  inquiries  be  as  specific  as  possible  as  to  the  information 
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desired.  There  is  some  concern  over  the  relatively  little  use  made  of  the 
Central  File  compared  with  its  potential  use  so  it  may  be  necessary  to  better 
make  known  the  availability  of  the  service  it  offers.  The  Experiment  Station 
Seirvice  Division  which  maintains  a  similar  file  of  federally  supported  state 
projects  is  now  preparing  summary  lists  of  projects  that  will  show  research 
currently  conducted  by  state  and  subject  matter. 

States  use  the  following  means  of  acquainting  staff  members  with  work 
pertaining  to  a  proposed  new  project: 

1.  Projects  are  approved  by  the  facial ty  after  clearance  through 
our  advisors  and  department  representatives.   (Penna. ) 

2.  Projects  are  reviewed  and  approved  by  a  standing  review  com- 
mittee having  representation  from  each  Department.   (Mont.) 

3.  New  projects  are  listed  in  the  Monthly  Staff  Letter.   (Tex.) 

The  federal  system  is  to  circulate  among  interested  agencies  all  proposed 
new  line  projects  before  they  are  approved. 

Progress  Reports 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  through  a  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  information  or  verbage  required  in  the  report.   There  was  no  criticism 
voiced  as  to  the  need  for  progress  reports^  recognizing  tiiat  they  represent  an 
important  segment  of  administrative  communications. 

Media  Available  for  Reviewing  Work  Done  in  Marketing 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  single  source  that  provides  information 
on  marketing  research  publications.  Ttie   group  strongly  recommended  that  in- 
quiry be  made  into  the  possibility  of  initiating  a  regular  periodical  abstract- 
ing published  marketing  research.  (For  example,  the  Chemical  Abstracts.) 

Disseminating  Marketing  Infoiroation 

Comments  by  John  G.  McNeely,  Texas  A  8c  U  College 

"The  Texas  Extension  Service  initiated  a  short  course  in  marketing  of 
l-g-  days'  duration  for  county  agents  that  has  met  with  very  favorable  success. 
The  program  was  presented  in  a  very  effective  manner  and  was  effectively 
reduced  to  a  45-minute  presentation  for  other  types  of  audiences,  such  as 
administrators.  Consideration  is  now  being  given  to  setting  up  a  6  weeks' 
course  during  the  extension  summer  course.   There  was  strong  feeling  in  the 
group  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  establish  scholarships  for  persons  to 
attend  a  maz'keting  course  in  one  of  the  extension  summer  schools.  This  was 
suggested  in  view  of  the  availability  of  such  scholarships  for  other  subject 
matter  areas.  " 
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Comments  by  James  Reynolds,  AMS 

"The  information  people  find  it  advantageous  to  review  the  research  pro- 
posed for  publication  with  the  author  long  before  publication.  Infoiroation 
specialists,  radio  and  television  personnel  should  also  be  called  in  prior  to 
the  actual  publication  date.  At  the  time  of  publication  the  information  peo- 
ple try  to  come  out  with  a  simultaneous  press  release  and  follow  in  rigid 
sequence  with  a  radio  or  TV  repoiii,  include  a  report  in  the  monthly  publica- 
tion which  is  mailed  to  persons  in  the  field  of  marketing,  abstract  the  report 
for  circulation  to  persons  within  the  Department  and  to  use  for  special  re- 
quests for  short  information  articles.  This  multiple  approach  has  the  advan- 
tage of  getting  much  more  mileage  out  of  a  particular  report.  Information 
released  is  usually  aimed  at  the  people  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer. " 

The  group  viewed  the  film  "Production  5II8"  which  impressively  depicted 
the  possible  dire  consequences  of  neglected  conmiuni cations  with  internal  staff 
people  and  with  the  public. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  llPSlOmi.   MARKETING 
WORKSHOP  AT  ITS  GEKBRAL  SESSION,  JULY  19,  19^6 

I.  We,  the  participants  in  the  195^  National  VJorkshop  on  Agricultural 
Marketing,  individually  and  collectively,  express  our  sincere  appre- 
ciation and  gratitude  to  all  vho  have  made  this  Workshop  an  out- 
standing success,  and  more  particularly  to: 

1.  The  Experiment  Station  Committee  on  Organization  and  Policy 
and  the  Extension  Committee  on  Organization  and  Policy  of 
the  Land-Grant  College  Association,  to  the  Commissioners, 
Secretaries  and  Directors  of  State  Departments  of  A^ricizl- 
ture,  and  to  the  Agricxiltural  Marketing  Service  for  having 
sponsored  this  eighth  Workshop  on  agricultural  marketing. 

2.  Dr.  James  H.  Hilton,  President  of  Iowa  State  Co]J.ege,  to 
Dr.  Floyd  Andre,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  to 
Dr.  Karl  Fox,  Head,  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology, 
for  extending  an  invitation  to  the  Workshop  and  making  avail- 
able the  excellent  facilities  of  the  College  for  conducting 
the  meetings. 

3.  Arthur  W.  True  and  Barnard  Joy  for  their  tireless  efforts  in 
making  arrangements,  organizing  and  supervising  the  conduct 
of  the  Workshop. 

k,     Harry  C.  Trelogan  and  Herman  Southworth,  and  to  the  Program 
Planning  and  Advisory  Committee  for  a  well  planned,  inte- 
grated and  stimulating  program  involving  the  interests  of 
researchers,  Extension  and  State  Departments  of  Agriculttire 
personnel. 

5.  Geoffrey  S,  Shepherd,  and  the  other  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology  of  Iowa  State  Col- 
lege for  their  diligent  attention  to  the  n\amerous  details 
that  made  our  gathering  here  pleasant,  productive,  and 
enjoyable.  We  especially  thank  them  for  arranging  for  trans- 
portation; a  browsing  library;  and  for  planning  special 
events  such  as  the  picnic,  tours,  and  the  evening  banquets 
which  contributed  so  much  to  oior  enjoyable  stay  on  the  cam- 
pus. We  also  extend  our  sincere  appreciation  to  the  graduate 
students  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology  who 
were  so  helpful  to  us.  We  are  likewise  indebted  to  the 
stenographic  staff  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Soci- 
ology for  having  prepared  for  our  use  miiieographed  copies  of 
the  lectures,  group  reports,  and  other  materials. 
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6.  The  Group  Leaders,  Secretaries  and  Consultants  for  their  guid- 
ance and  stiinu2.ation  of  discussion  at  the  appraisal  group  meet- 
ings and  seminars,  and  to  the  speakers  at  the  general  sessions 
for  their  stimulating  addresses. 

7.  Mrs.  Gertrude  M.  Farmer,  Secretary  of  the  Workshop,  for  her 
pleasant  and  efficient  handling  of  general  information,  secre- 
tarial work,  and  other  related  activities. 

8.  And  the  administrators  of  our  respective  colleges,  agencies 
and  departments  who  made  it  possible  for  us  individually  to 
attend  this  very  worthwhile  Workshop. 

II,  In  view  of  the  opportunity  which  these  workshops  afford  in  the  exchange 
of  ideas,  discussion  of  theoretical  and  practical  issues  of  agricultural 
marketing,  of  methodology  and  new  approaches  to  the  solutions  of  market- 
ing problems,  and  the  general  benefits  derived  fran  participating  in 
these  workshops,  we  recommend: 

1.  That  participants  of  this  Workshop  be  encouraged  to  make  verbal 
reports  of  the  Workshop  to  their  respective  departments  and 
administrators  as  soon  as  possible,  and  also  to  their  respective 
representatives  on  the  Experiment  Station  Marketing  Advisory 
Committee,  the  Extension  Marketing  Advisory  Committee,  and  the 
Advisory  Committee  for  the  State  Departments  of  Agricultiire. 

2.  That  national  agricultural  marketing  workshops  be  continued 
on  an  annual  basis j  however,  that  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  the  following  changes: 

a.  To  shorten  the  period  of  the  workshop  to  one  full 
week,  with  sessions  beginning  on  Monday  morning 
and  continuing  not  later  than  Saturday  noon. 

b.  To  plan  a  program  in  which  research,  extension,  and 
service  workers  would  participate.  Considerable 
emphasis  was  placed  by  the  marketing  researchers 
themselves,  and  by  administrators  at  the  19 5^  Work- 
shop at  Ames,  Iowa  on  the  need  for  a  team  approach 
to  marketing  problems  as  a.  means  of  obtaining  the 
desired  maximum  objectives  and  effectiveness  from 
marketing  research.   In  line  with  this  there  should 
be  about  equal  emphasis  on  research,  extension,  and 
service  work  during  the  entire  workshop.  With  such 
an  arrangement  even  more  effort  should  be  made  to 
encourage  administrators  from  the  different  groups 
to  attend.  With  such  an  over-all  arrangement  the 
time  might  be  divided  between  general  sessions, 
separate  sessions  for  research,  extension,  and 
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service  and  probably  administrative  personnel^  and 
joint  sessions  arranged  along  both  functional  and 
commodity  lines. 

c.  To  making  longer  time  arrangements  with  regard  to 
the  geographical  location  of  the  national  market- 
ing workshops,  with  the  idea  of  rotating  them  in 
the  various  regions  of  the  country.  A  special  ap- 
peal might  then  be  made  to  administrators  of 
research,  extension,  and  service  groups  to  approve 
participation  for  a  large  number  of  workers  in 
marketing  from  the  region  where  the  workshop  is 
held  in  a  given  year.  However,  the  program  shovsld 
be  continued  on  a  national  marketing  workshop  level. 

d.  To  making  the  national  marketing  workshops  all 
inclusive,  not  only  with  regard  to  research,  exten- 
sion, and  service  groups,  but  to  personnel  who  may 
be  working  on  special  phases  in  marketing.  As  an 
example,  personnel  in  consumer  education  in  market- 
ing should  be  in  attendance  at  the  national  market- 
ing workshop.  Consideration  should  also  be  given 
to  personnel  in  related  areas. 

Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Resolutions  Committee: 

E.  Elizabeth  Hester,  Penna. 

W.  J.  Kuhrt,  Calif. 

Elmer  J.  Working,  Wash. 

D.  M,  Thorpe,  Tenn. 

W.  T.  Pentzer,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

W.  H.  Bankers,  Minn.  -  Chairman 


I 
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SUMMARY  OF  THE  WORKSHOP 

Herman  M.  Southworth 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

The  Workshop  we  are  now  closing  set  forth  as  its  purpose,  in  part,  "To 
appraise  the  progress  in  agricultureO.  marketing  research  and  the  uses  made  of 
it  in  the  last  ten  years  and  research  needs  in  the  years  ahead...."  Under 
this  "bajiner  we  have  brought  together  some  I90  people  engaged  in  agrictiltural 
marketing  research  or  related  activites.  Most  of  them  have  "been  here  for  six 
and  one-h8LLf  working  days.  Of  this  period,  however,  the  larger  proportion 
spent  k   half -days  on  the  second  purpose  of  the  Workshop,  participation  in  sem- 
inars designed  "to  strengthen  ^heir^"  professional  competence." 

If  one  were  to  take  our  assignment  literally  and  out  of  context,  one 
woiLLd  think  this  a  preposterous  endeavor.  To  show  just  how  preposterous,  let 
me  compare  it  with  a  similar-sounding  undertaking  going  on  concurrently  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  T?here  a  Committee  on  Research  Evaluation  is  like- 
wise endeavoring  to  appraise  research.   Its  field  is  broader  than  ours  in  one 
dimension—  it  includes  all  agricultural  research,  production  and  utilization 
as  well  as  marketing.  But  it  is  narrower  in  two  other  dimensions.   It  seeks 
to  appraise  only  research  conducted  by  the  Department,  whereas  we  have  included 
that  in  the  State  Ejcperiment  Stations  as  well.  And  it  is  focused  on  current 
program,  whereas  we  have  sought  to  cover  ten  years'  work.  Both  endeavors,  of 
course,  are  future  oriented. 

This  Committee-*-  CORE,  as  it  is  referred  to  in  the  Department--  has  gone 
about  its  task  quite  differently  from  us.  The  over-all  Committee,  of  ten  or 
eleven  people,  spent  four  days  a  week  for  the  first  month  in  detailed  consid- 
eration of  how  it  should  go  about  its  job.   It  then  appointed  twenty  task 
groups,  averaging  around  seven  members  each,  to  appraise  research  in  twenty 
different  areas.  Detailed  specifications  were  laid  down  of  aspects  to  be 
covered  and  the  fo nn  of  report  each  should  prepare. 

The  number  participating  in  these  task  groups  is  thus  not  incomparable  to 
our  numbers  here.  All  of  them  have  spent  more  time,  however —  probably  the 
equivalent  of  several  weeks  full-time  —on  their  assignment. 

Furthermore,  they  have  not  gone  off  alone  to  an  inaccessible  spot  like 
this  to  carry  on  their  work.  Rather,  they  have  put  in  much  of  their  time 
interviewing  still  other  research  workers  in  order  to  obtain  the  data  for  their 
appraisal. 

Thus,  the  total  labor  input  in  the  CORE  endeavor  is  easily  five  or  six 
times  that  for  our  Workshop.  And  it  is  spread  out  over  a  much  longer  period, 
giving  more  time  for  the  gestation  of  ideas.  Yet  the  uniform  comment  of  the 
Task  Groiips  in  submitting  their  reports  to  CORE  has  been  that  the  job  was 
necessarily  hasty  and  superficial. 
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I  have  labored  this  comparison  only  to  emphasize  that  those  who  assigned 
our  Workshop  its  task  obviously  had  in  mind  something  different  from  the  de- 
tailed, systematic,  comprehensive  type  of  review  that  CORE  is  undertaking. 
Rather,  I  believe  they  had  in  mind  that  bringing  us  here  together  to  discuss 
our  work  evaluatively  would  stimulate  creative  thinking  regardings  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  ways  of  improving  it,  and  new  directions  it  should 
take. 

Put  in  these  terms,  this  year's  Workshop  is  not  different  in  essence  from 
those  that  preceded  it.  They  were  concerned  with  "appraisal  and  prospect"  too, 
in  the  fields  of  research  they  covered.  We  have  only  tried  to  look  at  the 
work  in  larger  blocks,  and  to  see  these  in  the  broader  perspective  of  market- 
ing research  as  a  whole. 

Let  me  briefly  review,  then,  something  of  where  we  have  been,  up  through 
yesterday  noon,  which  I  selected  as  cut-off  date  if  I  were  to  have  any  ideas 
crystallized  by  this  morning.  Ify   gleanings  are  based  on  what  I  might  describe 
as  "fortuitous  sampling"  --  for  my  looking  in  on  different  groups  certainly 
was  not  scientifically  randomized  nor  yet  a  judgment  sajnple  either. 

We  stairbed  out  last  Friday  with  an  address  in  which  Harry  Trelogan  laid 
down  for  us  a  series  of  suggested  questions  to  which  we  might  wish  to  turn 
attention  in  our  appraisal  efforts. 

Now  some,  I  know,  have  felt  that  we  might  have  done  better  had  more 
specific  instructions  been  laid  down  in  advance  regarding  how  the  ajpraisal 
job  was  to  be  gone  about  —  a  standard  outline  of  points  to  be  covered  and 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  covering  them.  This  was  considered,  but  was  felt 
not  to  be  consistent  with  the  free  spirit  of  our  Workshops. 

Some  preparatory  work  was  done  --  not  as  much  as  I  had  hoped,  for  I  had 
anticipated  that  I  might  contribute  something  in  that  direction.  That  was 
before  I  was  assigned  to  CORE.  Your  secretaries,  however,  did  do  considerable 
work  in  compiling  representative  bibliographies,  ard  special  effort  was  made 
to  get  some  of  the  listed  materials  here  for  the  Workshop  library  and  browsing 
tables.  Lists  of  current  State  and  Federal  projects  were  euLso  compiled,  the 
former  by  Roscoe  Saville  of  the  Experiment  Stations  Division,  ARS,  whose  help 
I  want  here  to  acknowledge.  I  take  this  opportunity  also  to  express  thanks  to 
Sam  Thompson  and  to  Mrs.  Orr  and  the  College  Library,  for  their  efforts  in 
making  such  helpful  reference  facilities  and  services  available  to  us  here. 

Anyway,  no  over-all  bliieprint  was  laid  down,  beyond  the  questions  offered 
in  Harry's  opening  talk.  Our  hindsight  rationalization  of  this  is  that  we 
operated  by  the  Bressler  Academic  Freedom  Model.  You  were  left  to  your  own 
devices  —  and  by  the  same  token  you  were  left  unfettered. 

So  much  for  the  morning  of  the  first  day.  In  the  evening  we  were  treated 
to  a  most  enjoyable,  if  technical,  paper  by  Karl  Fox,  a  logical  corollary  of 
which  might  have  been  that  we  could  as  well  fold  our  tents  and  steal  homeward. 
For  Karl  laid  us  down  a  blueprint,  the  Fox  Spatial  Equilibrium  Model  for  Econ- 
ometric Appraisal  of  Research.  It  was  highly  stimulating  as  to  directions  that 
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our  future  thinking  might  take  in  measuring  the  results  of  research.  But  it 
hard3.y  provided  a  method  that  we  could  hope  to  apply  in  the  week  we  were  to 
he  here.  Fortunately,  none  of  us  took  ourselves  so  seriously  as  to  he  dis- 
couraged by  thlsj  we  stayed  on. 

The  general  sessions  that  followed  gave  us  the  benefit  of  views  regarding 
our  work  from  farmer,  distributor,  and  consumer  representatives  ~  Messrs. 
Taylor  and  Sadd,  and  Mrs.  Alderman.  They  emphasized  various  practical  uses 
that  our  research  serves  or  could  be  made  to  serve  if  we  would  improve  its 
orientation,  timeliness,  and  effectiveness  in  application.  Then  Tuesday  even- 
ing. Assistant  Secretary  Earl  Butz  offered  us  both  some  alibis  for  why  we  have 
accomplished  so  little  and  scane  reasons  why  he  believes  we  have  actually  made 
a  valuable  contribution  in  spite  of  our  handicaps. 

Which  brings  us  to  Wednesday  morning  and  the  Consultants'  reports.  This 
Workshop  will  go  down  in  histoiy,  if  on  no  other  ground,  as  the  year  of  the 
Consultants'  Rebellion.  In  previous  workshops,  "Consultant"  has  been  a  post  of 
honor,  a  title  conferred  upon  certain  respected  senior  members  of  the  profes- 
sion, partly  to  entice  them  to  ccane,  but  attaching  no  specific  duties.  This 
year  we  tried  a  different  plan.  !Rie  Consultants  were  to  be  plenary  session 
speakers,  presenting  at  the  start  of  the  Second  Period  of  the  Workshop  their 
own  views  regarding  the  various  fields  of  work  being  reviewed.  In  this  they 
might  draw  as  they  pleased  upon  the  discussions  of  their  Appraisal  Groups,  but 
essentially  they  were  to  present  papers  of  their  own. 

This  was  an  admirable  plan.  The  only  trouble  was  our  failure  to  make 
this  responsibility  clear  to  the  Consultants  beforehand.  As  they  gradually 
became  conscious  of  what  was  proposed,  they  raised  loud  objections.  In  the 
vivid  language  of  one  of  them,  they  had  been  quite  unaware  of  the  devious 
implications  of  accepting  a  mere  innocent-appearing  invitation  to  the  ice 
cream  parlor. 

So  the  plan  was  abandoned,  and  they  were  told  that  they  might  merely  pre- 
sent progress  reports  on  behalf  of  their  Appraisal  Groi:^s,  only  adding  such 
few,  off -the -record,  gratuitous  comments  as  might  coiae  to  mind.  Whereupon  to 
a  man  they  turned  to  and  produced  a  series  of  scintillating  papers  that  I  sin- 
cerely hope  can  be  preserved  for  posterity  in  the  Workshop  Report. 

I  will  not  try  to  review  these  addresses  —  surely  they  have  impressed 
themselves  indelibly  on  your  memories.  I  will  only  conment  on  the  substantial 
addition  to  our  array  of  models,  from  Barton's  Boot-hill  and  Bior's  Ten-^feJQ 
Team  to  that  all -encompassing  extravaganza  of  imaginative  visualization, 
Bressler's  Fly-Speculation  Representation. 

What  I  have  been  describing  were,  of  course,  the  pyrotechnics  of  our 
exposition.  In  between  and  less  spectacularly,  our  Appraisal  Groups,  as  I 
sampled  them  fran  time  to  time,  were  going  ahead  with  the  review  of  their  sev- 
eral subject-matter  fields  —  systematically,  though  each  with  its  own  pattern 
of  digressions.  I  have  not  reviewed  their  individual  and  specific  fiMings 
and  recommendations,  but  I  look  forward  with  anticipation  to  reading  these  in 
the  published  Report.  A  few  cannon  threads  will  run  through  them,  in  spite  of 
their  differences  in  field. 
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A  group  of  research  workers  can  hardly  come  together  to  review  their 
knowledge  without  rein5)ressing  each  other  with  how  slight  that  knowledge  is 
in  comparison  with  what  they  need  to  know.  Also,  their  awareness  is  re- 
inforced by  how  superficial  their  knowledge  is,  and  how  little  their  true, 
basic  imderstanding  of  what  underlies  the  phenomena  they  study.  Hence,  state- 
ments on  the  need  for  more  research,  and  especially  more  basic  research,  that 
I  predict  you  will  find  in  most  of  the  reports. 

Another  bane  of  research  workers,  in  such  a  field  as  ours,  especially,  is 
the  slowness  of  those  for  whose  benefit  resepTch   is  done  to  take  up  and  apply 
the  resiilts.  The  counter-con^laint  is  the  failure  of  research  people  to  pre- 
sent their  results  in  applicable  form. 

This  will  be  discussed  in  the  reports.  However,  I  note  here  a  more  con- 
crete and  positive  approach  than  in  past  years.  I  would  judge  that  we  have 
been  making  real  progress  in  lea^ming  how  to  enlist  Industry  cooperation  in 
some  research  areas,  and  in  the  same  process  stimulating  industry  interest  in 
application  of  results.  I  was  impressed  also  that  several  times  in  our  meet- 
ings research  people  expressed  vigorous  support  for  expansion  of  extension 
programs  to  carry  results  of  marketing  research  to  those  who  should,  use  th^a. 

Similarly  as  regards  interdisciplinary  cooperation  within  research  itself, 
where  I  would  refer  again  to  Eric  Thor's  team  approach,  and  would  cite  also 
the  discussions  on  research  relative  to  quality,  in  which  divers  participants 
seemed  to  find  communication  less  difficult  than  did  a  similar  group  at  the 
Michigan  Workshop  in  1950. 

What  other  new  notes  have  been  so^-inded?  The  Appraisal  Group  on  "Research 
Relating  to  Public  Policies  and  Programs"  is  an  innovation  that  reflects  a 
trend.  This  is  the  first  workshop  in  which  that  area  of  marketing  research 
has  been  explicitly  and  irjiependentlj'"  recognized. 

Another  new  note  was  that  of  thinking  concretely  toward  the  quantitative 
measurement  of  the  benefits  from  research- -exemplified  most  clearly  in  Karl 
Fox*  paper  previously  referred  to. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  note  shifts  in  the  things  complained  of.  The 
consLoner  viewpoint  was  ably  represented  this  year,  with  a  challenging  presen- 
tation of  his  plight  in  our  highly  promotional  economy,  and  an  effective  plea 
for  research  designed  to  help  the  consumer,  not  to  exploit  him. 

Finally,  I  note  with  personal  satisfaction  a  shift  away  from  blanket 
condemnation  of  descriptive  research  to  defense  of  good  research  of  this 
character.  Our  senmntic  problems  here  were  lightened  by  the  contribution  of 
Director  Spielman  of  Connecticut,  who  taught  us  to  say  "investigation  of  the 
inherent  characteristics  of  the  system. "  But  I  sensed  a  clear  recognition 
that  to  stay  in  bitsiness  over  the  longer  pull  we  need  more  research  —  call  it 
descriptive  or  by  some  other  rmme   ~  designed  to  give  us   a  basic  understanding 
of  oijir  subject,  and  that  we  need  more  pooling  and  cootpiling  of  our  knowledge, 
and  more  clarification  and  standardization  of  the  terms  of  our  science.  The 
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question  was  raised  whether,  in  some  areas,  at  least,  our  methodology  has  not 
outrun  our  ability  to  use  it.  We  heard  open  pleas  for  more  freedom  for 
researchers,  less  administrative  impediments  and  more  encouragement  to  imagi- 
nation. Kiese,to  my  mind,  are  healthy  trends. 

I  said  at  the  start  that  the  thente  of  our  Workshop,  if  taken  literally, 
was  preposterous.  So,  I  might  add,  is  my  assignment  of  summarizing  it.  I 
have  ignored  the  semnar  phase  of  the  program  —  likewise  an  innovation, 
especially  the  seminar  on  administration  —  and  the  ad  hoc  sessions,  as  well 
as  numerous  other  activities.  On  the  things  I  have  mentioned  I  have  been  able 
only  to  make   randcan  conmients.  But  my  time  has  win   out,  so  I  shall  only  com- 
mend to  you  the  Workshop  Report  that  you  will  receive,  as  famishing  the  sys- 
tematic and  inclusive  summary  of  our  past  week 's  endeavors . 
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REVIEW  OF  WORKSHOP  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  IMPROVED 
MARKETING  SERVICE  PROGRAMS 

George  H.  Chick 
Chief,  Division  of  Markets 
Maine  Department  of  Agricultiire 

T!  notice  hj  the  program  that  the  topic  assigned  to  me  for  discussion 
this  morning  is  the  "Review  of  Workshop  Contributions  to  Improve   Marketing 
Service  Programs.  '• 

Before  discussing  with  you  some  of  the  direct  benefits  that  the  Market- 
ing Service  work  has  derived  from  workshops,  I  would  like  to  briefly  review 
with  you  the  purposes  for  the  establishment  of  such  agricultural  agencies  as 
are  represented  in  the  audience  today. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are  workers  in  the  field  of  research, 
extension,  or  service;  it  is  our  duty  to  work  for  the  prosperity  of  agricul- 
ture. In  going  about  our  various  duties,  I  think  it  is  well  to  occasionally 
sit  down  and  review  some  of  the  demands  and  requests  of  our  farmers.  A  close 
look  at  the  farmers'  problems  today  shows  that: 

(1)  He  is  still  looking  for  help  and  assistance  in  his  production 
problems. 

(2)  He  wants  more  and  better  information  on  crop  reports  and  more 
market  news  information. 

(3)  You  find  him  anxiously  seeking  more  help  and  assistance  on  his 
grading  and  packing  operations. 

(k)   The  yearly  increase  in  wages  that  has  been  secured  by  labor  unions 
for  industrial  workers  has,  in  turn,  forced  the  farmer  to  pay  more 
-for  labor.  As  a  result,  the  farmer  is  urgently  requesting  help  and 
assistance  in  all  types   of  labor-saving  devices,  both  in  equipment 
and  remodeling  of  packing  houses  and  storages,  to  help  in  the  better 
utilization  of  labor.  This  demand  is  seen  in  the  potato  fields  of 
Maine  and  Idaho,  where  farmers  are  anxiously  looking  for  improved 
machines  for  harvesting  potatoes;  or  it  may  be  poultry  processors  in 
Georgia,  Delaware,  and  many  other  states  looking  for  labor-saving 
equipment  in  the  processing  of  poultry, 

(5)  We  find  many  of  our  producers  anxiously  seeking  aid  in  the  marketing 
of  their  crops.  They  are  particularly  interested  in  some  of  the  new 
developments  designed  to  improve  quality  and  consumer  acceptance; 


such  as  vacuum-cooling  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  assist- 
ance in  the  proper  methods  of  handling  tree-ripened  fruit.  Probably 
in  the  same  category  would  come  the  widespread  use  of  modified 
storages  for  apples, 

(6)  Our  new  modern  super -markets  has  been  one  of  the  big  reasons  for  im- 
proving grading  practices  of  agricultural  products,  and  with  it  the 
farmer  is  asking  help  and  assistance  to  find  outlets  for  low  and  off- 
grade  products  left  at  home,  I  believe  two  good  examples  of  research 
work  in  this  field  have  been  the  development  of  cattle  feed  from 
potato  starch  waste  and  the  utilization  of  poultry  waste  for  feed, 

(7)  Seeking  ways  and  methods  of  balancing  supplies  with  market  demands  to 
assure  a  more  stable  income. 

This  is  not  a  complete  list  by  any  means  of  what  the  farmer  is  seeking 
from  various  agencies,  but  I  believe  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  I 
wish  to  make,  and  where  I  think  the  workshop  fits  into  this  overall  picture, 

When  the  farmer  seeks  help  on  any  problem,  his  need  is  very  apt  to  be 
urgent}  and  he  very  often  is  impatient  and,  above  all,  he  wants  help  at  once 
and  not  some  future  day.  He  does  not  care  whether  the  help  comes  from  the 
man  in  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Extension  Service,  or  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture, 

The  farmer  does  not  have  the  time  nor  inclination  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  complex  laws  that  set  up  and  spell  out  the  duties  of  our  respective 
agencies;  and  thus  the  responsibility  should  be  with  us  to  expedite  his  re- 
quest to  the  proper  agency  and  show  interest  in  his  problem,  even  though  it 
may  not  fall  within  our  respective  field  of  work* 

To  roe  the  National  Workshop  has  served  to  broaden  nc  knowledge  of  the 
work  of  the  federal  and  state  agencies.  From  contacts  made  at  the  various 
workshops,  I  have  been  able  to  secure  information  for  industry  groups  on  work 
that  has  been  completed  or  is  being  carried  out  in  other  sections  of  the 
country.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  better  way  for  state  and  federal 
workers  to  become  better  acquainted  and  appreciate  the  work  of  other  agencies, 
than  to  spend  a  few  days  each  year  at  a  workshop  in  work  groups,  where  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  swapping  ideas  and  discussing  the  current  problems  of  agri- 
culture • 

I  know  that  Marketing  Service  people,  after  attending  a  workshop,  have 
felt  more  free  to  request  information  from  workers  in  other  states  as  these 
meetings  tend  to  break  down  barriers  betvreen  agencies;  and  I  believe  that  the 
friendships  formed  help  create  mutual  respect  and  appreciation  of  the  other 
fellow's  problems.  I  do  not  want  to  infer  that  these  friendships  have  always 
been  profitable,  because  the  speaker  vrould  have  been  much  better  off  finan- 
cially if  he  had  not  been  introduced  to  Squirrel  Tail  by  some  of  his  friends 
from  Kentucky,  However,  the  social  times  that  have  been  enjoyed  at  the  vari- 
ous workshops  have  done  much  to  help  coordinate  our  work  in  agriculture. 
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As  Marketing  Service  people  are  generally  •working  closer  to  the  producer 
than  is  the  case  of  most  research  people,  I  believe  that  it  furnishes  a  chance 
for  the  research  worker  to  find  out  some  of  the  pressing  needs  and  problems 
confronting  the  various  commodity  groups  in  marketing.  By   analyzing  these 
problems  and  needs,  research  projects  can  be  instigated  to  work  on  problems 
of  immediate  concern  to  industry.  As  market  service  people  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  workers  in  research,  both  state  and  federal,  we  feel  more 
free  to  offer  suggestions  in  particular  fields  where  we  feel  there  is  need  for 
research. 

Nineteen  fifty-six  marks  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Research  and  Marketing  Act  of  19 U6.  It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  this  new  field 
of  work  has  created  closer  teamwork  among  all  agencies,  and  that  in  the  future 
we  can  look  for  increased  benefit  to  agriculture  because  of  this  relationship. 
I  would  like  to  give  you  one  good  example  of  how  good  teamwork  has  paid  off 
in  our  state. 

Several  weeks  ago  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  AgiT-culture  called  a  meeting  of  the  leaders  of  our  poultry  industry 
to  discuss  with  them  some  of  the  current  and  future  problems  of  their  industry. 
At  this  meeting  one  of  the  leaders,  a  man  who  thinks  all  the  problems  can  be 
solved  by  research  and  who  has  very  little  understanding  of  Extension  and 
Marketing  Service  work,  was  very  critical  of  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  At  the  completion  of  his  talk.  Dean  Deering  im- 
mediately defended  the  service  work  carried  on  by  the  department  and  discussed 
at  some  length  its  value  to  not  only  the  poultry  people,  but  to  other  agri- 
cultural groups  in  the  state;  he  very  tactfully  reminded  the  critic  that  he 
was  not  well  informed  and  that  his  criticism  was  not  justified, 

I  think  you  will  all  agree  that  such  a  prompt  defense  of  our  work  by  a 
worker  in  another  agency  would  carry  more  weight  than  any  remarks  made  by 
anyone  from  our  department. 

So  to  sum  up,  to  me  the  National  Workshop  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
Marketing  Ser\'ice  people  to  become  acquainted  with  the  workers  in  other 
fields  of  agriculture  work.  It  also  is  a  valuable  source  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  projects  being  carried  on  by  other  agencies. 

To  me  the  National  Workshop  should  be  followed  up  by  the  respective  agen- 
cies with  their  own  workshop.   In  our  own  Marketing  Service  workshop,  which  we 
hold  yearly,  we  have  an  opportunity  of  going  into  our  work  in  more  detail. 
Much  of  this  detail  discussion  would  be  of  little  interest  to  research  and 
extension  people,  I  believe  this  to  be  equally  true  with  men  working  for  the 
state  department  So  llhile  we  are  interested  in  the  work  and  results  being  ob- 
tained by  research  agencies,  we  are  very  little  interested  in  the  complex  de- 
tails or  the  methods  used  in  the  various  projects. 

In  looking  over  the  very  fine  summary  sent  out  by  Dr,  Trelogan  this  last 
year,  in  which  he  analysed  the  attendance  at  the  various  workshops,  I  could 
not  help  but  be  impressed  by  the  number  of  people  who  had  attended  three  or 
more  workshops,  I  am  sure  that  this  is  an  indication  of  the  value  of  the 
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National  Workshop,  as  I  am  sure  that  these  workers  would  not  return  if  they 
were  not  getting  something  out  of  it»  To  me  this  does,  however,  raise  another 
problem.  That  is,  if  the  National  Workshop  is  so  valuable  to  some  workers,  we 
must  somehow  do  a  better  job  of  interesting  new  workers  to  attend  the  workshop. 
Valuable  as  the  reports  may  be,  they  cannot  take  the  place  of  active  partici- 
pation at  the  workshop. 

A  few  comments  on  this  workshop:  The  purpose  of  the  Agriculture  Marketing 
Act  of  I9U6  was  to  develop  a  more  balanced  program  for  agriculture.  The 
National  Workshops  were  started  to  co-ordinate  the  work  between  the  various 
agricultural  agencies.  Most  of  the  service  people  at  this  workshop  feel  that 
next  year  we  should  have  a  program  with  a  better  balance,  in  that  it  have  equal 
appeal  for  the  three  service  groups  and  that  it  would  not  place  emphasis  on  any 
one  service.  It  was  acknowledged  that  as  this  was  an  appraisal  of  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  act  and  as  much  of  the  success  of  service  work  depended  on  sound 
research,  we  were  justified  in  featuring  agriculture  research  at  this  workshop. 
However,  I  find  most  of  our  workers  requesting  a  return  to  a  better  balance, 
as  in  other  years,  for  next  year's  workshop. 

Much  was  said  about  better  planning  of  research  projects,  and  I  believe 
all  agreed  there  was  room  for  improvement.  However,  this  is  equally  true  of 
the  marketing  service  program  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Extension 
workers.  I  would  also  suggest  that  we  should  have  improved  planning  by 
research  agencies  to  put  into  practice  the  result  of  research. 

In  conclusion,  to  me  a  farmer  producing  a  box  of  apples  or  a  research 
man  completing  a  project  are  the  same;  neither  job  is  finished  until  they  are 
marketed.  So  I  say  to  research  people  that  they  should  use  the  available 
tools  of  Extension  and  Service  personnel  to  complete  the  marketing  of  their 
production  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture. 
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REVIEW  OF  WORKSHOP  COMTRIBUTIONS  TO  IMPROVED 
MARKETING  EXTENSION  PROGRAMS 

Maurice  C.  Bond 
Director  of  Extension 
Cornell  University 


ii   review  at  the  close  of  reviews  and  sioramaries  is  almost  inevitably 
anticlimatic.  A  review  can  hardly  be  useful  for  those  who  have  already 
engaged  in  thoughtful  participation  for  10  days.  The  highlights  by  those  who 
have  been  active  in  this  marketing  workshop  may  be  usefvil  to  those  who  were 
unable  to  attend  and  may  read  the  report  or  proceedings.  Here  are  a  few  that 
have  been  made  available  by  participants  in  this  workshop. 

1.  Meeting  research  workers  has  been  most  stimulating  and  helpful. 
Participating  in  a  workshop  where  researchers  try  to  analyze  the 
difficult  problem  of  evaluating  their  own  research  results  over  the 
past  10  years  was  invaluable. 

2.  There  was  a  general  feeling  on  the  part  of  participants  in  the  work- 
shop that  extension  workers  should  be  broiight  into  the  planning  and 
doing  of  research  -  no  question  that  extension  workers  will  be  more 
enthusiastic  about  extending  the  results  if  they  believe  in  it.  Very 
few  believe  that  what  they  are  doing  is  not  worth  while.'  Selling 
marketing  research  results  you  are  not  familiar  with  is  "like  coming 
from  some  place  you  haven't  been." 

In  the  initial  stages  of  planning  research  projects  an  extension  man 
may  make  contacts  with  coimty  agents  and  the  trade  -  easier  than  a 
researcher. 

The  above  is  a  two-way  exchange  -  extension  and  research.  When  an 
extension  man  is  familiar  with  a  project  he  can  keep  cooperators 
informed  as  research  work  is  progressing.   This  will  help  to  maintain 
"  interest  and  prepare  persons  who  may  be  concerned  for  more  prompt  and 
more  favorable  acceptance  of  the  results  as  they  become  available. 

3.  From  the  point  of  view  of  extension  workers  who  attended  the  entire 
workshop,  this  workshop  has  been  valuable  in  improving  marketing 
extension  programs  because  the  appraisal  groups  discussed  services 
and  problems  and  methods  of  getting  research  results  to  farmers, 
marketing  agencies  and  consumers  more  than  they  actually  analyzed  the 
effectiveness  of  research  that  has  been  done  in  the  past  10  years. 
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h.     In  the  past  it  has  been  difficult  enough  to  extend  effectively  the 
results  of  research  in  terms  of  averages,  percentages  and  index 
numbers;  now  with  data  obtained  from  newer  research  techniques 
(linear  programs,  econometric  models,  etc.)  extensioners  must  con- 
tinue to  translate  results  into  forms  business  men  can  understand  and 
use. 

This  is  a  growing  challenge  to  those  concerned  with  improving  exten- 
sion programs  in  marketing.  It  is  also  a  challenge  to  those  who  do 
the  research  work  and  release  the  results.  They  must  assimie  some 
responsibility  for  explaining  the  limitations  and  sxiggesting  how  the 
results  may  be  applied. 

The  workshop  has: 

1.  Pointed  up  the  availability  of  marketing  research.  Extension 
workers  must  know  this  before  serving  as  liaison  between  research 
groups  and  the  public. 

2.  Encouraged  Extension  and  Research  groups  to  improve  future  communi- 
cations and  to  get  research  results  out  to  users  rather  than  to  let 
them  collect  dust  on  the  library  shelf. 

3.  Suggested  need  to  put  research  findings  on  such  topics  as  product 
quality  and  outlook  information  into  non-technical,  meaningful 
language  for  consumers,  based  on  an  understanding  of  research  on 
consumer  buying  behavior  and  preferences. 

A  relatively  new  member  of  a  State  extension  staff,  who  is  responsible 
for  marketing  work,  points  out  that  the  National  Marketing  Workshop  provided 
him  with  a  better  understanding  of: 

(1)  Administrative  problems. 

(2)  Research  techniques. 

(3)  Limitations  and  weaknesses. 

(4)  Mutual  interest  of  research  and  extension  service  workers. 

The  need  for  getting  and  keeping  understanding  between  research,  service 
and  extension  workers  is  recognized  by  all  three  groups.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  do  this  is  through  mutual  activities  and  cooperation.  The  extension  per- 
sonnel at  this  National  Workshop  reported  that  the  workshop  itself  provided 
for  better  understanding. 

Furthermore  appraisal  groups  developed  several  stimulating  examples  of 
effective  cooperation  between  the  research,  extension  and  service  people  that 
gave  satisfaction  to  each  of  the  cooperators  as  marketers  adopted  improved 
practices  in  marketing  farm  products. 
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PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  WORKSHOP 


Alderman,  Mrs. 
Katharine  M. 


Alexander,  R.  M. 


Anderson,  M.  A. 


Andre,  Ployd 


Arthur,  I.  W. 


Avery,  Jesse 


Bachraan,  K.  L. 


Bender,  Lyle  M. 


Bentley,  R.  C. 


Home  Maker 

1380  Raymond  Avenue 

St.  Paul  8,  Minnesota 

Assistant  Director 
Agricultural  Exp.  Station 
Oregon  State  College 
Corvallis ,  Oregon 

Associate  Director 

Ext.  Service  in  Agriculture 

Iowa  State  College 

Amigs,  Iowa 

Dean  of  Agriculture 
Iowa  State  College 
Ames,  Iowa 

Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Economics 

and  Sociology 
Iowa  State  College 
Ames,  Iowa 

Marketing  S>pecialist 
Mississippi  State  Department 

of  Agriculture  &  Canmerce 
1110  -  21st  Avenue 
fferidieua,  Mississippi 

Head,  Production,  Income 

and  Costs  Section 
Agricxiltural  Research  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Extension  F&rm  Memagement 

Specialist 
South  Dakota  Agr.  Ejq).  Station 
Brookings,  South  Dakota 

Extension  Information 
Iowa  State  College 
Ames,  Iowa 


Speeiker,  July  17;  member 
of  Appraisal  Group  V 
and  staff 

Chairman,  General  Session 
July  l4;  member  of  Ap- 
praisal Group  VII  and 
Seminar  V 

Chairman,  dinner  meeting 
July  19 


Chairman,  dinner  meeting 
July  17 


Member  of  Seminar  V 


Period  II 


Ifember  of  Appraisal  Group 
I  and  staff 


Period  II 


Member  of  Appraisal  Groixp 
I  and  staff 
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Black,  Alex 


Boddez,  G.  R. 


Bogardus,  R.  K. 


Bond,  M.  C. 


Bonnen,  J,  T. 


Booth,  Ted  R. 


Bottum,  J.  C. 


Brown,  A.  A. 


Bowring,  J.  R. 


Brandow,  G.  E. 


Assistant  Director 
Agricultural  Exp.  Station 
Pennsylvania  State  Itoiversity 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania 

Graduate  Student 
Iowa  State  College 
Ames,  Iowa 

Industrial  Engineer 
Marketing  Itesearch  Division 
Agricultural  Wbrketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Director  of  Extension 
Cornell  Ifeiiversity 
Ithaca,  New  York 

Assistant  Professor 
Dept.  of  Agricultural  Econ. 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Assistant  Professor 
Dept.  of  Agricultural  Eccn. 
Oklahoma  A  &  M  College 
Stillwater,  Oklahcana 

Assistant  Head  (Ext. ) 
Dept.  of  Agr.  Econcanics 
Purdue  University 
Lafayette,  Indiana 

Professor 

Dept.  of  Agr.  Economics  and 

Farm  Management 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Amherst,  Massachusetts 

Associate  Professor 
Dept.  of  AgricvatureO.  Econ. 
University  of  New  Hampshire 
Durham,  New  Hampshire 


Chairman,  General  Session 
July  16;  member  of  Ap- 
praisal Group  VII  and 
Seminar  V 

Member  of  Seminar  ii 


Secretary  of  Appraisal 
Group  III 


Member  of  Workshop  Plan- 
ning Committee;  speaker 
at  Gen.  Session, July  20 

Ifember  of  AppraisaLL  Group 
VI  and  Seminar  II 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
II  and  Seminar  II 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
I 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
III  and  Seminar  II 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
II  and  staff 


Professor  of  /igricultural  Econ.  Consultant  to  Appraisal 
Dept.  of  Economics  and  Group  VI 

Rural  Sociology 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania 
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Bray,  C.  H. 


Bressler,  R.  G. ,   Jr, 


Director 

Division  of  Markets 

Kentucky  Department  of 

Agriculture 
Frankfort,  Kentucky 

Director,  Giannini  Foundation 

of  Agricultural  Econanics 
University  of  California 
Berkeley  h,   California 


Period  II 


Consultant  to  Appraisal 
Group  VII 


Bridges,  Leroy 


Poultry  &  Egg  ^ferketing 

Specialist 
Oklahoma  Board  of  Agriculture 
Oklahoma  City  5^  Oklahoma 


Period  II 


Bros  set,  H.  P. 


Browning,  G.  W. 


Marketing  Supervisor 
Louisiana  State  Msirketing 

Commission 
Louisiana  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Associate  Director 
Agricultursil  Exp.  Station 
lovB  State  College 
Ames,  Iowa 


Period  n 


Chairman,  dinner  meeting 
July  13 


Brunk,  M.  E. 


Professor  of  Marketing 
Department  of  Economics 
Cornell  Itoiversity 
Ithaca,  New  York 


Leader  of  Seminar  IV; 
Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
III 


Buck,  J.  T. 


Buhl,  John  M. 


Burmeister,  Gustave 


Associate  Professor 
Dept.  of  Economics  and 

Rural  Sociology 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 

Budget  Officer 
Budget  and  Finance  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Assistant  Administrator 
Foreign  Agricultureil  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Monber  of  Appraisal  Group 
V  and  Seminar  III 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
VII  and  Seminar  V 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
V  and  staff 


Burr,  H.  K. 


Assistant  Head  Member  of  Appraisal  Group 

Vegetable  Processing  Section     IV  £ind  Seminar  III 
Western  Utilization  Res.  Branch 
Agricultural  Research  Service 
Albany,  California 
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Butz  Dale  E. 


Butz,  Earl  L. 


Callaway,  R.  P. 


Callenbach,  E,  W. 


Extension  Specialist 
Dept.  of  Economics 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Assistant  Secretary 

U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Agr.  Marketing  Specialist 
Liaison  Office 
State  Depts.  of  Agriculture 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Axgri culture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Head,  Dept.  of  Poultry 

Husoandry 
Pennsylvania  State  Ifeiversity 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania 


Period  II 


Weaker,  dinner  meeting 

July  17 


Period  II 


Member  Appraisal  Group 
IV  and  Seminar  V 


Calvin,  Lyle  D. 


Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Statistician    Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
Experiment  Sta.  Administration    IV  and  Seminar  III 
Oregon  State  College 
Corvallis ,  Oregon 


Carlin,  Frances 
(Miss) 


Cassel,  Guy  R. 


Chaff ins,  James 


Chick,  Geo.  H. 


Christensen,  R.  P. 


Professor 

Food  and  Nutrition  Dept. 
Home  Econooaics  Research 
Iowa  State  College 
Ames,  Iowa 

Ext.  Specialist 
Dept.  of  Agr.  Economics 
N.  C.  State  College 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Market  Agent 

Division  of  Markets 

Va.  Dept.  of  Agr.  &  Immigration 

1200  E.  Main  Street 

Richmond  19,  Virginia 

Chief,  Division  of  Markets 
Maine  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Augusta,  ffeine 

Agricultural  Economist 
Production  Economics  Res. 
Agricultural  Research  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Period  II 


Period  II 


Period  II 


Member  Workshop  Planning 
Committee;  speaker  at 
Gen.  Session,  July  20 

Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
VI  and  staff 
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Cook,  H.  T. 


Head^  Quality  Maintenance 
and  Improvement  Section 
Biological  Sciences  Branch 
Marketing  Research  Division 
Agricxoltural  Marketing  Service 
Beltsville^  Maryland 


Secretary  of  Appraisal 
Group  IV 


Cook^  Hugh  L. 


Associate  Professor 
Dept.  of  Agr.  Econcmics 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


Member  of  Apprais€il  Groxip 
VII  and  Seminar  IV; 

Leader  of  Ad  Hoc  Session 
July  16 


Cooper,  C.  B. 


Assistant  Director 
Division  of  Markets 
Kentucky  Department  of  Agr. 
Frankfort,  Kentucky 


Period  II 


Cotter,  Richard  S. 


Lferket  Reporter 
Dairy  &  Poultry  Market 

News  Service 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Period  II 


Cox,  Clifton  B. 


Associate  Professor 
Dept.  of  Agr.  Economics 
Purdue  University 
Lafayette,  Indiana 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
II  and  Seminar  TV 


Cromarty,  Mm.   A. 


Instructor 
Dept.  of  Econcaiics 
Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
I  and  Seminar  II 


Danker s,  W.  H. 


Professor  of  Extension 
Department  of  Extension 
University  Farm 
IMiversity  of  Minnesota 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Menber  of  Appraisal  Group 
VII  and  staff;  leader 
of  Ad  Hoc  Session  July 
19;  chm.  Resolutions 
Committee 


Dean,  G.  W. 


Associate  Agr.  Econcanist 
Dept.  of  Econ.  &  Sociology 
Iowa  State  College 
Ames,  Iowa 


Member  of  Seminar  I 


DeLoach,  D.  B. 


Chief,  Market  Organization  & 

Costs  Branch 
Marketing  Research  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Consultant  to  Appraisal 
Group  II;  member  of 
Workshop  Planning  Ccan- 
mittee 
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Dlcklns,  Miss 
Dorothy 


Domlnick^  B.  A. 


Donaldson^  R,  B. 


Dow,  G.  F. 


Dimsdon,  R.  0. 


Dwoskin,  P.  B. 


Ebling,  W.  H. 


Eckert,  A.  R. 


Fanning,  J.  W« 


F&naer,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  M. 


Head,  Dept.  of  Home  Econ, 
Mississippi  State  College 
State  College,  Mississippi 


Associate  Professor  of  Mktg. 
Department  of  Economics 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York 

Professor,  Dept.  of  Econ. 

and  Rural  Sociology 
Pennsylvania  State  IMiversity 
University  Park,  Pennsylvania 

Associate  Director 
Agricultural  Ebcp.  Station 
University  of  Maine 
Orono,  Maine 

Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Economics 
Purdue  Iftiiversity 
Lafayette,  Indiana 

Agricultural  Economist 
Meirket  Develojanent  Branch 
Marketing  Research  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  G. 

Agricultural  Statistician 
Agricultural  Statistical  Div. 
(Fed. -State  cooperation) 
Wisconsin  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
MEuiison,  Wisconsin 

Assistant  Econc^iist 
Dept.  of  Agricxoltural  Econ. 
University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln  3,  Nebraska 

Head,  Department  of  Economics 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Georgia 

Sec'y.  and  Adm.  Assistant 

to  Dr.  Harry  C.  Trelogan 
Marketing  Research  Division 
Agriciiltural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Chairman,  Gen.  Session 
July  17;  member  of  Ap- 
praisal Group  V  and 
Seminar  III 

Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
I  and  Seminar  III 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
I  and  Seminar  IV;  leader 
Ad  Hoc  Session,  July  l6 


Leader  of  Seminar  V,  ar^i 
member  of  /^praissQ. 
Group  VII 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
VI  and  Seminar  IV 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
V  and  Seminsir  III; 

Leader  of  Ad  Hoc  Session, 
July  l8 


Ifember  of  Appraisal  Group 
I 


Member  Appraisal  Group 
II  and  Seminsir  II 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
VI  and  Seninar  V 


Workshop  secretary 
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Parrel,  Ken 


Tena,   L.  S. 


Finner,  W.  P. 


Fitzslmmons,  CQ.eo 


Poote,  R.  J. 


Powler,  M.  L. 


Pbx,  Karl  A. 


Pox,  TCM 


Pr€u:y,  R.  P. 


French,  C.  E. 


Graduate  Student 
Department  of  Economics 

and  Rural  Sociology 
lova  State  Co3J.ege 
Ames,  Iowa 

Head,  Standardization  Section 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Mrasber  of  Appraisal  Group 
I  and  Seminar  I 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
IV  and  staff 


Assistant  Chief  Secretary  of  ^praisal 

Market  Organization  &  Costs  Br.   Group  VII 
Marketing  Research  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Head,  Dept.  of  Home  Economics 
Purdue  Ifiaiversity 
Lafayette,  Indiana 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
rV  and  Seminar  V 


Head,  Price  &  Trade  Res.  Sec.   Leader  of  Seminar  II,  and 
Agricultural  Economics  Division   member  of  Appraisal 
Agricultural  Msurketing  Service    Group  VII 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Associate  Professor 
Dept.  of  Econcanics 
Oklahoma  A  &  M  College 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

Head,  Dept.  of  Economics 

and  Sociology 
Iowa  State  College 
Ames,  Iowa 


Member  of  i^pralsal  Group 
III  and  Souinar  III 


Chairman,  General  Session 
July  13;  speaker  at 
dinner  meeting  July  13 


Poultry  &  Egg  Mktg.  Specialist  Period  II 
Oklahoma  State  Board  of 

Agricxalture 
Oklahoma  City  5>  Oklahoma 


Seed  Marketing  Specialist 
Wyoming  Extension  Service 
Laramie,  Wyoming 

Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Economics 
Purdue  University 
Lafayette,  Indiana 


Member  of  Appreilsal  Groiip 
I  and  Seminar  V 


Leader  of  Seminar  I,  and 
member  of  Appz^sal 
Groiip  HI 
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Fuller^  Wayne 


Gamett,  Gwynn 


Gearder,  R.  0. 


Oerald,  J.  0. 


Germany,  Ralph 


Oholson,  J.  H. 


Oifford,  Jenn  C. 
(Mrs.) 


Gilbert,  S.  J. 


Glslason,  Conrad 


Goble,  VAu.  E. 


Gradiiate  Student 

Dept.  of  Economics  and  Sociology 

Iowa  State  College 

i\mes,  Iowa 

Administrator 

Foreign  Agricultxiral  Service 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Chairman,  General  Session 
July  l8;  member  of  J^- 
praisal  Group  VI  and 
Seminar  III 


Graduate  Student 

Dept.  of  Economics  &  Sociology 

Iowa  State  College 

Ames,  Iowa 

Agricult\Jiral  Economist 
Meurket  Organization  &  Costs  Br. 
Marketing  Research  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Seinrice 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
IV  and  Seminar  IH 


Secretary  of  Appraisal 
Oroiip  I 


Poultry  Marketing  Specialist    Period  II 
La.  State  Market  Commission 
Louisiana  Department  of  Agriculture 
Baton  Ro\age,  Loiiisiana 


Extension  Specialist 
Agricultural  Extension  Service 
University  of  Minnesota 
St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 

Jr.  AgricTiltural  Economist 
Department  of  Economics 
State  College  of  Washington 
Pullman,  Washington 

Agricultural  Statistician 
Fed. -State  Crop  Reporting  Serv. 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Des  Moines  7f   Iowa 

Asst.  Agricultural  Economist 
Dept.  of  Economics 
State  College  of  Weishington 
Pullman,  Washington 

Graduate  Student 

Dept.  of  Economics  &  Sociology 

Iowa  State  College 

Ames,  Iowa 


Period  II 


Member  of  Appraisal  Groiip 
IV  and  Seminar  III 


Chairman  of  Appraisal 
Groirp  I 


Member  of  Seminar  II 


Member  of  Seminar  II 
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Graf,  T.  F. 


Gubin,  S.  N. 


&ana,nn^  J.  A. 


Hamilton,  W.  E. 


Harrington,  A.  H. 


Heirrlngton,  D.  N. 


Haut,  I.  C. 


Henderson,  P.  L. 


Herrmann,  0.  W. 


Hester,  Dr.  E. 
Elizabeth 


Assistant  Professor 
Deparlanent  of  Economics 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison  6,  Wisconsin 

Staff  Assistant 

Price  Division 

Ccamaodlty  Stabilization  Service 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Marketing  Research  Analyst 
•Eransportation  &  Pacillties  Br. 
Marketing  Research  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Director  of  Research 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
2300  Merchandise  Mart 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Associate  Professor 
Depgurtment  of  Economics 
State  College  of  Washington 
Pullman,  Washington 

Assistant  Professor  of 

Agricultural  Economics 
University  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Missoiiri 

Director 

Agricultural  Exp.  Station 
Iftiiversity  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland 

Associate  Professor  of  Mktg. 
Dept.  of  Economics  and  Rural 

Sociology 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Blacksburg,  Virginia 

Deputy  Administrator 
Agricultural  MEirketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Associate  Professor 
Dept.  of  Home  Economics 
Pennsylvania  State  University 
Iftiiverslty  Park,  Pennsylvania 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
VI  and  Seminar  III 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
VI  and  staff 


hKaaber  of  Appraisal  Group 
III  and  Seminar  I 


Appraisal  Group  I 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
II  and  Seminar  II; 

Leader  of  Ad  Hoc  Session, 
July  17 

Member  of  AppraiseuL  Group 
II  and  Seminar  II 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
IV  and  Seminar  V 


Member  of  Appraisal  Groiip 
V  fiUQd  Seminar  III 


Chairman,  General  Session 
July  20 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
IV  and  Seminar  III; 

Member  of  Resolutions 
Committee 
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Hiemstra^  S.  J. 


Hodgson^  Miss 
Ruth  Ann 


Holcomb;  E.  J* 


Assoc.  Agrlcxiltural  Economist 
Dept.  of  Economics  &  Sociology 
lova  State  College 
Anes^  Iowa 

Extension  Economist 
Division  of  Agricultural 

Economics  Programs 
Federal  Extension  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Agricultural  Economist 
Ftult  and  Vegetable  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  2^,   D.  C. 


Menber  of  Appraisal  Group 
I  and  Seminar  II 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
I  and  Seoiinar  III 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
VI  and  Seminar  IV 


Hoi  man,  Leo  E. 


Homeyer,  P.  G, 


Houseman,  E.  E. 


How,  R.  B. 


Huelskamp,  H.  J. 


Agricultural  Engineer 
Transportation  &  Facilities  Br. 
Marketing  Research  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Statistics  Department 
lova  State  College 
Ames,  lovfa 

Statistical  Clearance  and 

Standards  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Associate  Professor 
Ontario  Agricultural  College 
Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada 

Marketing  Specialist 
Market  Development  Branch 
Marketing  Research  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25 >  D.  C 


Maaber  of  Appraisal  Group 
in  and  Seminar  V 


Leader  of  Seminar  III;  & 
maaber  of  Appraisal 
Group  V 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
V  and  Seminar  III 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
IV  and  Seminar  III 


Hudson,  J.  F. 


Graduate  Student 
Dept.  of  Economics 
Iowa  State  College 
Ames,  lova 


&  Sociology 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
V  and  Seminar  V 


Hufflnan,  R.  E. 


Head,  Department  of  Economics 

and  Sociology 
Montana  State  College 
Bozeman,  Montana 


Chairman  of  General  Ses- 
sion, July  id;  member 
of  Appraisal  Groixp  VII 
and  Seminar  V 
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Hunter,  Starley  M. 
(hfiss) 


Ives,  J.  Russell 


Jacob,  A.  W* 


Johnson,  J.  D. 


Joiile,  Ted  L. 


Joy,  Barnard 


Pronlly  EconcmLst  and  Home 

Management  Specialist 
Federal  Extension  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Associate  Director 
Departsaent  of  Marketing 
Afl^rican  Meat  Institute 
59  E.  Van  Buren  Street 
Chicago  5,  Illinois 

Extension  Meirketing  Econ<»iist 
Department  of  Econcmics 
Oklahoma  A  &  M  College 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

Associate  Professor 
Dept.  of  Econcsnics  and 

Rural  Sociology 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
ELacksburg,  Virginia 

Extension  Economist  in  Mktg. 
Department  of  Economics 
Ifoiversity  of  Missouri 
Columbia,  Missouri 

Asst.  to  Administrator 
Agricultural  Research  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Chairman  of  Appraisal 
Group  IV 


Appraisal  Group  I 


Period  II 


Member  of  Appraisal  Cbroup 
I  and  Seminar  11;  leader 
Ad  Hoc  Session,  July  17 


Period  II 


Consultant  to  Workshop 
Planning  Com.;  chairman 
Gen.  Session,  July  13; 

Monber  Appraisal  Group  IV 
and  Seminar  V 


Judge,  G.  G. 


Kaldor,  Don 


Keihl,  E.  R. 


Kilpatrick,  L. 


Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Econcmics 
Oklahcaoa  A  &  M  College 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma 


Member  of  Seminar  I 


Professor 
Dept.  of  Economics 
Iowa  State  College 
Amee,   Iowa 


fit  Sociology 


Professor 

Department  of  Econcmics 
IMlversity  of  Missouri 
Colimibia,  Missouri 

Marketing  Specialist 
Poultry  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
VI  and  Seminar  IH 


Consultant  to  J^raisal 
Group  IV 


Period  II 
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KLrkbride,  J.  W. 


KLrtley,  M.  B. 


Koller,  E.  F. 


Agricultural  Statiaticiaa       Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
Agricultural  Estimates  Division   I  and  Seminar  V 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Kolmer,  Lee 


Krauss,  W.  E. 


Kriesel,  H.  C. 


Kuhrt,  W.  J. 


Kutish,  F.  A. 


Ladd,  G.  W. 


Lambom,  W.  W. 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
II  and  Seminar  H 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
III  and  Seminar  IV 


Asst.  Professor  of  Marketing 
Department  of  Economics 
Iftxiversity  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Professor  of  Agr.  Economics 
Department  of  Economics 
Institute  of  Agriculture 
IMiversity  of  Minnesota 
St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 

Associate  Professor 

Dept,  of  Economics  &  Sociology 

Iowa  State  College 

Ames,  Iowa 

Associate  Director 

Ohio  Agricultural  Esjperiment 

Station 
Wooster,  Ohio 


Agr.  Econ.  Statistician        Secretary  of  Appraisal 
Agricultural  Economics  Division    Group  VI 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Ifember  of  i^praisal  Group 
VII  6U3d  Seminar  I 


Member  of  Seminar  V 


Chief,  Division  of  Marketing 
California  State  Department  of 

Agriculture 
Sacraxoento  lU,  California 

Associate  Professor 

Dept.  of  Economics  &  Sociology 

Iowa  State  College 

Ames,  Iowa 

Assistant  Professor 

Dept.  of  Econaaics  &  Sociology 

Iowa  State  College 

Ames,  Iowa 

Associate  Professor 
Dept.  of  Economics  &  Meurketing 
Utah  State  Agricultural  College 
Logan,  Utah 


Member  of  Appraisal  Groi^ 
VI  and  staff;  member  of 
Resolutions  Committee 


Consultant  to  Appraisal 
Group  I 


I«fember  of  AppraissQ.  Group 
II  and  Seminar  I 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
IV  and  Semineu*  III 
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Larson,  A.  L. 


Lef etre -Al varado , 
Livio 


Lifqxiist,  Miss 
Rosalind  C. 


Luby,  P.  J. 


Magruder,  Roy 


Makl,  W.  R. 


Malone,  Carl 


Mather,  J.  W. 


Professor 

Department  of  Economics 
Oklahoma  A  &  M  College 
Stillwater,  Oklahcxna 

Asst.  tteurketing  Specialist 
Extension  Administration 
University  of  Puerto  Rico 
Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico 

Food  Economist 

MELrket  Organization  and 

Costs  Branch 
Jferketing  Research  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Economics 
Purdue  IMiversity 
Lafayette,  Indiana 

Research  Coordinator 
Agricultural  Research  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Graduate  Student 

Dept.  of  Economics  &  Sociology 

Iowa  State  College 

Ames,  Iowa 

Professor  &  Extension  Econcanist 
Dept.  of  Economics  &  Sociology 
Iowa  State  College 
Ames,  Iowa 

Chief,  Farm  Supplies  Branch 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C, 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
VII  and  Seminar  V;  leader 
Ad  Hoc  Session,  July  l6 


Period  II 


Consultant  to  Workshop 
Planning  Com. ;  Leader 
Ad  Hoc  Session,  July  l8; 
Member  of  Appraisal 
Group  VII  and  Semincu:  III 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
I  and  Seminar  II 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
VII  and  Seminar  V 


Member  of  Seminar  II 


Member  of  Appraisal  Groiip 
II  and  Seminar  IV 


McCormick,  J.  H. 


Assistant  Director,  Publications  Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
Office  of  Information  I  and  Seminar  V 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


McCoy,  J.  H. 


Associate  Professor 
Dept.  of  Economics  &  Sociology 
Kansas  State  College 
I&nhattan,  Kansas 


Member  of  ^praisal  Group 
I  and  Sanlnar  IV 
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McMillan^  A.  L. 


Kclfeely,  J.  G. 


McVey,  D.  H. 


Miller,  E.  E. 


Miller,  L.  P. 


Mitchell,  G.  H. 


Marketing  Specialist 
Mississippi  State  Departaoent 

of  Agriciilture  and  Commerce 
Route  2 
Osyka,  Mississippi 

Chairman,  MEkrketlng  Section 
Dept.  of  Agricultural  Econ. 

and  Sociology 
Texas  A  &  M  College 
College  Station,  Texas 

Chief,  Grain  Branch 
Parmer  Cooperative  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Agricultural  Statistician 
Agricultural  Econcxnlcs  Division 
Agrictiltural  Jfarketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Bead,  Dept.  of  Economics 
Oklahoma  A  &  M  College 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

Assistant  Professor 
Dept.  of  Economics  &  Sociology 
Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Period  U 


Chairman  of  Appraisal 
Group  III 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
VI  and  Seminar  IV 


Maoiber  of  Appraisal  Groixp 
I  and  Seminar  II 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
V  and  Seminar  IH 


Morell,  B.  M. 


Director,  Bureau  of  Production   Period  II 

and  Marketing 
Puerto  Rico  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Santurce,  Puerto  Rico 


Morrison,  T.  C. 


Hordquist,  A.  V. 


Ogg,  Wallace 


Assistant  Professor 
Dept.  of  Economics  &  f)9.rm 

Management 
IMiverslty  of  Connecticut 
Storrs,  Connecticut 

Chief,  Livestock  and  Poultry 

Statistics  Branch 
Agricultural  Economics  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Professor,  &  Ext.  Economist 
Dept.  of  EconcMlcs  &  Sociology 
Iowa  State  College 
Ames,  Iowa 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
I  and  Seminar  I 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
I  and  Seminar  III 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
VI 
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Olson,  Fred 


Ext.  Econ.  in  Marketing 
Department  of  EconcMics 
Institute  of  Agriculture 
University  of  Minnesota 
St.  Paul;  Minnesota 


Period  II 


Owen,  A.  L.. 


Ovens,  A.  L. 


Pederson,  Harold 


Ext.  Lvst.  Mktg.  Specialist 
Department  of  Econoanics 

and  Sociology 
Iftiiversity  of  Arkansas 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Economics 
University  of  Rhode  Island 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island 

Ext.  Econ.  in  MEkrketing 
Department  of  Economics 
Institute  of  Agricxilture 
Ifoiversity  of  Minnesota 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Period  II 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
IV  and  Seminar  HI; 
Leader  Ad  Hoc  Session, 
July  17 

Period  II 


Pentzer,  W.  T. 


Chief,  Biological  Sciences  Br. 
Marketing  Research  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Ffember  of  Appraisal  Groiip 
IV  and  staff;  member  of 
Resolutions  Committee 


Phillips,  C.  D. 


Economist  in  Agr.  Marketing 
Department  of  Econca&ics 
Iftiiversity  of  Kentucky 
Lexington,  Kentucky 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
II  and  staff 


Phillips,  Richard 


Pickrel,  L.  S. 


Pritchard,  N.  T. 


Associate  Professor 

Dept.  of  Econ.  and  Sociology 

Iowa  State  College 

Ames,  lova 

Ext.  Econ.  in  Public  Affairs 
Department  of  Econcmics 
Institute  of  Agriculture 
Iftiiversity  of  Minnesota 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Head,  Poultry  Section 
Meurket  Organization  and 

Costs  Branch 
Msurketing  Research  Division 
AgricultursLL  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Member  of  Appraisal  Groiip 
V  and  Seminar  III 


Meniber  of  Appraisal  Group 
VII  and  Seminar  III 


Secretary  of  Appraisal 
Group  II 
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Purcell,  J.  C. 


Bagsdale^  J.  M. 


Reid,  E.  P. 


Reynolds,  Howard 


Reynolds,  J.  E. 


Richards,  Allen 


Robert,  S.  A.,  Jr. 


Robertson,  Norris 


Robinson,  Larry 


Robotka,  Prank 


Asst.  Agricultural  Econcanist    Member  of  Appraiseil  Group 
Departzoent  of  Economics  V  and  Seminar  II 

Georgia  Agricultural  Escp.  Station 
Escperiment,  Georgia 


Ext.  Economist  in  Marketing 
Department  of  Econcmics 
University  of  Missouri 
(Columbia,  Missouri 

Principal  Economist 
Economics  Division 
Canada  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Ottawa,  Cbtario,  Canada 


Period  II 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
III  and  Seminar  III 


annan  Hutrition  Research  Branch  Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
Agricultural  Research  Service     IV  and  staff 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Information  Specialist 
Division  of  Information 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Gradiiate  Student 

Dept.  of  Economics  &  Sociology 

Iowa  State  College 

Ames,  Iowa 

Market  Research  Director 
American  Dairy  Association 
20  N.  Wacker  Drive 
Chicago  6,  Illinois 

Marketing  Specialist 
Dairy  &  Creamery  Division 
Mississippi  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
l^tle,  Mississippi 


Director,  Warehouse,  Community   Member  of  Appraisal  Groirp 

Sales  ani  Market  News  Division   I  and  Seminar  V 
Oklahoma  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
Oklahoma  City  5>  Oklahoma 


Member  of  i^praisal  Group 
I  and  staff 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
III  and  Seminar  I 


Consultant  to  Appraisal 
Group  V 


Period  II 


Professor  of  Agr.  Economics 
Dept.  of  Economics  &  Sociology 
Iowa  State  College 
Ames,  Iowa 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
VII 
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Rorholm,  Niels 


Head,  Dept.  of  Econaaiics 
Ifaiversity  of  Rhode  Island 
Kingston,  Rhode  Island 


Chairman,  General  Session 
July  19 j  member  of  Ap- 
praisal Group  VII  and 
Seminar  V 


Rowell,  P.  T. 


Sadd,  C.  W. 


Samuels,  J.  K. 


Saville,  R.  J. 


Schnittker,  J.  A. 


Schruben,  L.  W. 


Schimiaier,   C.  P. 


Scott,  J.  T. 


Scott,  R.  C. 


Chief,  Division  of  Market 

Development 
Oregon  Department  of  Agricult\are 
Salem,  Oregon 

General  Manager 

Cooperative  P  &  C  Family  Poods 

2100  Park  Street 

Syracuse,  New  York 

Director,  Meu-keting  Research 
Farmer  Cooperative  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C, 

Agricultural  Economist 
State  Experiment  Station  Div. 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
Agricultui*al  Research  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Associate  Agr.  Economist 
Dept.  of  Econcanics  &  Sociology 
Iowa  State  College 
Ames,  Iowa 

Professor 

Dept.  of  Econcanics  &  Sociology 
Kansas  State  College 
Manhattan,  Kansas 

Asst.  Professor  of  Marketing 
Department  of  Econcanics 
University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Graduate  Student 

Dept.  of  Econonics  &  Sociology 

Iowa  State  College 

Mes,  Iowa 

Assistant  Director 
Division  of  Agr.  Econ.  Programs 
Federal  Extension  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Period  II 


Speaker,  General  Session 
July  16 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
III  and  staff 


Member  of  Appraisal  Groxrp 
VII  and  staff 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
VI  and  Seminar  I 


Chairman  of  Appraisal 
Group  VII 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
VI  and  Seminar  III 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
X  and  Seminar  IV 


Member  of  Workshop  Plan- 
ning CcosDittee 
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Seltzer,  R.  E. 


Shaffer,  J.  D. 


Shav,  V.  L. 


Shepherd,  G.  S. 


Simmons,  W.  M. 


Singleton,  R.  E. 


Snitzler,  J.  R. 


Southworth,  H.  H. 


Professor  and  Agr.  Econ. 
Department  of  Economics 
IMlversity  of  Arizona 
Tucson,  Arizona 

Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  EconcHolcs 
Michigan  State  Ifeiversity 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Commodity-Industry  Analyst 
Western  Utilization  Res.  Br. 
Agricultxiral  Research  Service 
800  Buchanan  Street 
Albany  10,  Calif omla 

Professor 

Dept.  of  Economics  &  Sociology 

Iowa  State  College 

Ames,  Iowa 

Statistical  &  Historical 

Research  Branch 
Agriciiltiiral  Economics  Division 
Agrlculttiral  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Director,  Marketing  Division 
Missoiiri  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri 

Asst.  Head,  Transportation  Sec. 
Transportation  &  P^cilltles  Br. 
Marketing  Research  Division 
Agricxaltural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Asst.  to  Deputy  Administrator 
Agricultural  Jferketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Chairman  of  Appraisal 
Group  V 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
V  and  staff;  leader  of 
Ad  Hoc  Session,  July  I6 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
V  and  staff 


Chairman  of  Workshop  Plan- 
ning Ccaomittee  and  of 
Ccamnittee  on  Local  Ar- 
rangements 

Member  Appraisal  Group 
I  and  Seminar  I 


Period  II 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
III  and  Seminar  V 


Consulteuat  to  Workshop 
Planning  Canimittee; 

Speaker  at  Gen.  Session, 
July  20 


Stlce,  L.  F. 


Spiel man,  A.  A. 


Ext.  Economist  in  Marketing 
Department  of  Economics 
IMlversity  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Associate  Director 
Conn.  Agr.  Experiment  Station 
University  of  Connecticut 
Storrs,  Connecticut 


Period  H 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
VH  and  Seminar  V 
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Stahl,  B.  M. 


Stocsker,  F.  D. 


Taylor,  R.  B. 


Tedford,  John  R. 


!QioQipson,   S.  H. 


Thor,  Eric 


Thorpe,  D.  M. 


Torres-Costa, 
Nelson  L« 


Trelogan,  Harry  C. 


Transportation  &  Facilities  Br. 
Agriciiltural  Marketing  Service 
Iowa  State  College 
Amsa,   Iowa 

Analytical  Statistician 
Farm  Income  Branch 
AgriciiLtural  Econcanics  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Admini  strator 
Oregon  Wheat  CcMsmiission 
P.  0.  Box  24 
Pendleton,  Oregon 

Graduate  Student 

Dept.  of  Economics  &  Sociology 

Iowa  State  College 

Ames,  Iowa 

Professor 

Dept.   of  Econcanics  &  Sociology 

Iowa  State  College 

Ames,  Iowa 

Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Economics 
University  of  Florida 
Gainesville,  Florida 

Acting  Head 

Dept.  of  Economics  and 

Rural  Sociology 
University  of  Tennessee 
Knoxville  l6,  Tennessee 

Res.  Asst.  in  Agronomy 
Agricultural  Exp.  Station 
University  of  Puerto  Rico 
Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico 

Director 

tteirketing  Research  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
III  and  Seminar  V 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
I  and  Seminar  H 


Spesiker  at  General  Session 
July  Ik;   member  of  Ap- 
praisal Groiip  V  and 
Seminar  V 

Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
II  and  Seminar  I 


Member  of  Appraisal  Groxip 
V  and  Seminar  III 


Consultant  to  Appraisal 
Group  III 


Member  of  Appraisal  Group 
V  aid.  Seminar  V;  member 
of  Resolutions  Comnittee 


Period  II 


Consultant  to  Workshop 
Planning  Ccxmoittee; 

Speaker,  Gen.  Session, 
July  13;  member  of  Ap- 
praisal Group  VII  and 
leader  Seminar  V 
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True,  A.  W. 


Walsh,  R.  M. 


Wills,  W.  J. 


Wilson,  John 


Woodard,  A.  W. 


Woodin,  M.  D. 


Working,  £.  J. 


Assistant  to  Director 
Marketing  Research  Division 
Agricialtural  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Chief,  Market  Development  Br. 
Marketing  Research  Division 
Agricultiiral  Marketing  Service 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Professor  of  Agr.  Marketing 
Southern  Illinois  ^Aiiversity 
Carbondale,  Illinois 

State  Statistician 
Fed. -State  Crop  Reporting  Serv. 
Agricultural  Estimates  Division 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
Tqpeka,  Kansas 

Associate  Extention  Market- 
ing Specialist 

Dept.  of  Economics  and 
Rural  Sociology 

Ifaiversity  of  Tennessee 

Knoxville  l6,  Tennessee 

Professor 

Department  of  Economics 
Louisiana  State  University 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Professor  and  Chainnan 
Department  of  Economics 
State  College  of  Washington 
Pullman,  Washington 


Executive  Secretary  of 
Workshop  Planning  Com- 
mittee ajQd  of  Workshop 


Secret€ury  of  Appraisal 
Group  V 


Chairman  of  Appraisal 
Groi^  VI 


ffember  of  Appraisal  Group 

I 


Period  II 


Chairman  of  Appraisal 
Group  II 


Member  of  Appraisal  Groi:^) 
VI  and  Seminar  V;  member 
of  Resolutions  Committee 
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